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Sir Nathaniel Curzon, 


BARONET. | 


S IR. 


T. is with the greateſt' Pleaſure and” 
ERA Satisfaction that I have an Oppor- 
I tunity of publifing the following- 
ages under your Patronage and Pro- 
"'Þ + ſe ms 8e 

No one can be ignorant how ready you are, 
upon all Occaſions, to promote any thing which 
aims at the Public. God. And if theſe my La- 
bours prove of Uſe or Benefit to Mankind, in 
informing them how to cure the Diſeaſes which” 
infeſt that uſeful Creature a Horſe, I muſt , conſeſs 
the Acknowledgment chiefly due to you, who firſt 
engaged Ly to on . fully upon this Subject 
an 1 ſormerly done in my Notes n Cap- 
tain Burdon's Pocket Farrite ' 975 . 
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DEDICATION. 

You are ſenſible, no doubt, of the great Loſs 
daily ſuſtained for want of better Helps in the Far- 
rier's Province. And I need 2 725 that theſe 
are generally a very ignorant of Men, whoſe * 
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Safety. 2 it will appear to the World, when- 
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ance, that no one can be more ready to maintain 
our ancient Rights and Liberties. 
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tical Certainty : But this I dare aſſert, that vubat 
Improvements there have been, or are likely to be made 
in the T heory of — are all under the Conduct 
of Arithmetic and G 
| 2 hieman Body is à curious Machine, and h is 
FE every Creature. through the whole Creation; 
component and conſtituent Parts of a Hor/e 
are . to the ſame Laws of Motion at the of a 
haman B , and both theſe to the ſame Laws by 
avhich. the infinitely wiſe Gon 
For both Man and Beaffs are compoſed of Solids. and 
Fluids which are the Laws of Gravita- 
tion, Impulſe, and Reaction; 3 and dobat Changes 
are brought about in the Animal Oeconomy, by the 
Motion of Matter, under the Conduct of theſe Laws, 
can no <way, be eſtimated /o well as from the Mathe- 
matics. 
Let us not wonder, then, to ket a Phy/ician take 


Pen in Hand, in order to write down a Diſcourſe . 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the Signs of Sickneſs in Horſes. 


HAVE formerly (in my Pre- 


* EIS, face to the Notes upon Captain 
BY Burdon's Pocket Farrier) hinted, 
BN 
. 


I that it is a very difficult Matter to 
N 12 come at the true Knowledge of Di- 

ſtempers in Horſes, and that more 
NA Skill and udgment is required in 
the Cure of them, than in thoſe of a Human Body; 
becauſe the poor Creature cannot anſwer any Queſ- 
tions, therefore we muſt have recourſe to the Motions 
of his Head, Geſtures of his Body, c. Monfieur 
Solley/ell, a French Author, has treated very largely 
as to the laſt Particular; but his prolix Manner of 
Writing, as well as that of ſome others of the ſame 
Stamp, has been a means to bewilder and con- 
found moſt of our common Farriers, who (I am 
ſorry to ſay it) are generally an ignorant Set of 
empty Coxcombs, whoſe Diſcourſe about Diſtempers 
would make a On Lye ſick to hear it 5 

ä a : An 
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And were it not for beneficent Nature, whoſe 
Power happens to be too ſtrong, and working for 
the Recovery of the ſick Creature, in oppoſition to 
the Farrier's Preſcription, I ſay, was it not for 
this, they would moſt (if not all of them) be 
caſhier'd Gentlemens Stables. Hut it is in this Sci- 
ence, as well as in all other Branches of Phyſic, 
wiz. that a Perſon ſhall have the Name of per- 
forming a Cure, when Nature has been the prin- 
cipal, if not the only, Agent in it ; and no doubt 
many times would (with proper Diet, Exerciſe, 
c. ) reſtore Health ſooner, was it not for a long 
Tribe of ill-contrived Medicines, or rather Hotch- 
potches, forced into a Horſe's Stomach, in ſmall 
Spaces of Time, which obſtruct her in her Opera- 
tions. But before I proceed to a Definition of Sĩck- 
neſs, I think proper firſt to define what is meant 
by Health. ; | | 

Health then is juſtly defined the Faculty of per- 
forming all the Actions proper, (in any Creature, 
as well as a human Body) in the moſt perfect Man- 
ner: And all the Effects of theſe Actions are ſuch, 
as certain determined Motions, or the Change 
and Alteration of what is received into the Body; 
and on the contrary, | be 

Sickneſs, or Diſeaſe, is an unuſual Circulation of 
Blood, or the circular, Motion of Blood augmented, 
or diminiſhed, either throughout the whole Body, 
or ſome Part of it; and this is what has been a ge- 
nerally receiv'd Axiom ever ſince the Circulation of 
the Blood was known, and Mathematics and Na- 
tural Philoſophy have been introduced into the 
Practice of Phyſic. | ; 

Moft of our ancient Authors who have writ upon 
the Art , Farriery, have puzzled the World with 
their Accounts of Horſes Complexions, (as they 
idly term it,) and from theſe Complexions they 
imagine a great many Diſeaſes proceed. Others 
again, lay the greateſt Streſs upon the four Ele- 


ente, Which the Chymiſts confine to Fire, Air, 


: Water, 


oi. 
"ae 


rern 
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Mater, and Earth, and then proceed to give an Ac- 
count of the four Humours, which they will have 
to be Blood, Phlegm, Choler, and Melancholy; then 
they go on with their Temperaments, ſuch as Hot 
and Dry, Cold and Moift, as this or that Humour is 
predominant ; and ſome of them, particularly Mar#- 
ham, has refined ſo far on this Head, as to pretend 
to tell by the Colour of a Horſe, which of the Ele- 
ments has the Afcendant in him. | 
Indeed I cannot ſay but there is ſomething in the 
Colour of a Horſe, which may denote his being 
hardy and able to endure all Weathers, or others 
wiſe of a waſhy Conftitution; but I am far from 
thinking, that there is ſo much in the Colour as 
Markham imagines: I ſhall therefore deviate from 
the common Paths of theſe Roficrufian Sages, (whoſe 
Brains were much more full of Humours than moſt 
Horſes Bodies with which they had any thing to 
do,) and inculcate a Practice founded upon right 
Reaſon and Experience. | 

I take a Horſe, of the beſt Sort, to be one nei- 
ther too fiery nor ſluggiſh; for if he be of the firſt 
Diſpoſition, he's ſubject to Fevers and Aſthma's, 


which laſt is what the Farriers call a broken Wind; Broken 
and if he's of a dull, ſluggiſh Temper, he's mare Wind. 
ſubje& to the Greaſe and Scratches, with all the Greafe, &c, 


foul Concomitants of a flow and languid Blood; 
ſuch as the Farcin, diftempered Eyes, Poll-Evil, all 
Eruptions or Breakings out upon his Body, with 
ſeveral other Diſorders, which I ſhall touch upon 
in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe. | 


As to the ſix Non-naturals, or Res non naturales, The Six 
as they are called by the Latins, I ſhall not trouble Non-natu- 
the Reader with a Diſcourſe upon them, ſeeing Js. 


think the ſame would not profit much. Therefore, 
I ſhall content myſelf with the bare mention of 
them, and make uſe of the Term as often as I ſhall 
find occaſion ; though, I hope, with greater Per- 
ſpicuity and Plainneſs than many who have writ 
upon this Subject before me. . 
B 2 Firſt 


3 augmented, Bleeding and othe 
Bleeding, pts ng 


The Art of FARRIERY 


Firſt then, a particular Regard muſt be had to 
the Symptom meſt urgent, or, in plainer Terms, to 
the moſt dangerous Sign or Token of the Diſtem- 
per: As for Example, If a Horſe be ſeized with a, 
Hemorrhage, or violent Bleeding, from a Wound 
or otherwiſe, the main Buſineſs is to ſtop, it, and 
afterwards to conſider of proper Medicines to remove 
the Cauſe; in like manner, if a Horſe, or (as is, 
molt frequent) a Colt be in the Strangles, Bleeding,, 
G/z/ters, Sweating, and other Ewvacuations are im- 


mediately required, ſetting aſide all other Conſide- 


rations of Sickneſs, . F ili oo fs hs wv! 
Secondly, If there be ſeveral, Diſeaſes at one and 
the ſame Time, Regard muſt be had to them jointly; 
only take this along with you, viz. that e mo/# 
dangerous Enemy is firſt to be encountered. ef 
Thirdly, If the Indication or Sign of a Diſeaſe 
be taken from the Blood, it is to be conſidered, 
that all Diſorders thereof depend on. the circulatory 
Motion being increaſed or diminiſhed'; and that 
all the Changes in the Texture and Quality of the 
Blood (as alſo in its Quantity) are attended with 
either a Dinrinution or Increaſe of the Blood's 
Velocity: Therefore, if the nor is too much 
r Evacuations are ne- 

but if its Quantity is diminiſhed, then 


ing, neceſ- Reſtoratives, - Reſt, and nouriſhing Food may be 


required: And if this laſt proceed from any Error 
in the Stomach, cauſing Loſs of Appetite, &&c. then 
thoſe Things which create Hunger and pp Dige/- 
tion are to be adminiſtred ; and if the Craſis or 
Texture of the Blood be changed, (as is uſual in 
long continued Sickneſſes) then it may be neceſ- 
ſary (having due regard to other Intentions) to 
preſcnbe ſuch Things as may correct the vitiated 
Maſs 1 


: Fourthly, When the Diſtemper proceeds from an 
Increaſe or Diminution of ſome Secretion or Diſ- 
charge, the Cure (for the moſt part) conſiſts in en- 
Jarging the Secretions which are too ſparing, and 
41 4 reſtraining 
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upon him, if ſuch Diſcharge proceed from a Dul- 


may ſlowly and ſafely promote this ſo negeſſary Diſ- 
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reſtraining ſuck as are too liberal; * ws doubt e 
/[afeft Method to reſtrain any augmented Secretion, is 
wk aſa 19 And this Practice, if right- 
ly underſtòod, would be of the greateſt Uſe and 
Benefit to. Farriers, as it is now a received Maxim 
in Phyſic. J . 

I would be underftood; when I ſpeak of an aug- Augmented 
mented Secretion, that ſuch Secretion or Diſcharge Secretion, 
is a Diſeaſe, and not a Remedy; for very often aa 
Secretion augmented proves a Cure of ſome Diſeaſe 
either already broke out, or lurking in the Body; 
and in ſuch Caſe all imaginable Care is required, 
leſt we ſhould; by ſtopping (or even checking) ſuch 
critical Diſeharges, bring on a Train of Evils far 
worſe than the preſent: . | 

It is ĩmpoſſible for me to teach the greateſt Num- 
ber of my Readers the Uſefulneſs of this Theory, 
by Reaſon it requires long Study and Experience; 
however I ſhall give an Inſtance or two, and then 
proceed.. pt te be 

I fay then, if a'Horſe be Lax, or has a 2 


order of the Guts only by a Patrefaction of the 
Excrements too long retained, in ſuch Caſe no Man 
in his Senſes will give Medicines which Aſtringe or s 

Bind, but on the contrary exhibit ſomething which = 


24 


charge. But if the Cauſe of a Looſeneſs proceeds 


from an obſtructed 'Tranſpiration, or that Sweating, 2 
which we call inſenſible Perſpiration, being ſtopped, Perſpiration 


then indeed ſuch Things as promote Sweat and de Cooke of 


Urine, are moſt eligible. The like Method is to Looſcneſs. 


be obſerved in moſt other Secretions, as in Saveat, 


. Urine, running at the Mouth and Noſe, which is 
often obſervable in Horſes in the decline of Sick- 


neſs, and when the Diſtemper is going off, 
Fiftbh,| As in Man, ſo in Horſes, Nature (or Nature the 

at leaſt what we underſtand by that Name) is 3 Ln 

beſt and ſureſt Guide, and therefore the Farrier 

;Ought diligently to follow her, becauſe whenever 
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ſhe finds herſelf oppreſſed, ſhe - endeavours: ta 
diſlodge the Enemy, and to that End tries all the 


. neareſt and propereſt Means: And it is n 
an 


wonderful, what a Number of Qutlets 


Drains 


Nature has furniſhed for the Preſervation of Health, 


+ 
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or the Recovery of it when loſt; for ſuch are moſt 
or all of the Glangs by which Secretion is performed. 
Furthermore, though Nature is diligently and care- 
fully to be obſerved and aſſiſted in her due Opera- 


tions, yet ſhe is not to be compelled, but muſt her- 


ſelf be the Beginner, nay and ought to be very often 
the Finiſher of the Work alſo. 


I think I have ſaid enough under theſe Heads, | 


therefore I ſhall proceed to a Diſcovery of ſome 
Errors in the Methods uſually taken to prevent 
Diſeaſes in Horſes, with the. propereſt Means to 
preſerve Health, ; FS, 
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Diſcovering ſome Errors in the Methods uſually taken 
to prevent Diſeaſes in Horſes, with an Account of 
the moſt proper Means to preſerve Health, 

ND firſt, I ſay Health, in its beſt Eſtate, is 
A only relative: For it is impoſſible any Crea- 
ture ſhould keep at the ſame Standard or Mathema- 
tical Point of Health, even a Moment of Time; 
therefore *tis only relative : Yet all Creatures may 
properly be ſaid to enjoy Health, when they /eep, 
eat, digeſt wvell, and move ævithout Pain; and all 
this depends upon a regular and uniform Motion of 
the Blood ; and whatever contributes to that regular 


and uniform Motion, muſt be the Means to preſerve 


Health. But, on the 'other Hand, it muſt be al- 
low ed, that the ſame Means which are uſed in times 


of Sickneſs to reftore the Blood to its regular Mo- 


tion, muſt be prejudicial in a State of Health, by 
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reaſon ſuch Means muſt effect a Change in the Aui- 
mal Oeconomy, more than neceſſary. Thus Bleed- 
ing, and Purging> may be ſerviceable to prevent a 
Diſeaſe, provided a Horſe be Plethoric and full of 
Blood ; or if he has other Signs or Symptoms. 
which denote ſuch Evacuations uſeful : But then it 
muſt be allowed, theſe are Diſeaſes actually begun, 
and if a Horſe has none of theſe Signs that require 
Evacuation, all the Effect Bleeding can have upon 
him is the Leſſening the Quantity, which is too 
often the Caſe, and of pernicious Conſequence, by 
reaſon ſuch Evacuation gives the Blood a different 
Motion from what it before had in a healthful 
State. | | 

Should any one pretend to inſiſt, that theſe Eva- 
euations are made in order to bring a Horſe into 
a better and more healthful State, and thereby 
ſtrengthen his Body, and enable him the more to 
reſiſt Diſeaſes, I anſwer, that there is a certain 
State of Health which is natural and agreeable 
to every Horſe, and that it conſiſts in the before- 
mentioned Requiſites, viz. In a Life free from 
Pain, or any ſenſible Imperfection. And there is 
not the leaſt doubt, but (as among Men) one Horſe 
may in Conſtitution differ from another, and enjoy 
a more perfect Degree of Health; which Diffe- 
rence is owing to their original Conformation, 
Structure or Make. And of this Part of Know- 
ledge we are much more in the Dark with relation 


to Brute Creatures, foraſmuch as their Com- Horſes Com- 
plexions or Conſtitutions are not diſcoverable thro plexions not 
their Skins; but theſe may eaſily be perceived in iCcverable 


a human Body, and a very juſt Prognoſtic or 2 


Token formed with relation to their inward State it! 


of Health. For how common is it for us to ſay wiſe ir Men. 


of a Child or young Perſon, he or ſhe is an ill- 
thriven or puny Creature? But as I have juſt now 
hinted, this Judgment is not ſo eafily made in 
Brutes, for Reaſons too plain to be objected again. 
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Laſtly, All that can be expected from tamperin 

with — that are in their beſt State, 12 1 little 

or no Alteration; more eſpecially if a Horſe has 
Youth and Strength to withſtand the Shocks given 
to Nature by Phyſic ill adminiſtred; or if other- 
wiſe, it will certainly. be an Alteration for the 
worſe, by reaſon that a Horſe (naturally of a 
ſtrong Habit of Body) may thereby be brought 
into an habitual Weakneſs, and this becomes a 
Diſeaſe. So likewiſe may a weak Horſe be made 
much weaker, (I mean a naturally weak and tender- 
conſtitutioned Horſe) by Male- Adminiſtration of, 
Tampering or Tampering with Phyſic; which Accidents very 
with Fhyße, frequently happen by ſuch unſkilful Management, 


bad and o . 

N although they are generally attributed to ſome other 

1] Conſe- ug y are g * bu 

— Cauſe, as foreign to the Affair, as to ſay, that 
Tenderden Steeple was the Cauſe of the Goodwin 
Sands. | 

The Cauſe I fancy what has led Farriers into theſe, Errors, 

of ſeveral 


Me Lg 1s their confuſed Notion of the Blood and Humours ; 
Practice of although I muſt ingenuouſly confeſs, I never yet 
talked with any one of their Tribe that could diſtin- 
guiſh between a Vein and an Artery, or a Tendon and 
Nerve, &c. Therefore, how can it be expected, 
ſuch illiterate (but poſitively ignorant) Coxcombs, 
ſhould perform any Thing extraordinary in the Cure - 
of either inward or outward Maladies ? For theſe 
| Adepts would make us believe, that almoſt all Di/- 
eaſes proceed from corrupt Blood, and therefore 
imagine the ſame like Pond or Ditch-Water, 
247 which gathers Mud or Filth at certain Times, ſo 
A vulgar that it ſhould be often cleanſed. And, becauſe the 
Error among Blood of theſe Creatures (moſt of them being uſed to 
Farriers, Toil and hard Labour) is for the moſt part of an un- 
leaſant Aſpect, they ſeldom or never take it away, 
but they declare him full of corrupt and bad Hu- 
moors, not conſidering that this may be the moſt 
natural State his Bl could be in at this Time, 
and that the ſame may be cleanſed or purified ſooner 
than by Bleeding, although I own this Practice does 
| | not 
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not ſo well guadrate or ſquare with the outward 
Senſes of moſt People, who judge by Appearances: 
ONLY. TE 07 77.2%: 1G LAIRD 

1 the next Place you are told that the Horſe 
wants Purging as well as 1 ; for the Farriers 
(poor Souls) have not the leaſt Notion of alterative 
Medicines, whereas the greateſt Feats may (without 
any manner of diſpute) be performed by ſuch things 
in moſt obſtinate chronic Caſes, which have puzzled 
even the tip- top Gentlemen of the Profeſſion. 
- There; is another Thing which ſeems to hav® - 
given Encouragement to the Practice of ad miniſtring 
Medicines to Horſes which did not thrive well (as 
the Term goes,) viz. becauſe they have been ob- 
ſerved to eat plentifully and not become fatter or in 
better liking, till ſuch time as Evacuations have 
been pretty largely and plentiſully made: Indeed 
whenever any ſuch. thing happens, there is then a 
Sign of a DIG: provcetine from ſome Obſtructions 
in the Me/entery or Net (as it is called in other 
Creatures beſides Men, ) or from ſome viſcid, tough, 
or ſlimy Humour or Matter lodged in the firſt Paſ- 
ſages, which are the Stomach and Guts. This in- 
deed may hinder a ſufficient Quantity of Chyle 
(which is the white Juice of our digeſted Food) 


from entering into the Blood: But I don't mean 


ſuch, therefore would be underſtood only as to thoſe - 
Horſes, which, on full Examination and Experience, 
are found to enjoy as ſound and perfect a State of 
Health as they have ever been known of. Theſe 
are the Horſes which ſhould not be bled, purged, 
or have Cordial Drinks given, at ſuch Times as are 
preſcribed in Farriers Books: For what can be 

more ridiculouſly abſurd; than (as is the common 

Cuſtom) to bleed a whole Troop of Dragoon Horſes = 
in a Morning, juſt before they are turned to Sum- 
mer-Graſs? Surely they are not all in the fame 
Diſtemper at one and the ſame Time, and which 
requires Bleeding! And this is performed by way of- 
preventing Diſeaſes : But let ſuch who warrant 
"248 6 B 5 a the 
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the Practice, go on in the blind Road of Ignorance z 
for I ſuppoſe they will be averſe to better Guides. 

But leſt I ſhould be thought too peremptory and 
poſitive upon this Head, or to deviate too far from 
the common received Rules about Bleeding, Purg- 
ing, &c. I ſhall lay down ſome few Caſes, where- 
in Bleeding, or other Evacuations may be made, 
even when there are no Indications to be taken 
from Sickneſs : But even theſe are diſcretionary, 
pd to be praiſed with Caution and judgment: 

For Inſtance, Bleeding may be of Service to young 
Horſes which are pretty fat, or have undergone any 
hard Exerciſe, or after a Journey in a hot Seaſon ; 
becauſe either the one or the other is apt to aug- 
ment and increaſe the Blood's Motion in too great a 
Degree, which may (before it has acquir'd any ill 
Tendency) be thus remedied: But even this may not 
be neceſſary to Horſes that are accuſton''d to con- 
ſtant Exerciſe, as Hunting, or the like, or thoſe that 
travel moſtly the Year about; ſuch are Stage-Coach- 
Hor /es, + +, Se. Secondly, A Ho that has 
been much uſed to ſtanding, and gets but little Ex- 
erciſe, may have a Vein opened, eſpecially if there 
be any Reaſon to ſuſpect his Blood growing viſcid, 
and ſtagnating for want of proper Airings; . 
while he is thus kept, a Diſeaſe may inſenſibly, and 
by Degrees, be creeping upon him, while as yet no 
certain Indication can be taken from outward Signs. 
Thirdly, It may be proper to bleed, provided a Horſe 
has had the Misfortune to tumble into a Pit of Wa- 
ter or deep Ditch, and the more ſo, if he has con- 
tinued there any conſiderable Time; for although 
he does not ſhew immediate Signs of Sickneſs, yet 
ſuch Accidents are a ſufficient Warranty for Bleed- 

ing and Cordial Remedies; by reaſon the Aſtriction 

or - Shutting-np of, the Pores, occaſioned by the 

Coldneſs and Preflure of the Water, may cauſe ei- 

ther a Fever, or vielent Cough, which may very 

Hkely end in the Glanders, or ſome other as fatal 


Diſtemper. 
* The 
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The ſame Caution ſhould be obſerved, as to ad- ' 
miniſtring purging Medicines to a Horſe, Which | 
ought never to be done barely at à Venture, but 
when the Farrier, or Owner, may have a frong 
Suſpicion of a latent or hidden Diſtemper, whic 
as yet is not diſcernible ; and this may be thought 
neceſſary when a Horſe has eaten unwholeſome 
Food, or drank bad Waters, which he has not been. 
accuſtomed to ; whether it proceeds from Careleſs- 
neſs or Want of better Nouriſhment. I fay, in 
theſe, or ſuch-like Caſes, Bleeding or Purging 
may be uſed by way of Prevention. And I the- | 
rather ſo far give into theſe Methods, (with reſpe& & 
to Brute Creatures) becauſe ſeveral of their Diſeaſes: 

may actually have a Footing, before they can 
well be diſcerned, and becauſe they do not inime-- | 
diately ſhew us any Signs or Complaints of Sick- 
neſs. 

Vet, notwithſtanding all I have ſaid, the Practice 

of giving Medicines at Random is not juſtifiable, by. 

reaſon it oftener proves prejudicial than any wa 

contributing to the Horſe's Safety. And I therefore 

affirm, that anneceſſary Evacuations, of any Kind, 

cannot be the Way to prevent Diſeaſes; but that due 

4 Feeding, and my Exerciſe, are the only ſafe Means, 

ö and will ſooner bring a Horſe into good riding Order, 
than repeated Dofes of Phy/ic, when there is no ap- 
parent Neceſſity for them: 

All Evacuations or Diſcharges effectuated by Me- 
dicines leſſen the Quantity of the Blood, but moſt 
immediately Blood-letting : And if this has been 
frequently repeated, or Blood taken away at once 
in a large Quantity, the remaining Part becomes 
languid in its Motion; foraſmuch as a lefler 
Quantity of Spirits muſt of eonſequence be derived 

or ſeparated from a leſſer Gene of Blood; there- 
E fore 1t has not Force enough to reach the Paſſages 
| of the Skin and miliary Glands, fo as to make the 
1 proper Secretions there; and from hence it may be 
> } obſerved, 
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obſerved, that, inſtead of preventing Diſeaſes, it be- 


comes the Parent of many. | 
Purging does much the ſame as Bleeding, though 
after a different Manner, and may indeed be of 
much worſe "Conſequence to Horſes, ſeeing all ſuch 
Evacuations act more directly againſt Nature, even 
to ſuch a Degree, that the whole animal Frame is 
ut into great Hurry and Diſcompoſure by the 
xhibition of purging Medicines ; for there is a 
wide and very different Operation of Purges given 
to a Horſe from that in a human Body, which the 
leaſt Diſcernment may diſcover: For Example, a 
Man is in an upright Poſture, which helps to for- 
ward ſuch Diſcharges; but this Creature, being 
in a prone and horizontal one, the Medicine, by 
ſuch Means, lies longer in his Stomach and Guts, 
and twitches and vellicates their tender Membranes 
in a much greater Degree; neither can you force 
or oblige him to drink warm Water, if he he not 
of himſelf inclinable thereto. The beſt Method, 
in my Opinion, to prevent Diſeaſes, is, in the 
firſt Place, not to give a Horſe. any kind of Food 
which may be thought unwholeſome, and let them 
drink Rain or River Water, which is clear, and 
not troubled. I fay theſe, along with proper Ex- 
erciſe, muſt conduce more to the Preſervation of 
Health, than all or any of the differently-preſcribed 
purging Phyſic too commonly made uſe of without 
eaſon. | 


Exerciſe, no doubt, is eſſenti neceſſary for 


_ preſerving Health in any Kind of Animal, but 
more 'eſpecially a Horſe, whoſe very Nature re- 
uires Abundance of it, (if he has his fall Feeding ;) 
or, by Exerciſe the Blood is not only forced thro? 
the | ſmalleſt Veins and Arteries by the ſeveral 
Contractions of the Muſcles, but all the little 
Glands and Strainers of the Body are thereby for- 
ced to throw out and diſcharge their ſeveral Con- 
tents, which certainly muſt be a great, if not the 
greateſt Means to preſerve Health. And this 
Preſervation 
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Preſervation ought to be continued in Proportion 
to a Horſe's Strength and Manner of Feeding ; 
for one of theſe Creatures, of a delicate and tender 
Malce or Conſtitution, cannot bear much Exer- 
ciſe, nor ſhould ſuch a Horſe's Airings be violent, 
but gentle, and by this Management he may 
perform Work enough for moſt Mens Occaſions, 
though I muſt own he would not ſuit my Tafte or 
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Contains ſome general Rules to be obJerved in Bleeding 
{ | and Purging of Horſes. | 

| Have in the foregoing Chapter taken Notice 
7 4 of ſome Errors committed in Bleeding and 
F Purging ; therefore I ſhall, in this, lay down 
ſome general Rules to be obſerved in theſe Ope- 


rations. 


And firſt, I ſay, Bleeding is the moſt ready, as 


well as the moſt uſeful-Operation, for relieving any 


Creature in Sickneſs, or Diſeaſe, that can poſſibly. 


be performed: For by this. the moſt immediate 
Relief is obtained, ſeeing that by it the fierce ut 
or Heat of the Blood, together with its Velocity, is 
reſtrained and abated ; and not only the Heat and 
Velocity, but likewiſe its Viſcidity or Clammineſs, 
may (in ſome meaſure) be deſtroyed. Therefore 
in all Caſes, where the Blood is too much agitated 
and in Motion, or where it is thick and fizey, L 
ſay, in theſe and ſuch like Caſes, this Operation is 
of Service. But I ſhall lay down ſome particular 
Directions which more eſpecially require Bleeding, 
and, in doing this, I ſhall not tie People down to 
particular Times or Seaſons, or the Influences of 
the Planets, though indeed the old phyſical Writers 
put great Streſs upon the laſt of theſe, notwith- 
ſtanding they were ignorant of Natural Philoſo- 


phy, 
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phy, a Science fo eſſentially neceſſary in the Cure 
of Diſeaſes, either in Human or Brute Creatures. 
1 do not deny, but in ſeveral Cafes the Planetary 
Influences N the Fluids of the Body are exceed- 
ing wonderful ; and theſe Operations the learned 
Dr. Mead has fully explained, in his Treatiſe de 
_— Solis & Lune : But this Gentleman's Way 
of ſplitting Hairs is too tedious a Taſk for me to 
venture on at preſent ; neither would the ſame (in 
my Opinion) be either edifying or inſtructive to the 
greateſt Part of my Readers. Therefore I hope to 
* my firſt Rule and Deſign, which was to pub- 
iſh this Book with all the Perſpicuity and Plainneſs 

imaginable. _'. | | 
Bleeding to And fr/, Bleeding ought to be avoided (if it can 
be avoided with Safety) in all Extremities of Heat or Cold, 
Cold or Het and the Signs which require it are 4 Plethora or 
Weather, Overfulneſs of the Blood-Veſlels, and this may be 
| diſcovered by a Horſe's being purſive, when he is 
put to any kind of Exerciſe, that is, if he be not 
actually 4/hmatic, (or Broken-winded, as the Far- 
rier's Term goes;) and even in this Caſe Bleeding 
wonderfully relieves a Horſe's Breathing, by leſſen- 
ing the Quantity of that Fluid with which his 

Lungs are fo inflated and blown up. 

Secondly, Blood-letting is requiſite and neceſſary 
m almoſt all Fevers, whether Simple or Compli- 
eate, that is to ſay, whether the Fever conſiſts. 
in an augmented Velocity or Quickneſs of the 
Blood's Motion, or when the Blood is (along with: 
- this increaſing Motion) vitiated or corrupt. But 
Care ſhould be taken to form a right Judgment of 
the Diſtemper : For, if it have its Origin from 
Want of Blood and Spirits, as is frequently the 
_ Caſe, after large Hzmorrhages or accidental Loſſes 
1 of Blood; or after long Scouring, or too plentiful 
1 Evacuations of whatſoever Kind; or when a Horſe 
| has for ſome time been in a waſting or declining 
Condition; I ſay, in theſe Caſes (although ſome 
Indications or Signs may ſhew Bleeding proper) 
yet 
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yet it ought to be practiſed with the greateſt Cau- 


tion and Circumſpection; and if Blood muſt be 
taken away, it ought only to be done ſparingly, 
and in very ſmall Quantities. 


Thirdly, I would have the Farrier always re- 
member this General Rule, to wit, that Bleeding 


is requifite in all Impoſthumations or Gatherings of 
corrupt Matter in any Part of a Horses Body, and 
more eſpecially when ſuch Swellings are fituate upon 
the Glands or Kernels of the Throat, or when they 
endanite Suffocation, or any other evil Accident: But 
if the Farrier is conſulted too late, I mean if he is 
only called when the Horſe has been ill for ſeveral 
Days, and that there is a Tendency to Suppuration, 
or coming to a Head, as it 1s vulgarly called; I 
ſay, in this Caſe —_— is not to be uſed, becauſe 
by fo doing we oppoſe Nature, who is at this time 


endeavouring to throw off the Enemy another way. 


But in Swellings of the Legs, occaſioned by the 
Greaſe (as it is called,) Bleeding may be ſerviceable, 
eſpecially if it be uſed in the Beginning of the 
Diſorder ; for by this Help Rews//for, or a forcin 
the Humours to a contrary Part, is performed, 
and when this is effected, then it is neceſſary to 

urge the Horſe, in order to carry ſuch Foulneſs off 
bs the moſt proper Outlet: For what ſignifies 
cauſing a Rewvulfon, unleſs you afterwards free the 
Horſe's Body of what is oppreflive and burthenſome 
to Nature? For if the peccant Humour happens 
(by Bleeding) to be tranſlated from the Extremities, 
it is ten to one but ſome more noble Part is affected 
by it, unleſs ſpecial Care be taken to purge it off in 
the moſt judicious Manner. 


I have faid, that Bleeding is proper on Account Bleeding 


of Swellings in the Legs, occafioned by the Greaſe, proper in 
provided it be uſed in the Beginning, and before ' 


they are too much inflamed, by reaſon this Diſtem- 

per at firſt chiefly proceeds from a Stagnation or un- 

due Circulation of the Blood in theſe extreme Parts, 

where the ſame loſes a great deal of its hag + 
- Fc 


elled 
Legs, 
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Bleeding 


proper in 
violent 


Pains. 
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reaſon of the Smallneſs of the Veſſels, and the 
Diſtance from the Heart. And I hope (in the Se- 
quel of this Diſcourſe) plainly to make appear, that 

is undue Circulation is moſtly the Cauſe of the 
Greaſe, which is contrary to the Notions of former 
Writers, who imagined that in ſuch Caſes the Blood: 
was full of Impurities and Corruption, as they idly. 
. BI . * Ra be. 4h 

Fourthly, Bleeding te in any. violent 
Pains, dag or 9 as the Ph ſicians: 
write, Internal or External, as Wounds or Bruiſes,. 
and Pain and Inflammation of the Lungs or Pleura, 
which is the noble and ſenſible Membrane that 
covers all the Cavity of the Thorax, or Cheſt in 


. Horſes ;. or in Inflammations of the Liver, when: 


they can be diſcovered ; and I ſhall do my beſt to 
inform the Reader, how he may diſtinguiſh each of 
theſe Kinds -of Inflammations, when I come to 
treat of the Diſtempers of the Breaſt. Though, 
notwithſtanding what ſome Gentlemen have writ 
about Pains in the Stomach, Lungs, Liver, Pan- 
creas or Sweet-Bread, and the like, I muſt own it a 
very difficult Taſk to diſcover the Seat of internal 
Pains in Horſes. 2 {SE pede = ; 
Fifthly, Bleeding is proper, in moſt, if not all, 
Dissder of the Head ; ſuch as Vertigo s, common- 
ly called the Staggers in Horſes ; and in the firſt 
Stage or Beginning of Colds, by which Defluxions 
of Rheum are apt to fall upon the Lungs, and often- 
times the Eyes. Several former Authors forbid 
Bleeding in the Diſeaſes of the Eyes, particularly 
the Sieur de Solleyſell, who no doubt has made the 
Remark from his having ſeen ſome ill Effects of it: 
in ſuch Diſtempers : But the Queſtion is, whether 
this Gentleman formed a right Judgment of particu- 
lar Cafes, and duly weighed and conſidered all the 
Symptoms together ? For if a Horſe be Lean and 
out of Order, that is, when the State of the Blood 
is very low and poor, and the Heart ſcarce able to 
drive it round the Horſe's Body, why, then indeed 
| at 


— 
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it is moſt likely to ſta or ſtop in the Extre- 
mities and ſmall Capillary or Hair-like Blood-Veſ- 
ſels ; becauſe the ſucceeding Fluid is deſtitute of 
Force to impel or drive forward the antecedent Part 


Jof the Blood: And this no doubt is true Doctrine, 


ſince by taking Blood away, we take away from 
its Force or Momentum, which in the Caſe deſcribed 
is already too ſmall, and therefore Bleeding may 
ſometimes (as Solleyſell has obſerved) occaſion Diſor- 
ders of the Eyes, if not abſolute and total Blindneſs. 
But then in all Overfulneſs of the Veſſels, from 
bard-riding, or from whatever Cauſe, which drives 


the Blood into the Extremities faſter than it can be 


returned by the ſmall Capillary Veſſels, or if the 
State of the Blood be too viſcid and clammy, by 
which Means it loiters in the ſmall Veſſels of the 


f Eye-lids or Body of the Eyes, Bleeding muſt then 


be of Service; and from the ſame Theory it may 
bo proper in the Farcin, and other Diſeaſes of the 
hin. X X 
Lafily, The Horſe's Age ſhould be conſidered : 
For a young Horſe, though he be more ſubje& to 
Diſeaſes than an old hardened Stager, yet he will 
ſooner recover the Loſs of his Blood : And in my 
Opinion,' a Horſe in the Prime of his Years, will of 
all Ages withſtand ſuch Evacuation beſt : But as to 
regulating when and at what Age a Horſe may be 
ſaid to be in his Prime, it is very uncertain, and 


mult only be learned from ſuch and ſuch Breeds of - 


Horſes ; for, there is (to my own Knowledge) as 
much Difference in this Particular with relation to 
the Prime of Ape in Horſes, as there is in Man, 
and there are as long-lived, ſtout and hardy Gene- 
rations (comparatively {peaking) amongſt theſe Crea- 
tures, as amongſt Mankind ; and on the contrary, 
ſome are old whilſt they -are yet young, if I may 
be allowed the Expreſſion. 
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The Reaſon why a Horſe is not ſubje& to Sick- The Reaſon 


neſs and Faintings during the Operation of Bleeding, 
is becauſe of his prone and Horizontal 3 
w 


why a Horſe 
is not Sick 


in Bleeding, 


1 8 
* 


Purging, 
about, 
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which does not require ſo ſtrong a Sy/ole or Con- 


traction of the Heart, in order to throw the Blood 


round the Body, as it would if in a perpendicular 


Situation. This is plain to any one who has the 
leaſt Notion of Mechanics; and for the ſame Rea- 
fon a Man will loſe twice the Quantity of Blood 
g upon a Bed or Couch, without being ſick, 


t he can in an upright Poſture ; which Truth 
was well known to our famous Sydenbam, although 
this great and faithful Obſerver was very much 
wanting in Mathematical and Mechanical Know- 


4. 


* 
* 


ledge, fo that he could not ſhare the real Pleaſures || 


of thoſe who have a #hy for a Wherefore. 


I ſhall now proceed to ſhew in what Caſes Purg- M8 
ing may be neceſſary, and then give an Account of is 
A | 


thoſe Fewers in general which infeſt this poor uſeful 
Animal. 


Purging, I ſay then, is brought about by ſuch 


how brought Medicines, which by their Irritation provoke and 


ſimulate the Membranes of the Stomach and Guts, 
whereby the Peri/taltic or Fermicular Motion of the 


latter is quickened, fo as to ſhake or throw off their 8 


Contents: But if the Doſe happens to be too large, 
or abounds much with Refnous Particles, which of 
all are moſt pricking and ſtimulating, or (to ſpeak 
after the common Way) if very ſtrong Phyſic be 
2 it not only carries off what is contained in 

e Stomach and Guts, but likewiſe cauſes ſuch 
reiterated and frequent Twitches, as derive a more 
than ordinary Quantity of Blood and Spirits into 
thoſe Parts, whence is ſeparated and diſcharged 
Abundance of the Seram or watery Part of the 
Blood, by the common Paſſages, And from hence 
it is evident, that a Medicine may be ſo eontrived, 
as to carry off more or leſs of the Subſtance of the 
Blood, according as the Doſe is increaſed or dimi- 
niſhed, or as it aboynds more or leſs with purging 
Particles, and conſequently may be rendered profit- 
able or hurtful, - 


It 


IMPROVE D. 


It is needleſs to detain the Reader with the Man- 
ner of pre aring the Body for this Operation ; nei- 
ther ſhall lay down Rules for rendering this or that 


which have, with much Induſtry and more Ignc 

rance, been deviſed to prepare Choler, Phlegm, 
Melancholy, and the like whimfica), imagined Hu- 
mours ; that Sort of Practice being now juſtly ex- 


that all Kinds of purging Medicines differ only in 
Degrees of Strength, and operate no otherwiſe upon. 
different Humours, than as they ſtimulate more or 
leſs, and either work no farther than the Prime 
Xx 7:2, or firſt Paſſages, or elſe cauſe a Diſcharge 
from the Parts more remote from their Scene of 
Action, which principally lies in the Stomach and 
Guts. And what particular Regard is to be had to 
the different Kinds of purging Medicines will, I 
hope, be ſufficiently ſhewn to the Reader's Satisfac- 
tion in the Sequel of this Treatiſe, when I come to 
treat of Diſtempers which may demand Purging. 
And therefore at preſent, I ſhall only lay down 
ſome general Directions, which may be of uſe to 
7 e Gentlemen who keep valuable Horſes. 
_ nd, | 

be Fir}, I ſay, Purging is neceſſary in moſt or all 


in BF Plthoric Caſes, when there is a Redundancy of 


ch Blood; but the Horſe ſhould firſt of all be bled to 
render his Body cool and lightſome: For, if he be 


to purged when his Body is full, it may (unleſs the 
d other Secretions are free, I mean the Diſcharges by 
e Urine, &c.) occaſion (during the Operation) a too 
e t Hurry in the Motion of the Blood, or by 


riving or forcing off too great a Quantity of Blood 
Oc. into the Inteſtines 2 Guts, an Inflanmaricn 
may enſue. And for this Reaſon it is judged proper 


Blood, - ſhould only have mild and eaſy-working 
Purges given them. | 


Secondly, 


Sort of Humour fit for Diſcharge Medicines, - 


ploded as ridiculous and uncertain ſince it is plain, 


"that thoſe Horſes which are. Plethoric, or full of 
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mach, and 
Foulneſs of 
the Guts, 


ſort 
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Seconaly, Purging may be allowable in Diſorders 
of the Stomach, before other Things are admini- 
ſtred, and this, becauſe a Horſe can ſeldom or per- 
haps never diſgorge himſelf by Vomit. . = 
Thirdly, It is proper in all Foulneſſes of the Guts, 
for driving out all yiſcid and ſlimy Matter, and par- 
ticularly when a Horſe is trouhled with Worms, | 
18 the Purge conſiſts of ſuch Ingredients as 
ſhall hereafter mention, when I come to treat of 
this common, though troubleſome Reptile, which 
afflicts moſt Horſes ſooner or later. And further- 
more, Purging may be neceſſary in Coſtiveneſs, 
and in ſeveral Kinds of Diarrbæas or Looſeneſſes of 
the Belly ; but theſe likewiſe muſt confiſt of well- 
adapted Ingredients, wiz. ſuch as, after Purging in | 
gentle and eaſy Manner, conſtringe or. leave a bind- 
ing Quality behind them, ſo as to ſhut up, in ſome 
„the excretory Ducts of the inteſtinal Glands : 
Yet great Care muſt be taken in this Matter, leſt, by 
improper Purges, the Glands ſhould be fo relaxed 
as to bring on an Inflammation of the Guts, b7 
the too violent Operation of the Medicine. | 
Fourthly, and Laftly; I recommend Purging as 
uſeful in groſs Habits, where there is any Tendency 
to ſwelling of the Limbs, or any other Part of the 
Body; in humid and watry Diſeaſes ; in Diſorders 
of 1 Liver, cauſing the Jaundice or Yellows in 
Horſes ; in Diſeaſes of the Eyes and Head, where 
there is not any Fever, but only a Stagnation of the 
Blood, in ſome of the ſmall Capillary. or Hair- like 
Veſſels; for Purging, in fuch Caſes, not only 
drains off Part of the ſuperabundant Matter, but 
alſo (by putting the Blood in a briſker Motion) 
cauſes a Separation of its groſſer Parts; fo. that it 
moves with more Eaſe and Freedom through all its 
Canals, and by this Means is brought more readily 
to the ſecretory Offices, or particular Outlets, de- 
ſigned by Natgyre to throw off the excrementitious 

Parts of Nouriſhment. WERE LT 
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I muſt not, however, cloſe this Chapter, with- In Bleeding 
out acquainting the Reader, that in Bleeding and and Purg- 


tm a particular Regard muſt be had to the — of 
tren | 
'F aſs)" the Irritation, or pricking and convulſive be confider- 


f every Horſe ; by Reaſon (in the laſt, Horſe to 


witching, which many Kinds of Purges occaſion, ed. 
(during their Operation,) brings on great Sickne/s, 
ronvulfiye Motions F the Body, damp Sweats, &c. 
which too often end in Death. © 

A Horſe is -with much more Difficulty purged 
than a Man, becauſe of their prone or horizontal 
Poſture, which helps nothing towards forwarding 
the Medicine; therefore the Pltyſic hes moſtly 
twenty-four Hours in his Guts, before it operates. 
And, for the moſt Part, the Purges given to Horſes 


= conſiſt of ſuch Things as are of a reſinous Quality, 
and theſe, of all other, are moſt ſubject to cauſe 
violent Gripings, cold Sweats, Ic. for, as they 
WF are ordered moſtly without any Mixture to 7 


this Property, it is much, ſo many Horſes get 
rough their Phyſic every Spring: And I rather 
of the Horſe's Conſtitu- 
tion, than to any Judgment in the Farriers, 
or common Keepers of galloping Horſes. * For 
there is no Doubt, in the leaſt, but the ſame ge- 
neral Ryle will hold in purging Horſes, as it | 
does in Men; I mean, the 14io/ymtra/y of Bodies is Conſider the 
to. be firſt (as much as may be) ſtudied amongſt Idiofyncraſy 
theſe Creatures: And this Knowledge of the pe- of Bodies. 
culiar Temperament or Diſpoſition of this or Gar 
Horſe, with relation to his being eaſily or dif- 
ficultly wrought upon by any Kind of Medicines, 
will, Jam convinced, be the 3 Guide a 
Farrier can follow. And this Diſpoſition may, in 
ſome Meaſure, be learned from the Horſe's Con- 
ſtructure, or Make, the Firmneſs of his Fleſh, Oc. 
for thoſe Horſes which are kept at hard Meat a lon 
Time together, and get pretty well of Erereils 
along with it, are (it is very well known) moſt dif- 
ſicultly purged, by Reaſon they have fewer Juices 
4 | to 
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to work upon, than a groſs fat Horſe, who has 
little Or no Exerciſe. 2. ö | | 

I have given theſe looſe Hints about Bleeding 
and Purging, before I enter upon a Diſcourſe of the 


Diſtempers incident to Fletles, as the ſame was | WT 
neceſſary to be conſidered by all Farriers, and is, or ⁵ 
ought to be, one of the Fundamentals of their 


Maury Bb Thorp br oa optirp am ran 
ould rightiy an 7 every Symp» 
tom or Folken of 24 a Horſe, and conſider 
well, whether he requires Bleeding, or Purging, or 
both; and not (as is too common) ſtrike his Fleams 


into his Neck, oftoſs u Purge into his Stomach, 


hab nab, at random, which may very likely go near 
to kill him, when performed without due Caution. 
But what relates to this and all other Operations, 
both manual and other, will, I hope, be fully and 


clearly laid down in the Sequel of this Book, to the 


Farner*s Satisfaction, as well as of all Gentlemen, 


who admire good Horſes. And I ſhall do my 
utmoſt to apply all general Rules as juſtly and 


methodically as poſſible. 70 he 


1 — * | WY — 


Diſtempers that young Colts are ſuhject to, 
I judge it proper to be firſt 3 of; after which, 
I ſhall enumerate the different Kinds of Fevers to 
which Horſes are liable. And, 

Firſt, 1 ſay, the Strangles is a Swelling under 
the Throat between the Jaw-Bones, and ſeems not 
to differ (in any great Degree) from what we term 
the Quinſey in human Bodies; ny it is ſaid, 
that the Seat of the —_ is not ſo much upon 
the Glands as upon the Muſcles, and therefore it 
proceeds ſooner to Impoſthumation, or Gathering, 


(as 


IMPROVE . 
as it is called, ) neither is it thought there is ſo 

uch Danger in the Strangles in Horſes, as in a 
WOuinſey ray vets 
e Larynx, or Wind-pipe, are not ſo much af- 
Vic in the firſt, as in Man: For in Horſes, the 
or Muſcles of the Tongue ſeem only to be touched 
ich the Diſtemper, and therefore it is, that the 
atter comes naturally to have an external Di 


23 


an Bodies, by reaſon the Muſcles of 


P- e. | | 
ler 7; * ſaid, that young Colts are moſt ſubject to The Stran« 
or e Strangles ; and, as I remember, Monſieur gles com- 


WW olley/ell, the French Farrier, compares this Diſtem- 

der in Colts to the Small-Pox in Children; and 
Ne has taken Notice, that few Horſes are troubled 
ich it above once in their Life, unleſs the Matter 
f the Strangles has been imperfectly caſt off, and 


&rves, that the 


n, BY | rbifie or offending Matter is 
ny 9 pmetimes caſt off by the Limbs, and other Parts of 
nd e Body, and more eſpecially by thoſe Members 


at have been any way hurt or weakened ; for the 
Humour or Matter of the Diſeaſe, by Tranſlation, 
WWooneſt affects the weakeſt Parts. x 

= The laſt Author mentioned, was very meanly 
illed in the Anatomical Structure or Make of a 
orſe, although he was a very diligent Obſerver 
df all manner of Accidents to which that Creature 


rſt liable: If therefore he had been better acquaint- 
to, d with Anatomy, his Accounts might have been 


difying as well as more inſtructive to his Readers, 


llied to an external Quinſey, as to its Situation, 
nd alſo in many other Reſpects, yet, no doubt, 
is it moſtly happens to Colts, it may (not without 


pared to the 
Small-Poxz 


ac then i it generally returns at ſix, ten, or 
Vvelve Years of ay This Author farther ob- 


or although this Diſtemper of the Strangles be near 


-m Reaſon) bear an Affinity to the Small-Pox : For, 
id, che. Blood of young Horſes may reaſonably be 
on uppoſed equally fluid, having not as yet been ſuf- 
it ciently eomminuted, or divided by frequent Cir- 


ulations, therefore, while they are in this * 


brought on by Colds, or other Miſmanagement in 


* 
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Te State, They are rendered more liable to Diſ- 
eaſes; and when theſe happen, they fuſe and melt 
the Blood, or purify it from its Viſcidities or groſſer | 
Parts, by ſome proper Outlets or Diſcharges, which 
are anſwerable to thoſe by which the Small-Pox 
are thrown out and diſcharged in human Bodies. 
But as the Small-Pox breaks out in little Puſtules, 
or Bladders full of Matter all over the Skin, where- 
ſoever the Veſſels are ſmalleſt, and where the Blood 
is moſt apt to ſtagnate or ſtop; yet becauſe the 
Blood-Veſſels in Horſes are conſiderably ſtronger 
and thicker than in our Bodies, therefore theſe Im- 
purities cannot be fo readily diſcharged in the Man- 
ner aforeſaid, but break out in Boils and Swellings 
in the Neck, c. And J hope this Account may 
ſatisfy every impartial Reader, that Colts are more 
ſubje& to the Strangles, and other Impoſthumations, 
than thoſe Horſes which are arrived at a more ma- 
tu sn. ie 
I would be underſtood under this Head, that moſt 
Colts (though not all) have the Strangles before 

they arrive at ſix Vears of Age; 2 will not 
ſay but the Diſtemper may be ſooner or later 


a As . as LS ooo. wad Lats aw. ac. 
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5 And I muſt own, that although I have 
bred ſeveral Colts myſelf, yet not one, to my Re- 
membrance, ever had the Strangles ; and this I at- 
tributed moſtly to their being kept warm in'Winter, 
with good Meat, Sc. ARE though this Theory 
ſeems tg contradict what I juſt now advanced, iz. 
that the Diſtemper called the:Strangles ſeems im- 
planted in the very Nature of Horſes, yet I ima 
gine the Seeds of it do not always meet with a pro- 
per Azdus, ſo as to; propagate the Strangles, til! 
ſuch Time as the yo orſe has contracted (what 
we call)"Colds; or, in better Zng/i/b, till ſuch Time 
as by the Conſtipation, or-Shutting-up of the Pores 
by the Violentneſs of the Seaſons, inſomuch that 
the requiſite Perſpiration is impeded, and proper 
Ferment prodated, which brings forth the Diſtem- 
| - per 
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per mentioned. And this is not a very ill-grounded 


Hypotheſis, if it be conſidered (as is really the 
Cale with ſeveral Kinds of Seeds,) how they will 


ue in the Earth Scores of Years together, without 


producing any ſuch Thing as a Crop, till ſuch Time 
as the Ground be dug up and huſbanded, and then 
indeed you ſhall have Turneps, Muſtard-Seed, and 
ſuch like, without ſowing one Grain; nay, altho' 
the ſame Ground has not been turned over for a 
Hundred Years before. And of this Fact I have 
been an Eye-Witneſs, (ſo far as my own Memory 


could inform me;) and it is well known in the 
Field-Country of Lancaſhire, that ſo ſure as any 


Perſon throws up a new Ditch, ſo ſure he will reap 
a fine Crop of Muſtard-Seed, without ſtrewing any 
upon the Ground before-hand, | 
Mr. Ray, in his Natural Hiſtory of Plants, has 
ſaid enough to convince any unprejudiced Perſon of 
the aforetaid Truth; and I have dwelt the longer 
upon this Matter, by reaſon of the great Analogy 


there is between Plants and Animals, with relation 


to a great many inward as well as outward Diſtem- 
pers: And this, if my Time would permit, I could 
with great Reaſon make appear. But I muſt pro- 
ceed to my Subject- matter. 

I fay then, ſo ſoon as it is perceived that a Colt 
(or it may he a Horſe of riper Years) has the Symp- 
toms or Signs of the Strangles upon him, and that 
the ſame has a 'Tendency between the Jaws, as is 
moſt common, from the dependent Situation of the 
Head, and that the Paſſages of the Gullet and 


Wind-Pipe are not endangered, the ſafeſt Way is 
to ripen the Swelling, and bring it to ſuppurate, or 


burſt, by warm Cloathing, and Applications which 
ſoften the inflamed Parts. For Example ; the fol- 
lowing excellent Poultice is proper to bring the of- 
ſending Matter outward, and thereby prevent Suf- 
focation, or other evil Accidents attending the La- 
rynx and Pharynx, or Muſcles of the Wind-Pipe 
and Gullet. | 
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An excel- Take of Leaves of Malloaus, and Marſh-Mallows, 
lent Poul- (either green cr dry, ) each ten Handfuls ; white Lilly- 
tice for the Root, half a Pound. Boil theſe very ſoft in Water, 


Strangles, 


and preſs them out flrongly ; then take Linſeed, and 


Fenugreek-Seed, each four Ounces ; bruiſe them, and 
boil them in tauo Puarts of Water ſlowly, till it be- 
come of a mucilaginous Cenſiſtence; after which, fir 
and beat it up well with the Leaves and Roots; then 
add four Ounces of Ointment of Marſh-Mallews, 
end one Pound of rendered Hogs-lard ; mix well, and 


keep for U/e. , 


This is a moſt incomparable Cataplaſin, or Poul- 
tice, in ſeveral Caſes beſides what I have mention- 
ed, when Nature is, as it were, deſponding, and 
cannot throw off the Load of Matter which cauſes 
the Diſtemper or Swelling, wg, Epc by its ge- 
nial Warmth (for it ought to be applied pretty 
warm) it comforts the ſtretched Fibrillæ or animal 
Threads, which are diſtended beyond their natural 
Tone or Dimenſions by the Influx of the offending 


Matter, and alſo 2 contributes to thin the 


Skin, by its molli ying and ſoftening Quality. So 


that theſe two principal and great Ends are anſwered 


by the Application of the aforeſaid Poultice, viz. 
bringing Relief to the diſtended Fibres, and alſo 
thinning the Skin and muſcular Fleſh ; infomuch 
that the fluctuating Matter may with more Eaſe be 
felt by the Finger, than it otherwiſe would be. In 
fine, I cannot ſay too much in Praiſe of this Cata-. 
plaſm, whoſe Virtues are ſo unparallelled by any 
other I could ever contrive ; (I mean in relation to 
tumefied or ſwelled Glands in -any Part of the 
Body ;) and I have known it uſed by my Direction, 
to Horſes in the Strangles, which have received 
great Benefit from it. The Manner of applying it 
is upon a double Cloth, very thick, and pretty 
warm, always adding a freſh Poultice as the old 
grows dry. ; 
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If the Tumour breaks, the Wound may be dreſſed 
with the Ointment under the Title of the Farrizr”s 
Ointment, ſpread warm on Tow, or ſuch like, and 
the Poultice over all: For you muſt remember to 
keep this going on till all the Glands are fallen, or 
come to their natural State and Bigneſs; otherwiſe, 
it may happen, as I have often obſerved, that 
for want of uſing the Poultice (or ſome ſuch Ap- 
plication) the Glands have been ſo indurated or har- 
dened, that they would not yield to any Thing but 
Extirpation-or Cutting out, and would turn out like 
a boiled Turnep or Potatoe, upon giving the Skin a 
croſs Inciſion or Cut, and pulling them out with 
one's Fingers. Or, for want of this Operation, 
the Horſe has been big and ſwelled about the Jaws 
during the whole Courſe of his Life. 

I adviſe to lay all ſinuous or hollow Wounds or 
Ulcers open, as far as poſlible, without Danger to 
the Blood-Veſſels, Nerves, or Tendons, and to 
make the Inciſion according to the Direction or 


Length of the Fibres, that is, you ought not to cut 


acroſs the Muſcles, or Leaders, (as they are called 
by Farriers.) . 

The Dreflings, after Inciſion, ſhould conſiſt of 
thoſe Things which are of a deter five and mundify- 
ing Quality, ſuch as are all the Kinds of Turpen- 
tine, which I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of in the 
following Pages. Theſe incorporated well with 
Honey, Volks of Eggs, &c. as I thall deſcribe 


under the Name of the act digeſtive Ointment, Proper 
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along with the Farrier's green Ointment, and a few Ointments 
Mixtures, moſtly ſpirituous, I believe will be ſuffi- for Wounds, 


cient for moſt” or all Wounds, both recent and 
green, as well as thoſe which, through bad Manage- 
ment and Length of Time, are grown ſinuous or 
hollow, and therefore difficult of Cure. 

Of a contrary Quality to Turpentines are all 
Kinds of Oil, Heg's-lard, &c. with all the Tribe 
of unctubus, oily, and greaſy Applications, ſuch as (for 
the moſt Part) Farriers are wont to apply to 

C 2 Wounds : 
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Wounds : For theſe greaſy Applications are very 
pernictous, by reaſon they occaſion fungous or proud 
Fleſh, and likewiſe foul the Bones, 'Tendons, Oc. 
where the Wounds are deep; therefore I would 
adviſe all Gentlemen to toſs ſuch Compoſitions out 
of their Stables, as detrimental. Indeed there is 
ſome Butter ordered in my Farrier's Ointment, but 
the Thing could not be made any way lower, or of 
an eaſier Kind than the % e digeliive Ointment, 
without it; and beſides, May-butter, when Cows 
are at Graſs, partakes of a fine mundifying or 
cleanſing Quahty, far before Hog's-lard, or ſuch 
like. And this 1 have many Times experienced to 
my Satisfaction. | 

Tents are alſo pernicious in moſt Caſes,- for they 
occaſion the Fleſh to grow callous, or hard and 
borny; and this is what is meant by the Wound's 
growing Fiſtulous; and till this Calloſity or horny 
Part be deſtroyed by Knife, Fire, or corroſive 
Powders, there is no ſuch Thing as healing the 
Wound, and on this Account it will diſcharge a 


' naſty, ſtinking, ſanious Matter, while the Horſe 


lives. | 

Mr. Gi4/on (in his Book of Farriery) is very tedi- 
ons and prolix in treating about the Cure of the 
Wound, when the Matter of the Strangles runs off ; 
but he might have ſaid as much to the Purpoſe in a 
few Words, wiz. Keep the Horſe's Body, and eſpe- 
cially his Threat, warm, and dreſs the Wound with 
Jome goed digeſiive and warming Ointment, and 
apply a ſoftening Poultice thick and warm over all, 
till ſuch Time as the Glunds or Kernels are fallen, 
and ihe Humeurs diſperſed + But this is not brought 
about without great Care and Patience: For in all 
the Swellings, either in Human or Brute Creatures, 


Tumen's of none are ſo tedious and difficult of Reſolution (or 
the Glands being diſſolved) as Tumours or e of the 
$ 


Glands, and this by reaſon of the Coldneſs of their 
Nature (if I may be allowed the Expreſſion ;) for 
the Blood, c. or rather the Juices, make fo ſlow 

; 1 a Circuit 
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a Circuit in the Glands, in Compariſon to what it 
does through the other (moſtly rectilinear) Canals 
of our Bodies, that theſe Swellings, from want of 
Heat, (which Philoſophers know conſiſts in Mo- 
tion,) are of a ſlow Procedure. 

I have ſaid thus much in relation to the Strangles, 
which I hope may be ſufficient: For in this Chapter, 
as well as the following, I ſhall not trouble the 
Reader with long Accounts of Things, which 
would rather puzzle and incumber his Memory, 
thau any way tend to his Information. Therefore 


I now proceed to ſay ſomething of the /purious, or 


falſe and Baſtard-Strangles. 


— 


r 
Of the Baſtard-Strang les. 


Onſieur Solleyſell, as well as our own Coun- 
tryman Mr. Markham, have accounted for 

the Baſtard-Strangles in a very odd kind of manner. 
Theſe Authors imagine, that when the Matter 


of the Strangles is imperfectly carried off, that there 


remains a latent Ferment in the Blood, which in 
its * Time will agitate the Humours, and 
cauſe them to fall upon the ſame Place where they 
ſhould have been before caſt off. And this, they 
ſay, may ſometimes happen ſive or ten Vears after- 
wards, when a Horſe is ten or fifteen Years old. 
Indeed at firſt Sight, and to moſt illiterate People, 
who have no other Notion of Things than as they 
123 or ſuit with the outward Senſes, this ſeems 
ound Reaſoning ; but it is all Bombaſt, nonſenſical 
Stuff: For it is well known there is no ſuch Thi: g 
as Fermentation in the Blood, nor in any other 
Fluid, which flows with the like Celerity ; becauſe 
this Celerity manifeſtly hinders that inteſtine Mo- 
tion, ſo abſolutely neceſſary to produce Fermenta- 
tion, But really, it is no eaſy Mattor to fix Boun- 
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daries to this Term; for under it ſome are for re- 
ducing almoſt all that belongs to Phyſic, chiefly as 
it is a Term that accounts for, in the Lump, many 
Ph ne mena, and faves a great deal of Trouble, by 
ſaying ſuch an Effect is occaſioned by Fermenta- 
tion. However, it ſo far concerns every body to 
have ſome juſt Apprehenſion of what this Term 
ought to expreſs, that I cannot be at too much 
Pains to explain it. Inſomuch as it regards Medi- 
cine, and exalting or deſtroying any Properties 
therein, we cannot have a better Idca of it, than 
by underſtanding all which concerns the procuring 
a ſpirituous Liquor from Corn. Firſt then, in the 
Grain itſelf muſt lie the Materials of what makes 
the ſpirituous Part, becauſe nothing elſe (beſides 
Water) is concerned in it. To this Purpoſe there- 
fore, it is ſoaked juſt ſo long in a Ciſtern of Water, 
as is ſuficient to looſen or open its natural 'Tex- 
ture; aiter which, it is thrown in a Heap, where 
it is ſuffered to lie, till by the Motion of its more 
fine and volatile Parts, it begins to heat and ſhoot 
out, as in Vegetation, or Growth in Plants. But 
to confine theſe Parts from flying off, by too long a 
Continuance of ſuch inteſtine Motion, it 1s thrown 
abroad thinner, and expoſed more and more to the 
Air, till it contracts almoſt a Dryneſs, which is 
finiſhed by the Kiln, and all its Parts maintained 
together, but yet in ſo lax or looſe a Condition, 
as very eaſily to open and unite with warm or hot 
Water: For by the Sweetneſs and Conſiſtence of 
the Wort, and Lightneſs of the Grains, it is plain, 
that the whole Subſtance of the Kernel is intimately 
mixed with the Liquor. 

After this Apparatus, to finiſh the Proceſs, and 
raiſe from it a ſtrong Spirit, the reſt is done by Fer- 
mentation with Yeaſt or Barm. But to explain 
how Fermentation is mechanically effected, and 
how it brings forth ſuch a Spirit, would take up too 
much Room in this Place; however, ſuch Effects 

- are 
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are very conceivable, if the Reader has the leaſt 
Notion of Hydroftatics. 

I could, under this Head, account for the diffe- 
rent Changes Bodies undergo under a State of Cor- 
ruption, - which is one Species of Fermentation, 
But with all theſe Requiſites to this inteſtine Mo- 
tion of Bodies, very little thereof can' take place 
in circulating Liquors, fuch as the Blood, c. 
How much ſoever this Term therefore is made uſe 
of to account for ſeveral Appearances in Animals, 
it muſt be from mere Ignorance, or on purpoſe 
to deceive, For thus far only can their Juices be 
capable of Fermentation, as they are remitted in 
their circulatory Motions enough to make the 
natural Attractions of their Particles greater, than 
the Force by which they are impelled or driven for- 
ward, which cannot be but where they are almoſt 
entirely ſtopped. And it 1s therefore in the larger 
Glands only, that the ſeparated Juices may undergo 
ſome Motions of this Kind, ſo as ſometimes to be 
changed thereby from their natural Properties : But 
the Blood (while in its Circulation) cannot undergo 
ſuch Influence, becauſe the Velocity of its Parts, 
from the impelling Force, is too great to let them 
obey their Attractions of one another. How re- 
mote from Truth then muſt thoſe Reaſonings be 
which are built upon ſuch a Foundation, J mean 
ſuch as build their Faith upon imaginary Notions 
of the Blood's being in a Ferment, (as the common 
Expreſſion goes) and how hazardous muſt a Prac- 
tice be which flows from ſuch a Theory ? 

I have been more tedious with relation to the 
aforeſaid Term than ordinary, becauſe it will, I 
hope, ſave me farther Trouble in the Sequel of this 
Book, when I come to treat of Fevers, which (ac- 
cording to the common Notion) are, "occaſioned 
through a Fermentation in the Blood : Therefore 
I beg the Reader will excuſe the Prolixity. But to 


return, 
C 4 When 
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When Swellings, like the Strangles, happen to 
old Horſes about their Jaws and among the Glands 
or Kernels of the Throat, it is an infallible Sign of 
a crazy Conſtitution, and often is a Forerunner of 
the Glanders, unleſs ſuch Swellings are occaſioned 
by ſome violent Colds, or hard Uſage. And really 
the fame Difpoſition may be obſerved in human 

zodies; for it theſe happen to be of a tender and 
delicate Habit, or conſumptive, the glandulous 
Parts are often tumeſied and (ſwelled, as well theſe in 
the Throat called by Anatomiſts the Parotides, as 
thoſe in the Meſentery or Cawl; and of this Truth 
I have been many times convinced in the Courſe of 
my Practice and Diſſection of Bodies. 

Laſtly, In all Caſes where there is a groſs Habit, 
with a Tendency to Swellings in the Limbs, or any 
other particular Part of the Body, Purging may be 
neceſlary-; as likewiſe in humid or watery Diſeaſes, 
ſuch as tend towards a Dropſy of the Belly, &c. 
in Diſorders of the Liver, cauſing the Jaundice, 
and m the manifold Diſtempers of the Eyes, but 
wore eſpecially when they proceed from Rheum. 
For really, in dry Blindneſs, as it is called, I am 
ſure it cannot be of Service ; and when I come to 
treat of the Diſeaſes of the Eye, I hope to doit in 
ſuch a Manner as that the World will be convinced 
of the Soundneſs of my Doctrine, which does not 
conſiſt in Hypotheſis, and chimerical Notions, but 
is founded upon the ſtrongeſt Anatomical Obſerva- 
tion and Expenence. 

I ſay, Purging is proper in the Diſeaſes above- 
mentioned, by reaſon of the Revulſion or calling 
back of the Humours from thoſe Parts: It may like- 
wiſe be proper in moſt. Ailments of the Head, 
where there 15 not any Fever, but only a Stagna- 
tion or Stopping of the Circulation of the Blood in 
ſome of the ſmall Veſſels. For, Purging in ſuch 
Caſes puts the Blood into a more briſk and free 
Motion ; not (as ſome pretend) by carrying off any 
offending Matter, for that is impoſlible, (as mw 
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be ſhewn hereafter,) but by cauſing an uneaſy Sen- 
ſation, and irritating the Glands of the Guts, and 
thereby obliging them to throw off their Contents 
both good and bad. "This, I fay, makes what I 
term Revulſion; as alſo better fits the Gland to 
perform their Office of Secretion, not only in the 
Meſentery or Cawl, but quite through the whole 
Body (if the Purge be prepared as it ought) when 
a Horſe can bear purging. And I might, under 
this Head, plainly ſhew, how ridiculous it is for 
any Perſon to imagine that 'a Purge carries off this 
or that particular Humour, any more than that the 
Blood can be freed from the moſt offending Part of 
it by Phlebotomy, in every or any Caſe whatſoever, 
And, although I am convinced that what I am 
now writing is in direct Oppoſition to the common 
received Opinion, yet I doubt not making it plain 
as the Sun at Noon-Day, iz. that Purging is only 
making Revulſion in a particular Manner, and that 
the Good 1t produces flows from a different Spring 
than what is commonly thought. 
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OST Authors, who have treated of Fewers Of Feve,; 


in Horſes, have defined ſuch Diſeaſes under 
a preternatural Heat of the Blood : And the French 
Farrier, So/ley/e/}, has in particular compared “ a 
Fever to the Ebullition or Working-up of Wine 
“ (for they have little Malt Liquor in France, in a 
“ Caſk, where the ſame being agitated, heated, 
„ dilated, and fermented, and having no Vent; 
„ breaks impetaauſly through all Obſtacles, ſpread- 
« ing its Steams and Vapours all around; and ap- 


« pears ſo muddy, that we cannot diſcern the leaſt 


« Drop of Wine in the Veſſel. But after theſe diſor- 
“ derly Motions, all the Impurities that were in 
5 „ „ the 
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« the Wine are ſeparated, the Lees fall to the 
„ Bcttom, a Sort of Scum floats on the Top, and 
« the Concavity of the Veſſel is covered with a Sort 
„% of cruſty Subſtance.” ; 

Thus far Monſ. Solleyſell; who, though he was 
one of the better Sort of Farriers, by way of Reaſon- 
ing, yet he was far wide of the Mark, For firſt, 
I inſiſt upon it, that there is no ſuch Thing as Fer- 
mentation in the circulating Blood ; although I own 
the Tranſlation of morbific Matter in Fevers ſhews 
ſomething very like it, viz. That, after the Blood's 
Ebullition, it throws off the offending Matter in 
Tumours and Eruptions, much in the manner of the 
Sediments of fermented Liquors. Yet, notwithſtand- 
ing this Appearance ſuits ſo pat with our outward 
Senſes, it is far from Truth; I mean, to imagine 
that there is a Poſſibility of the Blood's Fermenta- 
tion, (any otherwiſe than as I have before deſcribed 
under this 'Term ;) and if it only happens in the 
manner J have pointed out, there is no doubt but 
all the Effects, ſuch as Tumours, Eruptions, &c. 
may follow a Fever as well every whit, as if there 
was ſuch a Thing as Fermentation in the Blood. 

In my Opinion, as well as ſeveral who have 
gone before me, a Fever is an augmented Velocity 
of the Blood ; and the almoſt infinite Vanety of 
Cauſes of this Diſtemper, does fo diverſify its Ap- 
p<arances, and indicate ſo many Ways or Methods 
of Cure, that really it is no eaſy Matter to write 
down Rules for the Management of Horſes in ſuch 
a Condition. However, [ ſhall attempt it in the 
moſt conciſe and beſt Manner I am able. . 

Firſt then, the Blood (as all other Fluids) being 
compoſed or made of Liquid Parts, is therefore 
capable of being put into a mote than ordinary 
Degree of Motion, both by external and internal 
Cauſes, When the Cauſe happens to be ſimple 
and external, as for Inſtance, when the Blood is 
violently agitated and put into a Hurry by the 
Heat of the Sun, os by violent and exceſſive * 

erciſe; 
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erciſe ; I ſay, in ſuch Caſe, the Fever will be only 
of the Symptomatic Kind : For in ſuch Caſe the 
Blood is fuſed or melted like Wax, and conſequent- 
ly requires more Space in the Veſſels, than when 
in its ordinary State ; and likewiſe as it becomes 
more thin and fluid, its Motion increaſes, which is 
obvious enough, by reaſon all thin Liquors, move 
with more Swiftneſs, than thoſe that are thick. Add 
to this, the Compreſſion the Blood meets with (when 
in this State) from the Sides of the Veſſels, Oc. 
which is in Proportion to the Degrees of Fuſion or 
'Thinneſs. Theſe Kinds of Fevers are regular and 
uniform: But when a Fever proceeds from any ill 
Quality in the Blood, as when it is too viſcid 
and thick, occaſioning Obſtructions in the Veſſels 
which are ſmalleſt; I fay, the Blood being ob- 
ſtructed there, and meeting with ſuch Oppoſition, 
muſt needs occaſion great Diſorders, eſpecially while 
it flows in a greater Quantity than ordinary into any 
particular Part of the Body, and while it endea- 
vours to find out proper Vents and Paſlages for it- 
ſelf. Now in both theſe Caſes, the Glandular Diſ- 
charges muſt in great meaſure be hurt. But in com- 
33 Fevers, Has of the excretory Ducts or Pipes, 


y which the Glands diſcharge themſelves, may be- 


too open, whilſt others are obſtructed : And hence 
it is, that Nature is ſo much put to it in Fevers of 
every Species and Denomination ; for in thoſe that 
are moſt ſimple, ſhe is over-power'd by a too great. 
Quantity of Blood, occafioned by a too great Rare- 
faction as aforeſaid, whereby it takes more Space in 
the Veſlels than uſual, and moves with ſo much 
Rapidity, as to diſcompoſe the whole Body. Like- 
wile in thoſe Fevers proceeding from vitiated Blood,. 
the is oppreſs'd by violent Impulſes and irregular 
Diſcharges, before the Blood, c. can become of 


fuch a Texture or Make, as to render it fit to paſs. 


equally into all Parts; and therefore, it is obſerv- 
able, whatever Changes the Blood undergoes in all 


the different Kinds of Fevers, that ſo long = the 


ilcaſe 
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Diſeaſe laſts, theſe Changes muſt have a Tendency 
either to an over- great Rarefaction or Thinneſs, or 
elſe to the over- great Thickneſs and Viſcidity of 
the Blood. 

A Fever A Fever may likewiſe proceed from an Inequality 

222 of the Subſtance of the Blood, whereby ſome Parts 

equality of of it paſs more eaſily than others through the ſmaller 

the Sub- Veſlels. I fay, this may produce the Symptoms 
ſtance of the common to Fevers; as violent and exceſſive Heat, 

Blocd. and beating of the Arteries, Cc. and this is ſo clear 
and evident, that it needs no Manner of Proof, ſince 
Heat muſt always be the Effect of Motion. 

Some former Authors (and thoſe of Note too) 
have taken infinite Pains, to ſhew the different 
Kinds of Fevers from rarefied or thinn'd Blood, as 
alſo thoſe ariſing from the viſcid and thick : But in 

- my humble Opinion, though I have conſidered them 
over and over azain, they only argue to ſhew their 
Learning: For the Atiology or Doctrine teaching (or 
rather pretending to tcach) us the Knowledge of the 
Cauſes of Diſtempers, 1s a dark and abſtruſe Doc- 
trine ; and really it is no eaſy Matter to ſhew, how 
many F—ts go to an Ounce. Yet the Reaſoning 
and Arguments of many upon the aforeſaid 'Term, 
amounts not to a quarter Part of what's pretended ; 
nor can ſuch in any Manner or Shape edify or im- 
prove our Underſtanding ; fince they only conſiſt of 
unintelligible Metaphors which rather puzzle and per- 
plex the Reader than otherwiſe. Indeed I own, that 
the Art of Medicine is brought at laſt to very great 
Perfection, and many Things proved plain to a De- 
monſtratiop: But I think, with Submiſſion, that theſe 
Improvements and Diſcoveries go no farther, than 
ſhewing us the Force and Manner of Operation of Mo- 
dicines. And in this Part of Knowledge, there is no 
doubt, but Natural Philoſophy has the greateſt Share. 
I ſhall therefore ſhun, as much as in me hes, all dark 
and abfiruſe Reaſonings, as well as unintelligible 
Terms, and fo proceed to give my Opinion upon 
what is called a Simple, or rather Symptomatic Fever, 
| CHAP, 
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CHAP. vu. 


Of a Sympiomatic Fever. 


HAVE. explained, under the Sixth Chapter, Symptoma- 

what I mean by a Symptomatic Fever, vi. 3 
that it is a Fever proceeding from Accidents, rather“ 
than any noxious Quality in the Blood itſelf : As 
for Inſtance, the Gout in Human Bodies cauſes a 
Symptomatic Fever, ſo does the firſt Milk in Wo- 
men's Breaſts; and in Brute Creatures, as I have 
ſaid, to wiolent Exerciſe in hot Weather, or in Cold, 
when not duly managed afterwards. 

Secondly, This Fever may be occaſioned by turning + 
a Horſe to Graſs in very hot Weather ; eſpecially 
if the Incloſure be ſmall, where there is but little 
Air, and where there is not any convenient Shade 
to cover him from the ſcorching Heat of the Sun. 

Mr. Gibſen, in his Book of Farriery, ſays, that 
4% this Fever (I mean what he calls Simple, and 
„ what I term Symptomatic may be cauſed by 
„ bleeding a Horſe in the Heat of the Sun, in a 
* hot Seaſon, without houſing ; and that becauſe 
“during the Operation the Blood is put into a 
greater Motion than ordinary, and that this new 
„Motion is kept up and increaſed by the additional 
« Heat of the Weather.” And he farther ſays, 
that this Doctrine may be illuſtrated by the com- 
«© mon Effects of Fire under a Pot or Kettle, where 
«© the Heat of the Water increaſes more in the 
« ſame Spaces of Time, according to the Degrees 
* of its Motion, tho? the Fire be not increas d.”? 
Now, for my Part, I frankly confeſs, I don't right- 
ly OP e a Mr. G:b/or's Meaning, unleſs it is, 
that the Water heats more in the ſame given Time 
when near boiling, than it did a while before ; but 
at beſt this is only a very lame and unſatisfactory 
Experiment. | 
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In the next Place, external Cold, which hinders 
that natural Perſpiration, or inſenſible Sweating, fo 
beneficial to both Man and Beaſt, may bring on 


dered, pro- this Fever: For by hindering Perſpiration, the 


duces a 
Fever. 


Quantity of Blood is increaſed, and that too with 
ſuch a Fluid, as is far from the Homegene or benign 
Nature of it. 

And here it may be obſerved, with reſpect to 
Cauſes and Effects, that the ſame Cauſe will pro- 
duce very often different Effects, and that the ſame 
Effect will often proceed from different Cauſes. For 
Cold, when its Effects are ſudden and univerſal, 
will cauſe as ſudden a Change in the Blood : But 
when Cold is only partial or gradual, it will have 
a much different Effect; ſuch as touching the Brain, 
Lungs, or ſome other particular Bowel : Yet not- 
withſtanding all this, the different Effects which we 
may obſerve from the ſame Cauſe, or the ſame 
Effect proceeding from ſeemingly oppoſite Cauſes, 
may only ariſe from the different Degrees of Effica- 
Cy in the Cauſes themſelves. Wherefore we can- 
not be exact and competent Judges thereof, eſpe- 
cially as they are exerted in the Animal Body, 
which is infinitely various in its Compoſition and 
Structure. I ſhall now proceed to give an Account 
of the Signs of a Fever in general. | 


TheSigns of 'The Signs of a Symptomatic and continued 


a Feyer, 


Fever are, violent Heat and Fullneſs of the Veſſels, 
which will appear even to the Eye; a Beating of 
the Heart and Flanks much quicker than ordinary ; 
a Dryneſs in the Mouth, with Roughneſs of the 
Tongue; continual Watchfulneſs and Reſtleſſneſs; 
inſomuch that if a Horſe be ſeized with this Fever 
in the Field, he will be perpetually moving from 
Place to Place, going often to the Water,. but (as- 
fome Authors fay) cannot drink ; tho? really I am 
of Opinion all Creatures will drink if ſeized with a 
Fever: And notwithſtanding it was the former Prac- 
tice to deny much Liquids in ſuch Caſes ; yet the 
Moderns agree that Diluters are of all Things not 

to 
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to be denied, provided they conſiſt of proper Mix- 

tures, c. Beſides, when a Horſe is ſeized with a 

Fever, he will often ſmell to the Ground without 

paſturing or feeding. Theſe I think are the moſt 

common Signs. Now for the Cure. | 
Having laid down the Cauſes, as far as we may The Cure, 

well judge, and alſo the Signs of a Symptomatic 

Fever, it remains that I go thro' the Methods of 

Cure; and herein we are to obſerve, that ſince 

there can be no Accidents in theſe Kind of Fevers 

but what depend upon the Augmentation of the 

Blood's circular Motion, and while in this State the 

Blood is not ſuppoſed to be in any wiſe, or at leaſt 

but little vitiated, thoſe Things are only to be done 

or adminiſtred, which tend to leſſen the faid Mo- 

tion, and bring it to a more quiet and ſedate State. 

Therefore, Bleeding is in the firſt Place neceſſary, 

after which Clyſters, compounded of a ſtrong De- Clyſters 

coction of Sena, with about a Quarter of a Pound Proper in 

of the coarſeſt Sugar diſſolved in each, may be pros 

per at due Intervals; for Example, once every Day, 

to keep the Horſe's Body opened. Ns 
There are not many Drugs required in theſe Fe- | 

vers; for, as I have ſaid, proper Bleeding, along 

with the continued Uſe f Clyſters for Sow ſix 

Days, is ſufficient to conquer the Diſeaſe, provided 

the Horſe's Diet conſiſt of proper Food, and this 


. ſhould be given him ſparingly ; for Nature is the 


beſt Guide, which (in Man as well as Brute Crea- 
tures) commands, that in moſt (or even all) Diſor- 
ders, a ſtrict Regard be had 20 ie overcharge the 
Stomach ; for by ſuch Management, ſhe is ſo far 
from being aſſiſted, that ſhe is, on the contrary, 
hindered in her Efforts towards carrying off the 
Diſeaſe. * 

A Horſe in a Fever ſhould have no cold Water A Horſe in 
given him, but rather Milk and Water warm, with 2 Fever 
a little Oatmeal ſtrewed upon it ; and this may in- * 
deed be given him in pretty large Quantities, as a Water. 
Diluter and Cooler of the Blood, c. 
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Medicines to be uſe 
LNpropet in ble Commotions in the Blood in ſuch Caſes, and 
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Purging Medicines, by the Mouth, ought never 


in Fevers ; for theſe raiſe new and terri- 


may in all Likelihood occaſion an Inflammation in 
the Guts, by deriving or drawing a Quantity of the 
Febrile Matter that Way. 

Before the Ule of Clyſters as aforeſaid, the Far- 
rier ſhould anoint his Hand very well with Oil or 
freſh Butter, and paſs it up the Horſe's Fundament, 
in order to bring away the hardened Dung or Excre- 
ments; and his Clyſter-Pipe ſhould be long and 
large, that the Liquor may paſs as far as poſſible in- 
to the Guts. I know ſome Farriers who have Sy- 
ringes, or Inſtraments commonly called Squirts, 
which will contain at leaſt three Quarts of Liquid; 
and theſe, in my Opinion, are exceeding proper to 
inject Clyſters. For the Guts of a Horſe are not 
only large, but of a conſiderable Length, from the 


Valve in the Colon downwards; ſo that the Quan- 


tity injected or thrown up into the Gut, ought not 
to be leſs than two Quarts, foraſmuch as thoſe Things 
which lie in leſs Room, are of too powerful a Na- 
ture to be made uſe of on theſe Occaſions; I mean, 
that if a Clyſter was contrived in a little ny 
fo as to operate, it muſt be compounded of ſuc 

ſharp ſtimulating Ingredients, as perhaps might do 


more Harm than Good. Therefore, as I have ſaid, 


let all Clyſters in Fevers be mild in Operation, and 
large in Quantity. 


Achyder in Take of Mallow Leaves, and Pellitory of the Wall, 


each four Flandfuls; Anijeed, and Caraways bruiſed, 
of each one Ounce; boil theſe in feur Quarts of Wa- 
ter to three, then ſtrain it off ; and add of Gallipoly- 
Oil three Ounces, of coarſe Sugar four Ounces, Ca- 
ryoco/tinum Electuary one Ounce, mix. The Caryo- 
coſtinum coſts about 2d. | 


Some add Lenitize Electuary three Ounces, or as 
the Nature of the Oaſe requires. For really there 
15 
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is not any ſuch Thing as preſcribing general Rules 
in Fevers, which ſometimes require more, ſome- 
times leſs of Purgatives, ſuch as the Lenitive Elec- 
tuary, Electuary called Caryocoſtinum, or ſuch like, 
to be mixed with the Clyſters: But if what I have 
before preſcribed cauſe the Horſe to void his Ex- 
crements, I think it is ſufficient without adding any 
Thing more purgative. e 
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Clyſters ſhould be injected pretty warm; for Ex- Clyſters 
ample, as warm as one can poſſibly hold the Bladder ſhould be 


with the Liquor unto one's Cheek ; and the Horſe's 
Tail kept cloſe to his Fundament for ſome Time, 
that the Clyſter may be retained as long as may be. 

There are many more Forms of Clyſters preſcrib- 
ed, in ancient Authors, but this which J have ſet 
down may ſuffice, and will do as much Service as 
all the reſt, which are only of the like Intention. 

T think it needleſs to enumerate all the different 
Kinds of Fevers, ſuch as the Putrid, the Peſtilen- 
tial, the Hefic, the Intermitting, and the like; 
ſecing it would not be of Uſe to the Reader, and 
only ſerve to ſwell this Treatiſe, which I deſign to 
write as conciſe as poſſible, yet with all due Regard 
to the Diſtempers which Gentlemen can or may 
form juſt Ideas of. And therefore I at preſent quit 
the Subject of Fevers, and proceed to di hours upon 
what the Farriers commonly term Surfeits. 


HN A. VIII. 
Of Surfeits. 


S this is a Term frequently uſed among Far- 

' riers, as well as all Sorts of People, to ſig- 

nify a Diſeaſe, I think it not amiſs to ſay ſome- 
thing in relation to it. 


injected 
very Warts 


By a Surfeit is principally underſtood all ſuch Ma- What is ge- 


ladies or Diſtempers as proceed from exceſſive and 
wnmoderate Feeding, but eſpecially upon unwhole- 
' ſome 


nerally 
meant by a 
Surfcit, 
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ſome Food; from Cold and Hard-riding, Se. 
whereby a Horſe forſakes his Meat, and is infeſted 
with hard Swellings, which (if they happen to fall 
upon the Joints) will, in proceſs of Time, occaſion 
Lameneſs and many other Diſorders. 

I will not ſay but Farriers call thoſe Horſes ſur- 
feited which do not thrive well, or have their Coats 
ſtaring and ſtickle, (as the Term is ;) but the Diſ- 
tinction I have made is moſt bounded and intelligi- 
ble; for really theſe ignorant Fellows call all 
Horſes, which have been in Uſe, ſurfeited, (if they 
don't thrive well,) as I have already faid. 

Now whatever be the original Cauſe of Surfeits, 
that is, whether they proceed from Colds, Exceſs 
of Feeding, or laborious Exerciſe, or from any Diſ- 
poſition of the Air or Climate; it is very certain, 
that what goes under the Notion of Surfeits, is no 
other than that which follows the imperfe# Solution 
of a Diſeaſe : As when the Matter of the Diſtem- 
per is, by Tranſlation, thrown or caſt off upon ſome 


articular Part of the Body, ſo as to occaſion Swel- 
ings, Oc. But theſe Surfeits, which proceed only 
from a Glut of Provender, or the like, are eaſily 
cured, as their Cauſe is the moſt ſimple ; whereas 
thoſe, on the other hand, proceeding from compli- 
cated Cauſes, are often the Effects of Chronic Di- 
ſtempers, or Diſtempers of long 2 And 


therefore the Cure is hard and difficult, an 
many Times ſuch Horſes are incurable. 

But I imagine myſelf better to be underſtood, if 
I give my 'Thoughts concerning that Kind of Sur- 
feit which proceeds from Over-feeding or Foul- 
feeding ; for, by the Knowledge thereof, all that 
is neceſſary concerning Surfeits will be more intel- 
igible, as it is this alone which, truly and properly 
ſpeaking, conſtitutes a Surfeit. 

Firſi then, we are to conſider, that while the 
Stomach 1s conſtantly receiving Food, and as con- 
ſtantly tranſmitting new * of Chyle or nu- 
tritive Juice to the Maſs of Blood, that . 

2 


indeed 
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the Blood- Veſſels become diſtended and full, inſo- 
much that what is over and above ſufficient for a 
Horſe's juſt Nouriſhment, cannot be carried off by 
the proper Outlets ; that is to ſay, the Canals or 
Pores of the Extremities are not wide enough to 
admit of ſo much groſs Matter as is ſeparated by the 
Glands of the Inteſtines or Guts; and conſequently 
the Diſtention of the Veſſels will be more and more 
increaſed : And here it may not be thought amiſs 
to ſhew, as briefly as may be, how Animal Digeſ- 
tion is performed. And firſt I fay, 
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Animal Digeſtion is the Diſſolution or Separation Animal Di- 
of the Aliments into ſuch minute Parts, as are fit beſtion ex- 


to enter the La&eal or milky Veſſels, and circulate plained, 


with the Maſs of Blood ; or it is the fimple Break- 
ing of the Coheſion, or ſticking together of all the 
little Maleculæ or Cakes and Lumps, which com- 
poſe the Subſtances any Animal feeds upon. Now 
the principal Agents employed in this Action, are, 


firſt, the Juices ſeparated. by the ſalivary Glands, 


or Glands about the Mouth and Throat. Next 
to the Saliva may be reckoned the Juice of the 
Glands in the Stomach, and the Liquors we drink, 
whoſe chief Property is to ſoften the Aliments, as 
they are Fluids which eaſily enter the Pores of 
moſt Bodies, and by ſwelling them break their moſt 
intimate Coheſions: And how prodigious a Force 
Fluids have when acting in ſuch a Manner, may be 
learned from the Force that Water, with which a 
Rope is wetted, has to raiſe a Weight faſtened to 
and ſuſtained at one End of it. And this Force 1s 
much augmented by the Impetus or Stroke which 
the Heat of the Stomach gives to the Particles of 
the Fluid. Nor does this Heat promote Digeſtion 
thus only, but likewiſe by rarefying the Air con- 


tained in the Pores of the Food, which helps to 


burſt its Parts aſunder: And therefore ſuch Liquors 
as are moſt Fluid, -or whoſe Particles have the leaſt 
Viſcidity or Clammineſs, are moſt proper to aſſiſt 
the Faculty I am treating of ;. by reaſon ſuch Li- 

| | ' quors 
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nors can the more eaſily inſinuate themſelves inte 
the Pores of the Aliments. And of all other Fluids 
Water ſeems the moſt fit for this Uſe: For, though 
ſome ſpirituous Liquors may as eaſily penetrate the 
Subſtances we feed upon, yet they have another 
Property by which they hurt, rather than help Di- 
geſtion ; and that is, their Particles have a ſtrong 
attractive Force, by which, when imbibed into the 
Subſtance of our Food, they draw the Parts thereof 
nearer to one another: So that, in Fact, they con- 
tract and harden, inſtead of ſwelling and diſſolving 
our Victuals. And it is by this Property, that they 
preſerve from Corruption Animal and Vegetable 
Subſtances : not but that we ſometimes find they 
help Digeſtion, as they irritate and excite the Coat 
of the Stomach to a ſtronger Contraction; and 
therefore, when they are duly diluted, they may 
not only be uſeful, but requiſite, I ſay, when the 
Food 1s thus prepared, its Parts are ſoon ſeparated 
from one another, and diſſolved into a Fluid with 
the Liquors in the Stomach, by the continual Mo- 
tion of its Sides, whoſe abſolute Power is demon- 
ſtrated to be equal to the Preſſure of 117088 Pound- 
weight in a Human Body, and in a Horſe this Force 
or Power of Digeſtion is near double: To which, 
if we add the Power of the Diaphragm or Midriff, 
together with the Muſcles of the Abdomen or lower 
Belly, which likewiſe conduce to aſſiſt in Digeſtion, 
then the Sum in a Human Body will amount to 
250734 Pound-weight, which has been proved to a 
very great Nicety by Dr. Wainwright, and others, 
And ſince I am advanced thus far into a Diſcourſe 
upon Digeſtion, I hope it will not be unentertain- 
Nutrition, ing for: me to ſhew how Nutrition 1s performed, 
what, and Under this Term may be comprehended, Fir, all 
— that paſſes under Digeſtion as already mentioned. 
emed Secondly, the Appoſition of new Parts in the room 
of thoſe wore off by Action: Rut here it is to be 
taken Notice, that the Parts of the Food are not 
diſſolved into eſſential Parts, (as ſome call them,) 
or 
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or Elements, whether Chymical, or any other, by 
the Aſſiſtance of a Ferment in the Stomach ; that is 
to ſay, by a Separation of ſome Parts of different 
Kinds combined together, and an Union of other 
Parts before in Separation, as it happens in all Fer- 
mentation of Wine, wherein Tarrarous Particles, 
before united with others, are ſeparated ; and Par- 
ticles of Phlegm and Oil, which were before in Se- 
paration, are brought nearer together, and form a 
true Spirit. But, by the Concoction which is per- 
formed in the Stomach, the Food is divided into in- 
tegral Parts, not differing from what they were be- 
fore, but only in obtaining leſſer Bulk; in the ſame 
Manner altogether as Coral is ground upon a Marble 
with Water, and reduced into an im 
der, whoſe Parts are only ſmall Pieces of Coral, and 
not any Principle into which Coral is reſolved, as 
has (by ignorant Chymiſts) been fooliſhly ima- 
gined: For the Proof of this Aſſertion, there needs 
no other Argument than, that in the Stomach and 
Inteſtines of the larger Fiſh, which devour and di- 
geſt the leſſer, the Chyle is nothing elſe but a Li- 
quor filled with the Fibres of the devoured Fiſh, as 
may eaſily be diſcerned with a Microſcope; or the 
ſmall Parts of Fibres no way differing 
larger (that 1s, indigeſted Pieces of Fleſh) but in' 
The Chyle thus elaborated or con- 
cocted in the Stomach, by its alternate ContraQions, 
and the Force of the neighbouring Muſcles, is 
thrown out into the Inteſtines or Guts; at its En- 
trance into which, it is diluted with Bite or Gall, 
and Pancreatic Juice, (or 
End by the Gland called the Sweet-Bread;) and 
theſe Liquors do not undergo any Efferveſcence or 
Fermentation with the Chyle, or with one another, 
but are ſmoothly and quietly mixed therewith, and 
with each other, as appears by many and repeated 
But by Means of the Bile or Gall, 
and Pancreatic Juice, the Chyle is rendered more 
Fluid: And hence it is, that the Parts of the Food 


Ipable Pow- 


Magnitude. 


Juice ſeparated for this 
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(in ſome Meaſure diſſolved by the Motion of the 
Stomach, but not ſufficiently ſeparated from each 
other, through want of a due Quantity of Fluid, 
every one yet being in ſome Meaſure in Contact 
with each other) paſs over the Pylorus or lower Ori- 
fice of the Stomach into the Guts; and when theſe 
greater or leſs digeſted Particles cannot, by reaſon 
of their Magnitude, be ſtrained in any conſiderable 
Quantity into the Lacteals, they are thruſt yet far- 
ther into the Inteſtinal Tube, and therein putrify, 
fince they are out of the Verge of Circulation, 
which commences at the Lacteals: For all Things, 
as the Fleſh of dead Creatures, Herbs, c. which 
are capable of Putrefaction out of the Animal, are 
capable of Digeſtion in it. And from hence it is 
that Digeſtion is much more effectually and expedi- 
tiouſly perfarmed in the Day Time, or when the 
Animal is awake, than in the Night, or during 
Sleep: Becauſe while awake, every Creature breathes 
thicker, and the Diaphragm or Midriff, and Muſcles 
of the Abdomen, and even of the whole Body, are 
more exerciſed, and the Stomach oftener compreſſed. 
It alſo follows, that by gentle Walking (or while 
any Animal exerciſes in a moderate Degree) Digeſ- 
tion is more effectually and expeditiouſly performed, 
than while in Idleneſs and without Motion. And 
that this is the true Theory of Digeſtion and Nutri- 
tion (I mean that it is the Motion of the Diaphragm, 
&c, which conduce in a great Meaſure to theſe great 
Ends) will appear from the very Phiz or Counte- 
nance of a hard Student, more eſpecially if he be- 
take himſelf to this Work ſoon ther Eating ; for, 
by this his Viſage looks pale and wan, for no other 
Reaſon than that the Mind is fo diverted, that Re- 
ſpiration or Breathing is more rare or ſeldom, that 
is, we do not fetch our Breath near ſo often, as even 
when we ſleep, which is a very bad Situation for 


Digeſtion : Add to this the Determination of the 


Animal Spirits, which, after eating a hearty Meal, 
ought to flow in greater Abundance to the Stomach, 
| "IQ in 
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in order to aſſiſt Digeſtion. For this ſo very ſen- 
fible Membrane is touched with a pleaſant Titilla- 
tion after Eating, which determines the Animal Spi- 
rits, as I have ſaid, towards the Stomach. But, on 
the other hand, when the Mind or Cogitative Soul 
is taken up with the Reſolution of dark and pro- 
blematical Queſtions, or the like; I ſay, this deter- 
mines the Animal Spirits towards the Brain; where- 
as Nature deſigns them, for ſome Time after Eat- 
ing, for the Uſe aforeſaid. From hence it may be 
obſerved, how neceſſary it is for Students to unbend 
the Mind by ſome Kind of Muſic, or other Plea- 
ſure of like Kind and Benefit, to forward Digeſtion ; 
otherwiſe, as I have already hinted, their Viſage 
will be pale, fallow and wan. 

It is alſo obſervable, that we digeſt better in 
Winter than Summer ; becauſe in the Winter, to 
drive away the Senſe of Cold, we are oftener put 
upon Exerciſes and greater Activity of Body, than 
in the Summer Seaſon : As likewiſe, becauſe the 
Muſcles and ſolid Parts are more Tenſe and Firm, 
and conſequently ſtronger, in their Contractions and 
Attractions. But as for any Ferment in.the Stomach, 
whether it be Salva or Serum, ouſing out from the 
Glands of the Stomach, it cannot contribute any 
Thing to the Digeſtion of the Food any farther 
than by ſoftening it, whereby it is capable of being 
farther divided. Neither do any Liquors flow into 
the Stomach to promote Digeſtion; but Digeſtion, 
that is, the Motions of Swallowing, Chewing, and 
of the Stomach, are the Cauſe why theſe Liquors 
are p eſſed out, and that they drain into the Sto- 
mach. For that thoſe Liquors contribute nothing 
(farther than as I have mentioned) to Digeſtion, is 
manifeſt from hence, that if Herbs or Meats be mixed 
with them in any convenient Place, (as warm as the 
Stomach,) but without Motion, they will never be 
changed into Chyle. So that it is aſtoniſhing that 
any Writer ſhould aſcribe to the Serum of the Blood 
(as it is excerned or ſeparated by the Glands) a Fa- 
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calty of changing ſolid Meats into Chyle ; whereas 
it is evident, that the Serum, or thin Part of the 
Blood, is not a fit Menſtruum or Diſſolvent for the 
Solution of Bread, Meat, or Herbs. But this At- 


fair will be better underſtood from confidering the 


never-to-be-forgotten and juſtly celebrated Mr. 
Beyle's Diſcourſe upon a Machine for Digeſtion, as 
deſcribed by Rapin ; wherein, without the Help of 
any Ferment, but by the Aſſiſtance only of Warmth, 
(and the Preſſure of rarefied Air confined,) Bones 
and Fleſh, with the Addition of a ſmall Portion of 
Water, are turned into a Jelly, where nothing is 


wanting to its being made real Chyle, but the rough 


e of a Body to grind and often ſhake it 
about. 

The Chyle thus made, waſhes over the Pylorus 
or lower Orifice of the Stomach, into the Inteſtinal 
Tube or Gut called Duodenum, which in Horſes 1s 
26 or 27 Yards in Length, and wider than in Oxen: 
It 1s ſomething narrower for about a Foot and an 
half from the Stomach, where the Porus Biliarius 
or Gall-Pipe, and Pancreatic Duc or Pipe, which 
carries a Juice into this Gut from the Sweet-Bread, 
enter: After this the Chyle is (by the Periſtaltic 
or Worm-like Motion of the Guts, and Preſſure of 
the Diaphragm, along with the Help of the Muſcles 
of the Abdomen or lower Belly) ſtrained through the 
narrow Orifices of the Lacteal Veins, while the 
groſſer Parts continue their Motion downwards, (or 
rather backwards in a Horſe,) until they are quite 
ejected by Stool; what paſſes through the Lacteal 
Veſſels, is carried by them into the Glands of the 
Meſentery, where they receive a fine thin Lymph 
from the Lymphatics, whereby the Chyle is ſo di- 
luted, that it paſſes eaſier the reſt of its Courſe. 
For, beyond the firſt Glands, I mean the firſt in the 
Meſentery or Net, theſe Lymphatic Veſlels unite 
in larger Canals, and thoſe in ſtill larger, until at 


lail it arrives (that is, this thin Lymph) at the R-- 
ceplaculum Chyli, or common Redeptacle of the 
Chyle, 
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Chyle, which is a kind of Baſon formed for it, by 


the Union of the Lymphatic and Lacteal Veſſele. 
From thence, in one Duct or Pipe, it aſcends the 
Thorax or Breaſt: And ſometimes dividing about the 
Heart, it immediately unites again 3 and creeping 
along the Gullet, it paſſes in Man to the laſt $44- 
clavian Vein, or Vein in the Arm-Pit; and in 
Horſes, into a Vein under the left Shoulder-Blade, 
where, by one or two Mouths, it pours in its Con- 
tents, and there mixes with the Venal Blood, as it 
returns from all Parts of the Body. But in the ſe- 
cond Acceptation of this Term of Nutrition, where- 
in it is underſtood of the Blood's nouriſhing all the 
Parts of the Body, ſuch kind of Nutrition is per- 
formed by a Secretory Duct, or ſmall Pipe, ariſin 

from the Termination or End of an Artery, whic 

carries a ſuitable Portion of Blood to every Part to 
be nouriſhed : So that every Point in the Body muſt 


be a Termination of a Secretory Du, through 


which a proper Part of the Blood is conveyed, 1h 
order to ſupply that Part of the Body. And thus 
much for Nutrition, and the Courſe of the Chyle. 
Now it remains that I ſay ſomething about the Cir- 
culation of the Blood, and ſhew how, and in what 
Manner this ſo ſurpriſing Piece of Mechaniſm - is 
mocuanically performed. But firſt of the Blood 
itſelf, . 
By the Blood ſome underſtand not only the Fluid 
in the Veins and Arteries, but likewiſe that in the 


Lympheducts, Nerves, or any other Veſſels of the 


Body ; becauſe they all of them contain Parts of the 
Blood ſeparated from it by the Force of the Heart, 
and many of them by the Animal Mechaniſm return 
to ĩt again, after Performance of their deſtined Taſk. 
And in this Acceptation it is taken in the Calcula- 
tions of its Quantity and Velocities both in Human 
and Brute Creatures, which, becauſe it is of the 
greateſt Moment to underſtand, I ſhall explain in 


as brief a Manner as may be. But firſt of the Heart 
itſelf, | 
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Firſt, I ſay, the Ventricles or Cavities in the 
Heart of a Horſe, of a middling Size, -are each of 


them capable of receiving four Ounces of Blood, or 
more; and therefore, being in their Diaſfole or Di- 


latation, we may ſuppoſe that they throw out at leaft 
four Ounces of Blood in each Syſtdle or Contrac- 
tion. The Heart of this Creature contracts about 
1800 Times in an Hour, which is about one half 
ſlower than in Man; (I would be underſtood in a 
healthful State ;) but even this varies in ſome Mea- 


ſure according to the different Temperaments, Sexes 


The Quan- and Ages: It is ſuppoſed. there paſs. through the 
tity of Blood Heart of a Horſe 1800 times four Ounces, or 450 
calculated: pounds of Blood, in an Hour. Now the common 


received Opinion 1s, that the whole Maſs of Blood 
in Man is about 25 Pounds, and in a Horſe fix times 
as much; and therefore, according to this Allow- 
ance, a Quantity of Blood equal to the whole Maſs 
paſſes through the Heart ten times in an Hour in 
Man, and in one Hour and twelve Minutes in a 
Horſe. And from hence may be obſerved, how 
neceſſary it is to take away greater Quantities of 
Blood in many Caſes, than is commonly practiſed; 
for what ſenſible Effect can the taking away a Quart 
-of Blood from a Horſe have upon him, if we con- 
fider that he has near 225 times as much in his 
Body; or how much may we depend on what is 
called making a Revulſion, or drawing the Humours 
off by bleeding in the Tail? For Example, when 
the Diſtemper affects the Eyes, I ſay, in my own 
Thoughts, little, nay very little Streſs can be put 
on the Practice, ſeeing the whole Maſs of Blood 
paſſes through the Heart in an Hour. Therefore 
the Benefit of Bleeding accrues from the Quantity's 


being lefſened, and more free Liberty or Room 


thereby given to the remaining Part. It is very ſur- 

rizing to conſider, how far the old Writers have 
3 carried out of the true Doctrine and Nature of 
Things, by falſe and outward Appearances, ſuch as 


thoſe I am ſpeaking of; and their Unwillingneſs to 
. ſearch 
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ſearch after Truth, was the grand Cauſe of theit 
dark and abſtruſe Reaſonings. 
Now having the Number of Pulſes in any de- 
terminate Time, the Quantity of Blood thrown out 
at the left Ventricle of the Heart, every Pulſe, and 
the Diameter of the Horta or great Artery ariſing 
from the Heart; I ſay, theſe Things being known, 
it will be eaſy to find with what Degree of Celerity 
the Blood moves through the Horta. For „ the 
« Celerity with which a Fluid runs out at any 
« Orifice, uniformly and always running in the 
«© ſame Quantity, is equal to the Velocity of a 
6 Body, which deſcribes a Space of the ſame 
« Length with that of a Cylinder, whoſe Baſis 
* is equal to the Orifice, and whoſe Magnitude 
« is equal to the Quantity of Fluid that runs out 
in the ſame Time:“ And this Theory might be 
yet farther illuſtrated, but my Time, as well as 
Room here, will not permit me to ſay much more 
about this Matter. However, I muſt not omit one 
Thing, becauſe moſt Farriers are ſo very ignorant, 
that they hardly know the Difference between a 
Vein and an Artery, but call them all in general 
Veins, notwithſtanding it is of the greateſt Concern, 
for the Cure of Diſeaſes, to have a perfect Know- 
ledge of Anatomy. I ſay then, that the Sum of 
the Sections of the Branches of an Artery is always 
greater than that of the Trunk or Body of it; and 
conſequently the Velocity of the Blood muſt always 
decreaſe, as the Artery divides into more Branches, 
and is by Experiment ſhewn to do ſo as 5233 is to 
1; or the Blood moves 5233 times flower in ſome 
Capillaries or very ſmall Branches of an Artery, 
than it does in the Horta or great Artery. The 
Blood is received from the Extremities of the Arte> 
ries into the Veins, where it ſtill moves ſlower as it 
returns to the Heart again. : 
The Arteries are to the Veins as 324 to 441, and 
conſequently the Blood moves in the Veins above 
7116 times ſlower, in Man, than it does in the 
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Horta or great Artery ariſing out of the left Ven- 
tricle of the Heart. 
'There is no Time when all the Blood can be ſaid 
to have once circulated : But if there were any ſuch 
Time, the Quantity of Blood in the Body muſt be 
firſt determined, which is very difficult to do, and not 
yet fully agreed upon by hardly any two Perſons. 
Biceding to Bleeding to Death can never give the Eſtimate of 
vapor its true Quantity; becauſe no Animal can bleed 
nu Edi. longer than while the great Artery or Aorta is full, 
mate of the Which will be longer or ſhorter as the wounded Ar- 
Quantity cf tery is ſmaller or greater, and the Aorta mult always 
Blood in be the firſt Veſſel that empties. 
ny Azimal. The moſt certain Way, no doubt, is to find what 
Proportion the Cavities of the Veſſels, of which 
the whole Body is compoſed, bear to the Thickneſs 
of their Coats: And this in the Veins and Arteries 
may be exactly found, but in the other Veſlels we 
only know the Quantity of Fluid they contain, by 
carefully evaporatirg as much as poſlible, which the 
* ingenious Dr. Keil has tried to a Nicety ; and by 
his Experiments, it is found, that the Liquors con- 
tained in the Veſſels of the Body are (even at the 
loweſt Calculation) one Half of the Weight of the 
whole Body. And if a Calculation be made on the 
Proportion of the Blood in the Arteries to their 
Coats, in a Body weighing 160 Pounds, there will 
be found 100 Pounds of Blood. I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to a Deſciiption of that admirable Piece of 
Mechaniſm the Heart. 


The Peri- In deſcribing the Heart, it may be of Uſe to pre- 
cardium de- fix that of the Pericardium, or Bag in which the 
abel. Heart is contained, becauſe they have ſuch a near 


Relation to each other. The Pericardium, ſo called 
from mTepi, circum, about, and x4pJiz, cor, the 
Heart, is a thin Membrane of a Conic Figure, that 
re ſembles a Parſe, and contains the Heart in its Ca- 
vity. Its Baſis or Bottom-Part is pierced in five 
Place: for the Paſſage of the Veſſels which enter and 

come 
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come out of. the Heart. It lies in the Duplicature 


or Doubling of the Mediaſtinum, which is a double Mediaſti- 
Membrane, formed by the Continuation of the num deſcri- 
Pleura or inner Lining of the Ribs, which ariſes at bed. 


At. Breaſt - bone, and goes ſtraight down, 
thro® the Middle of the Thorax or Cavity of the 
Breaſt, to the Fertebræ or Bones of the Back. I ſay, 
this Membrane (which Nature has fo wiſely formed 
to divide the Thorax, to the End that when one 
Lobe of the Lungs is hurt by a Wound, the other 
Lobe or Part of them may officiate,) contains 1n its 
Doublings, the Heart in its Pericardium, the Vena 
Cava or hollow Vein, the Ocſophag us or Gullet, 
and the S emachic Nerves. The Uſe of the Pericar- 
dium is to contain a ſmall Quantity of a clear watery 
Lymph, which is ſeparated by ſmall Glands in it, 
that the Surface of the Heart may not grow dry by 
its continual Motion. 

This wonderful Engine is ſituated in the Middle 
of the Thorax or Cavity of the Breaft, between the 
two Lobes of the Lungs ; it 1s of a Conic Figure, 
whoſe Baſis is the upper End or toward the Horſe's 
Head, and its Apex or Point, the lower End as we 
call it, which is turned a little to the left Side, that 
the right Auricle (or Ear of the right Ventricle) 
may be a little lower than the left, by which Means 
the refluent Blood in the Cava aſcends the more 
eaſily in Human Bodies; but in Horſes the Point of 
the Heart is not turned fo much to the left, by rea- 
ſon the returning Blood brought by the Vena Cava 


» the Heart does not riſe ſo perpendicularly as in 
an. 


by the great Veſſels which bring and carry back the 
Blood. It is covered by a Membrane or thin Skin, 
which is of the ſame Sort of that with which the 
Muſcles are covered. Its Baſis or Bottom Part is al- 
ways ſurrounded with Fat. It has two Veins, which 
open into the Cava or hollow Vein immediately be- 
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The Heart is tied to the Mediaſtinum and Peri- The Hear 
cardium, both which I have deſcribed, and ſuſtained deſcribe 
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fore it empties itſelf into the Auricle ; and they are 
accompanied by two Arteries, from the Horta or 
great Artery, which runs thro? all the Subſtance of 
the Heart; they are called the Coronary Veſſels. 
The Arteries bring the Blood for Nutrition and Mo- 
tion of the Heart, and the Veins carry back What 
is ſuperabundant. The Branches of the Veins on 
the nght Side communicate with thoſe of the left ; 
and in like Manner do the Arteries on each Side 
communicate with one another ; and it 1s the ſame, 
tho? not every where ſo evident, 1n all the Parts of 
the Body. 1 

The Heart receives a Multitude of ſmall Nerves 
from the Eighth Pair (25 they are called by Ana- 
tomiſts ;) particularly they creep in great Numbers 
about the Aorta and the left Ventricle. It has alſo 


ſome Lymphatics or Veſſels which convey a thin 


Liquor, which diſcharge themſelves into the Lym- 
phatic Duct or Pipe. 

At the Baſis of the Heart there are two Auricles 
or little Ears, one on the right, the other on the left 
Side: Into the right Ear opens the Jena Cava, into 
the left the Vena Pulmonalis: The firſt diſcharges the 
Blocd it receives from the Cava into the right Ven- 
tricle, and the ſecond thruſts the Blood which comes 
from the Vena Pulmonalis into the left Ventricle. 

The left Auricle is leſs, but thicker than the 
right; their Subſtance is compoſed of two Orders 
of muſcular Fibres, which terminate in a Tendon 
or ſinewy Subſtance. At the Baſis of the Heart, 
and at the right Ear, there is a Circle like to a 
Tendon, where the Cawa ends. ; 

Their external Surface is ſmooth, their internal 
is unequal, full of ſmall fleſhy Pillars, which ſend 
out ſmall Fibres that croſs and go thwart one ano- 
ther, and betwixt theſe Pillars there are as many 
Furrows. They receive Nerves from the Branches 
of the Eighth Pair. They have the ſame Motions 
as the Syſole or Diaflole of the Heart, that is to 
ſay, they dilate and contract in the ſame * 
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The Uſe of the Auricles is to receive the Blood. 
which is brought by the Cava and Vena Pulmonalis, 
and by them 1t 1s to be thruſt forwards into the 
Ventricles of the Heart: 
In the Heart there are two Cavities or Ventricles, 
which anſwer to the two Ears, one on either Side; 
the Sides of theſe Cavities are very unequal, full of 
Fibres and little fleſhy Productions, long and round, 
of a diiterent Figure and Bignels, called Columnæ or 
Pillars: Betwixt theſe Fibres there are ſeveral Fur- 
rows in the Sides of the Ventricles, eſpecially in the 
left Ventricle, where they are deeper and longer. 
They contribute much to the cloſe Contraction of 
the Ventricles : And becauſe the Side of the right 
Ventricle 1s much thinner than the left, — 
there is often a ſmall Bundle of fleſhy Fibres, which 
come from the middle Partition, called by Anato- 
miſts the Septum medium, to its oppoſite Side, to 
hinder it from dilating too much. 
The right Ventricle ſeems much wider than the The left 
left, which is longer and narrower than the right, Ventricle 
and its Sides ſtronger and thicker; and this, Nature deſcrived, 
has contrived ſo, becauſe it is the left Ventricle, 
which by Contraction throws the Blood all over the 
Body. Therefore it was neceſſary the Sides of it 
ſhould be much thicker and ſtronger than thoſe of 
the right Ventricle. The two Ventricles are ſepa- 
| rated by the Septum medium, which is properly the 

Inſide of the left Ventricle, ſince its Fibres are 
| continued or joined with the Fibres of the oppoſite 
Side of the ſame Ventricle. | 

The Veſſels which enter and come out of the its veſſels. 
Heart, are the Vena Cawa, the Arteria, and Vena 
Pulmonalis, and the Aorta or Arteria magna. 

The right Ventricle receives the Blood from the The richt 
Vena Cava through the right Auricle or Ear, and Ventricle 
at the Mouth of this Ventricle there are three of the Heart 
Valves or Flaps made of a thin Membrane; they deſcribed. 
are of an Angular Figure, and called Tricu/pides ; 
their Baſes are fixed to the Mouths of the Ventricles, 
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and their Points and Sides tied by ſmall Fibres to 
the Reſhy Productions; ſo that when the Ventricle 
contracts, and the oppoſite Sides approach one ano- 
ther, the Points of the Valves meet, and their 
Lateral Springs being relaxed, the Sides are likewiſe 
made to join one another by the Blood which gets 
between them and the Sides of the Ventricle : The 
three Valves thus united form a Concave Cone, 
which hinders the Return of the Blood to the Auri- 
cle: It is from thence thruſt out at the Arteria 
Pulmonalis, which riſes immediately out of the 
right Ventricle ; its Mouth is leſs than the Cawa : 
It has three Valves called Sigmoidales or Semilunares, 
| becauſe they reſemble a half Moon, or the old 
Greek Sigma, which was writ like a C. Their 
Subſtance is membranous; when they ſeparate 
they give paſſage to the Blood from the Ventricle 
into the Artery, but they ſhut the Paſſage and are 
thruſt together by the Blood, if it endeavours to 
return. | 
The Avrteria Pulmonalis carries the Blood to the 
Vena Pulmonalis, which diſchargeth itſelf through 
the left Ear into the Ventricle of the ſame Side. 
At the Orifice of this Ventricle there are two 
Valves, called Mitrales, becauſe they reſemble a 
Mitre. They are broader than the other Valves, 
and are ſituated, and have the ſame Uſe as the 
Tricuſpides in the right Ventricle. 
Deſcription The Aorta, or great Artery, ariſes immediately 
of the out of the left Ventricle; it has three Valves, 
Aorta, which have the ſame Uſe and Figure as the Semilu- 
nares in the Arteria Pulmonalis. 
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Deſcription The Heart is a compound Muſcle, and its Sub- 
of the ſtance is made of Fibres, of the ſame Nature as 
Heart. thoſe of other Muſcles : there are ſeveral Orders 


of them, which have different Directions, and all 
their Tendons are in the Baſis of the Heart. From 
the Aorta, juſt by one of the Coronary Arteries, 
go out two Tendons, of which the firſt paſſes thro? 


the Pulmonary Artery (or Artery leading to the 
| Lungs) 
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Lungs) and the right Auricle ; the other paſſes 


between the two Auricles : Theſe ſurround the En- 
try both of the Aorta and left Ventricle. 


The Entry of the right Ventricle is alſo tendi- 


nous, but all the Fibres which terminate about the 
Pulmonary Artery, terminate fleſhy. 

Now of the Fibres which ſpring from the right 
Ventricle and Pulmonary Artery, the Outermoſt, 
which are by much the fineſt, go in a ſtraight Line 
to the Point of the Heart. All the others, which 


are next the Surface of the Heart, wind towards 


the left Hand, till they arrive at the Point, 
where turning underneath themſelves, and under 
the right Ventricle, they wind up the left Ventricle 
towards the right Hand to their Inſertion in the 
Baſis. Under the ſtraight Fibres there paſs a few 
more, almoſt ſtraight, — the Mouth of the right 
Ventricle to the Pulmonary Artery; and from the 
oppoſite Side of the Artery, to the ſecond Tendon 
of the Aorta, there paſs others; by both which 
the Mouth of the Pulmonary Artery is dilated in 
the Contraction of the Heart. Under all theſe, 
ſome which wind from the firſt Tendon of the 
Aorta towards the Point, when they come to the 
Middle of the right Ventricle, turn up again to 
the Root of the Pulmonary Artery, or terminate 
in the fleſhy Pillars and Papillz. Theſe both con- 
tract the Ventricles, and dilate the Arteries at the 
ſame Time, 

The Mouths of the Ventricles are likewiſe ſur- 
rounded with Semicircular Fibres, which afliſt the 
Valves in the Hole or Contraction of the Heart. 
On the Side of the Septum Medium (which is next 
the right Ventricle) ſome Fibres go ſtraight from 
the Baſis to the Apex or Point. All the reſt of 
the Fibres are only twiſted round the Ventricle, and 
of theſe ſome creep half way, ſome more than half 
way, and then return to the Baſis, by the oppoſite 
Side; ſome again terminate in the fleſhy Pillars and 
Papalle; the reſt turn the Point and ſeem to involve 
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the Heart more than once in their going from, and 
returning to the Baſis. And from hence it appears, 
that a much greater Number of Fibres involve the 
left Ventricle than do the right, ſeeing the Blood 
is by the right Ventricle thruſt only through the 
Lungs, but by the left through all the Parts of the 
Body, even to the Extremities and back again ; for 
it is by the Force of the left Ventricle, that the 
Blood returns to the Heart by the Vena Cava Aſcen- 
dens and Deſcendens : And that the Force or Con- 
traction of this Ventricle might be every where 
ſtrong, and the Texture of the Heart firmer, theſe 
Fibres are not all parallel, or they do not run all 
with the ſame Obliquity ; but the inner always de- 
cuſſate or croſs the outer, and frequently mix with 
one another. The Bone which is found in the 
Baſis of the Heart of ſeveral Beaſts, particularly 
The Fibres the Stag, is nothing but the Tendons of the Fibres 
22 of the Heart offified ; and this Bone (as it is falſely 
ſever) called) is found in Men. The Heart, which is 
Animals, properly called a Muſcle, has two Motions, wiz. 
Sy/fole or Contraction, and the Diaſfole or Dilata- 
tion. In the firſt of theſe Motions, when the 
Fibres contract, its Sides ſwell, and its Cavities or 
Ventricles are ſtrongly preſſed from all Parts. The 
Diaſtole is when it ceaſeth to act; its Fibres are 
lengthened, its Sides fall, and its Cavities become 

large and wide. . 
he Force by which this Muſcle throws the 
Blood out of its Ventricles, or by which it con- 
tracts in its Syflole, has employed the Enquiries 
of many in vain: And even the famous Borelli, 
with a great deal of Geometry to his Aſſiſtance, 
ſeems to have been far wide of Truth, in his cal- 
culating this Power in the Heart of a human Body. 
And as the Creature I am treating of has a Heart, 
which, in Contraction, throws out four times 
as much Blood as a Man's, therefore it muſt act 
with four times the Force. I ſay, Borelli's Miſtakes 
proceed moſtly from his Reaſoning upon improper 
| Poſtulates, 
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Poſtulates, rather than the Inſufficiency of the 
Means he made uſe of: For Dr. Keil has fince, by 
the ſame Helps from Geometry, much more fatis- 
factorily determined it. For if we have the Velo- 
city wherewith a Fluid flows out at any Orifice, 
without Reſiſtance from an anterior Fluid, it is eaſy 
to determine the Force which produces that Motion. 
But this would at preſent take up too much Time 
to perform, 
'The Hearts of any Creatures are to one another 
as their Weights; and it is computed, that the 
Weight (I mean the ordinary Weight) of a human 
Heart is twelve Ounces, then its Force will be almoſt 
equal to eight Ounces : And although this Compu- 
tation be ſomewhat more than has been formerly 
determined, yet it is of no great Moment, if we 
conſider Borelli's, who required a Force in the 
Heart's Preſſure equal to 18000/75. Weight, to move 
2016, of Blood : But this great Difference of his 
Calculation ſeems to ariſe — his not diſtmguiſh- 
ing between the Blood at Reſt and already in Mo- 
tion: For, the Force of the Heart is not employed 
in moving any Quantity of Blood at Reſt, but only 
to continue it in Motion. Yet how this Motion 
firſt came, or was impreſſed upon it, ſeems out of 
human _ to determine. However, this is 
certain, that if the Reſiſtance of the Blood bore 
always the ſame Proportion to the Force of the 
Heart, as it does now, the Blood could never at firſt Y 
| be put in Motion by the Heart; for there 1s a vaſt 
| | Dilſproportion between moving a Body at Reſt, and 
keeping it in Motion when it ** acquired it. This 
6 is diſcoverable, in a very eminent Degree, in the 
| Flux and Reflux or Flowing and Ebbing of the Sea; The Reaſon 
for, the higheſt Tides are not preciſely on the New why the 
and Full Moon, nor the Neapes on the Quarters : bigheſt Tides 
But generally, they are the third Tides after them, pope 26 
and fometimes later; and the Reaſon is, that the the Tull or 
Water's being put in Motion by the Action of the Change of 
Luminaries, their Libration or ſwinging in the man- the Moon. 
ner 
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ner of a Pendulum continues for ſome Time after 
the Full and Change: And though the Action of 
the Luminaries ſhould ceaſe, the Flux and Reflux of 
the Sea would for ſome Time continue. 

Now, did the Blood conſtantly move forwards 
with the Motion at firſt communicated to it, and 


did the Coats of. the Veſſels make no Reſiſtance, - 


the Poſterior Blood would not be retarded or hinder- 
ed by the Anterior, or the Blood, thrown out of the 
Heart by the Contraction of the left Ventricle, 
would not be retarded in its Motion by the Blood 
already in the Aorta or great Artery ; and the 
Force of the Blood would equal the entire Force 
of the Mover. But, becauſe of the Reſiſtance 
made by the Coats of the Arteries and Veins, 
and the Force which is ſpent in diſtending them, 


the Blood is continually retarded in its Motion as 


it circulates, and would, in a ſhort Time, ſtop, 
were not the loſt Motion made up by a freſh Im- 
pulſe from the Heart; and therefore the Force of 
the Heart muſt be equal to the Reſiſtance the 
Blood meets with in its Motion: If it were more, 
the Velocity of the Blood would be continually in- 
creaſing ; it leſs, it would continually decreaſe, and 
at laſt ſtop. And from hence it 1s evident, that if 
the Circulation of the Blood was once ſtopped, all 
the Force of the Heart could never ſet it a moving 
again. I ſhall now proceed to ſhew how, and in 
what Way, the Circulation of the Blood is per- 
formed, in a more particular Manner than I have 
yet done in my Deſcription of the Heart, &c. 


To form a right Apprehenſion of the Animal CEco- 


nomy, it is of the utmoſt Conſequence thoroughly 


to underſtand the Circulation of the Blood; for be- 


ſides what I have ſaid under the Title, Blood, Heart, 
Syſtole, Diaſtole, and Aorta, it may be proper farther 
to take Notice here, and ſhew what is meant by an 
Artery, and afterwards, what is underſtood by a 
Vein: For really, moſt Farriers are ſo very igno- 
rant, that they are in the Dark, with relation Ax 
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this ſo neceſſary Piece of Knowledge, in their Prac- 
tice. The Ancients were not acquainted with the 
Circulation of the Blood, neither the Moderns, till 
that glorious Luminary of our Ifle firſt paved the 
Way to it; I mean the renowned WILLIAM HAR- 
VEY, born at Folkftone in Kent, and bred in Caius 
College, Cambridge, where he commenced Doctor in 
Phy/ic : He ſtudied five Years at Padua in Ttaly ; 
and when he returned was made Phyſician to King 
CHARLES the Firſt. I ſay, this great Man, to whom 
we are ſo much indebted for a Diſcovery ſo eſſen- 
tially neceſſary for us to underſtand in curing Diſ- 
eaſes, was a great Benefactor to the College of Phy- 
ſicians in London, and died in the Year 1657, aged 
80 Years. He was never married, but rather im- 
mortalized his Name by his Books de Circulatione 
Sanguinis, de Generatione, & de Owo, &c. | 
The Word Artery, as ſome imagine, is derived 
from die, Air, and np, ſerve, to keep; for the 
Ancients had a Notion of their incloſing a great 


deal of Air: But others, who underſtand their Uſe 


better, derive it , auray ; becauſe it continu- 
ally riſes up with a Pulſe-ſike Motion. There are 
indeed three Ducts or Pipes in the Body, to which 
the Name is aſcribed and applied, in which the 
Arterial Blood does not flow as in the reſt of the 
Arteries. And I muſt ſo far acknowledge my Ig- 
norance in this Matter, that I do not really under- 
ſtand why theſe three Ducts ſhould be called Arte- 
ries ; eſpecially two of them: They are the 4/pera 
Arteria, or Wind-Pipe, the Arteria Pulmonalis,. and 
Vena Arterigſa, which laſt is a plain Contradiction. 
But indeed, all the Veſſels which convey Blood 
from the Heart, more properly are hereby included ; 
and which is of that Conſequence to be well ac- 
quainted with, as deſerves a particular Deſcription : 
For really, moſt Farriers call all the Veſſels in the 


Body, without Diſtinction, Veins, and have no. 


Notion of what is meant by an Artery, Furſt 
then, I ſay, : 
I An 
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An Artery is a Conical Canal conveying the 
Blood from the Heart to all Parts of the Body. 
Each Artery is compoſed of three Coats, of which 
the firſt ſeems to be a Thread of fine Blood-Veſſels 
and Nerves, for nounſhing the Coats of the Ar- 
tery : The ſecond 1s made up of Circular, or rather 
Spiral Fibres, of which there are more or fewer 
Strata or Coverings, according to the Bigneſs of 
the Artery. Theſe Fibres have a ſtrong Elafticity, 
by which they contract themſelves with ſome Force, 
when the Power, by which they have been ſtretch- 
ed out, ceaſes ; in like Manner as a Piece of Cat- 
Gut or Fiddle-String will do. The third and in- 
moſt Coat is a fine, denſe, tranſparent Membrane, 
which keeps the Blood within its Canal, which 
etherwiſe, upon the Dilatation or Stretching-out of 
an Artery, would eaſily ſeparate the Spiral Fibres 
from one another. As the Arteries grow ſmaller, 
theſe Coats grow thinner ; and the Coats of the 
Veins ſeem only to be Continuations of the Capil- 

Arteries, and are formed much thinner, be- 
eauſe that Streſs or Preſſure of Blood does not lie 
againſt their Sides, as it* does againſt the Arteries, 
And as it is in this Particular, fo through the 
whole Animal Machine, Nature has ſhewn her 
admirable Mechaniſm and Workmanſhip: For if 
the Arteries were not formed of ſuch Conſtructure, 
how much more incident would any Animal be 
to dangerous Aneuriſms or Overſtretchings of the 
Arteries ! This is ſo plain, that I ſcarce need in- 
fiſt upon it; and I could give a Number of In- 
ſtances, where Men, as al as Horſes, have been 
plunged into the difficult Caſe of an Aneuriſm, 
even by only wounding with a Lancet, or Fleam, 
the outermoſt Coat of an Artery : For by this un- 
fxilful Bleeding, the Coats (I mean the two found 
Coats) are not able to reſiſt the Pulſation of the Ar- 

„but are forced to yield and give Way; fo that 
in Proceſs of Time, the Tumour from Arterial 


Blood will become as big as one's Head, The Cure 


of 
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of which, when practicable, may be ſeen under the * 
Chapter of an Aneuriſm. 
The Pulſe is thus accounted for: When the The Pulſe 
left Ventricle of the Heart contracts or draws toge- in the Arte- 
ther, and throws its Blood into the Aorta or — 1 
Artery, the Blood in the Artery 1s not only thruſt * 
forward towards the Extremities, but the Channel 
of the Artery is likewiſe dilated ; becauſe Fluids, 
when they are preſſed, preſs again to all Sides, and 
their Preſſure is always perpendicular to the Sides of 
the containing Veſſels : But the Coats of the Arte- 
ry, by any ſmall Impetus or Force (as one Bowl 
ſtriking againſt another) may be diſtended. There- 
fore, upon the Contraction of the Heart, the Blood 
from the left Ventricle will not only preſs the 
Blood in the Artery forwards, but both together 
will diſtend the Sides of the Artery, When the 
Impetus of the Blood againſt the Sides of the Arte- 
ry ceaſes, that is, when the left Ventricle ceaſes. 
to contract, then the Spiral Fibres of the Artery, 
by their natural Elafticity or Springineſs, return 
again to their former State, and contract the Chan- 
nel of the Artery, till it is again dilated by the 
Syſtole of the Heart. This Piaſtole of the Artery 
is called its Pulſe; and the Time the Spiral Fibres 
are returning to their natural State, is the Diſtance 
between two Pulſes. This Pulſe is in all the Arte- = 
ries of the Body at one and the fame 'Time ; for | 
while the Blood 1s thruſt out of the Heart into the 
Artery, the Artery being full, the Blood muſt move : 
in all the Arteries at the ſame Time. And becauſe 
the Arteries are Conical, and the Blood moves from 
the Baſis or larger End of the Cone to the Apex or 
Point, therefore . muſt ſtrike againſt the 
Sides of the Veſſel, and conſequently every Point 
of the Artery muſt be dilated at the ſame Time that 
the Blood is thrown out of the left Ventricle of the 
Heart: And as ſoon as the Elaſticity of the Spiral 
Fibres can overcome the Impetus of the Blood, the 
Artenes are again contradted. Thus two Cauſes 
operating 
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* operating alternately, the Heart and Fibres of the 
Arteries, keep the Blood in a continual Motion. 
The chief The chief Diſtribution of the Arteries, is into the 
Diſtribution Horta A/cendens and the Horta Deſcendent, from 
ef the Ar- which they are branched, like a Tree, into the 
— ſeveral Parts of the Body. 5 
I ſhall not trouble the Reader with a particular 
Account of the Ramifications or Branchings- out of 
the Arteries from the Horta, under this Chapter; but 
rather chooſe to give an Account of the moſt conſi- 
derable of them, as they fall in my Way, when I 
come to. treat of the Diſtempers which require 
Manual Operation. And I judge this as the better 
Method, becauſe Farriers, when they are obliged 
to perform any Operation, may, under ſuch Heads,. 
at once ſee what Hazard they run of wounding an 
Artery, Therefore I ſhall now proceed to ſhew the 
Difference between-an Artery and a Vein. 


The Arte- The Arteries are moſtly accompanied by Veins ; 


ries and that is, wherever a Vein is opened, you are to con- 
Veins ac- ſider an Artery, as big as the Vein, is near at 
dee n, Hand, And although Nature has indeed (with her 
ther for the uſual &conomy) very well guarded the Arteries 
moſt part againſ the blundering Operator, by placing them 
tro the deeper, or more hardly to be come at, than the 
. Veins; yet every one muſt have heard what terri- 
ble and dangerous Conſequences have befallen thoſe 
Creatures, whether Human or Brute, who have 
had the Misfortune to have an Artery cut by Acci- 
dent, or otherwiſe. | 
A Vein de- The Veins are only a Continuation of the ex- 
fcribed, treme Capillary Arteries reflected back again to- 
wards the Heart; and uniting their Channels as 
they approach it, till at laſt they all form three 
large Veins ; vez. the Vena cava de/cendens, or de- 
ſcending hollow Vein, which brings the Blood 
back from all the Parts above the Heart ;- and the 
Cava aſcendens, which brings the Blood from all 
the Parts below the Heast; and the Vena Porta, 
which carries the Blood to the Liver. The Coats 


of 
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of the Veins are the ſame with thoſe of the Arteries, 
only the Muſcular Coat 1s as thin in all the Veins 
as it is in the Capillary Arteries ; the Preſſure of 
the Blood againſt the Sides of the Veins being leſs 
than that againft the Sides of the Arteries. 

In the Veins there is not any Pulſe, becaufe the No Pulſe in 
Blood is thrown into them with a continued Stream, — 2 
and likewiſe becauſe it moves from a narrow Chan- Reafonwhy 
nel to a wider, The Capillary Veins unite with : 
one another, as has been ſaid of the Capillary 
Arteries. 

In all the Veins which are perpendicular to the 
Horizon, (I mean in Horſes ; for in human Bodies 


- the Veins of the Uzerus and the Porta are excepted) 

there are ſmall Membranes or Valves : Sometimes The Valves 

q there is only one, ſometimes there are two, and deſeribed. 

ſometimes three, placed together like ſo many half 

; Thimbles tuck to the Sides of the Veins, with 

; their Mouth towards the Heart. Theſe Valves 

. are, in the Motion of the Blood towards the Heart, 

r en cloſe to the Sides of the Veins; but if the 

$ lood falls back, it muſt fill the Valves; and they Ro 

L being diſtended ſtop up the Channel, ſo that little | 

© or no Blood can repaſs them. And that this is the 

4 Caſe of a Horſe troubled with the Farcin, (com- | 

e monly called the Farcy) appears from the hard | 

bh knotty Tumours in the Veins, eſpecially of the | 

* Legs, Thighs, &c. which ſhew themſelves in this | 
Diſtemper. For the Blood is, in ſuch Caſe, too = 

by viſcous or clammy, and ſubje&t conſequently to a 

— Lentor, or Slowneſs in Circulation: Therefore, in 

13 ſupporting its perpendicular Preſſure, the Veins | 

© are more than ordinarily ftretched, and the Valves 

e ſtrained accordingly; inſomuch that they appear 

d plainly through the Skin or Hide. 

* Let any one but conſider this laſt Piece of Me- 

il chaniſm, I mean of the Valves or Flaps, in the 

ay Manner as the Leathern Flaps in a Pump Box, 

its which are, as I have already ſaid, deſigned by 

of Nature to ſuſtain the Blood in its perpendicular 


Preſſure, 
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Preſſure, and thereby eaſe the Heart; ſo that its: 
Syſtole or Contraction need not be ſo ſtrong in order 
to drive the Blood round the Body, as would with- 
out theſe Valves have been neceſſary ; I fay, let 
any” one conſider even the ſmalleſt Piece of the 
Creator's Architecture in Brutes as well as Human 
Bodies, and then tell me whether we are not (as 
the P/almi/t ſays) wonderfully formed. 

No leſs ſurpriſing is God's Handy- work in creat- 
ing Animals in ſuch Manner, as that the Blood in 
the Vena cava dęſcendens ſhould not prefs upon and 
hinder that in the Vena cava aſcendens from enter- 
ng the right Auricle or Ear of the Heart; and in 
order to take off this Hindrance, there is a ſmall 
Protuberance juſt where the aſcending and deſcend- 
ing Trunks of the Cava join, which not only hinders: 
the deſcending Blood from preſſing the aſcending, 
but, moreover, diverts both into the Auricle. Now 
in this Caſe, a Valve would not have done the 
Buſineſs ; for there would then have been ſome, 
though lefs perpendicular Preſſure from the de- 
— * upon the aſcending Blood in the Cava: 
But by this Contrivance, the deſcending Blood from 
the Parts above the Heart does not in the leaſt in- 
commode the Paſſage of that below the Heart, but 
is ſupported by the Protuberance mentioned; in the 
ſame Manner as a long Stone put into a Wall to 
ſupport a Weight above it; as is common amon 
Builders to perform, when they would have the 
Work project or jut out beyond the naked Face of 
the Wall, Pedeſtal, Oc. 

As I have ſaid in the Cloſe of my Diſcourſe up- 
on the Arteries, ſo I ſhall ſay with relation to the 
Veins, c. that I now forbear a particular De- 
ſcription of them; but ſhall mention the moſt con- 
ſiderable Branches, as they occur to me, when I 
treat of the Diſtempers incident to Horſes. 

Thirdly, I ſhall ſhew what is meant by an Ani- 
wal Fibre ; by reaſon ſuch Knowledge n 
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*ncedful to thoſe who are concerned in the Cure of 


Diſtempers, whether in Human or Brute Crea- 
tures. 


A Fibre is an Animal Thread, of which there A Fibre 
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are different Kinds; ſome are ſoft, flexible, and deſcribed. 


a little elaſtic; and theſe are either hollow, like 
ſmall Pipes, or ſpongious, and full of little Cells, 
as the Nerves and fleſhy Fibres : Others are more 
ſolid, flexible, and with a ſtrong Elaſticity or 
Spring, as the Membranous and Cartilaginous Fi- 
bres: And a third Sort are hard and flexible, as 
the Fibres of the Bones. In fine, the whole Ani- 
mal Body is nothing elſe but a Compoſition of ſe- 
veral Kinds of Fibres; and of theſe ſome are very 
ſenſible, but others deſtitute of all Manner of Senſe 
or Feeling; ſome ſo very ſmall as not to be eaſily 
perceived ; and others, on the contrary, ſo big as 


to be plainly ſeen with the naked Eye: And moſt 


of them, when examined with the Microſcope or 
Magnifying-Glaſs, appear to be compoſed of ſtill 
ſmaller Fibres. 

Theſe Fibres firſt conſtitute the Subſtance of the 
Bones, Cartilages or Griſtles, Ligaments, Mem- 
branes, Nerves, Veins, Arteries, and Muſcles. 
And again, by the various Texture and different 
Combination of fome or all of theſe Parts, the 


more compound Organs are framed ; ſuch as the- 


Lungs, Stomach, Liver, Legs and Arms, the Sum 
of all which makes up the Animal Body. 

As for that particular Property of Elaſticity, or 
Power of Contraction, after the Diſtractile Force is 
removed, upon which the Knowledge of the 
Animal Mechaniſm ſo much depends, too much 
Fs cannot be taken for rightly underſtanding it. 

nd, 

Firſt, It is well known that any Veſſel or Mem- 
brane may be divided into very ſmall Fibres or 
Threads, and that theſe Threads may be drawn out 
into a very conſiderable Length without breaking : 
And that when ſuch external Force is removed, 


they 
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they will again reſtore themſelves to their proper 


Dimenſions. It is further alſo manifett, that this 
Property is preſerved to them by a convenient 
Moiſture, becauſe if one of theſe Threads lies dried, 
it immediately loſes it ; ſo that upon the Appli- 
cation of any Force to ſtretch it, it will break ; as 
alſo will its lying ſoaked in Liquor too much ren- 
der it flaccid or flabby, and deſtroy all its Power of 
Reſtitution when diſtended. | 

Now ſome Hints of that Configuration of Parts, 
upon which this Property depends, may be had 
from the Contrivance and Properties of a Syringe or 
Squirt, with the Reaſons why it 1s ſo difficult to 
draw back the Embolus or Piſton; when the Cy- 
linder or Pipe in which it plays is ſtopped ; and 
the Neceſſity of any Liquor's following it, wherein 
the Pipe is immerſed or dipt. | 

All that is neceſſary to this Contrivance is, that 
the Embolus be ſo exactly adapted or fitted to the 
inner Surface. of the Barrel, as to prevent any Air 
paſſing between them when it is drawn up; that it 
matters not what Figure the Barrel is of, ſo that 
the Zmbelus is well fitted to it; and it might eaſily 
be contrived to make a Caſe of Syringes, wherein 
every Barrel may alſo ſerve as an Embolus to its 
Exterior, which immediately includes it : And in 
this Manner, it is not at all difficult to imagine a 
continued Series of Particles ſo put together, that 
the inner may be moved and drawn upon one ano- 
ther, without ſuffering the Air e to_ en- 
ter into the Interſtices or Diviſions, made by their 
Diſtraction, or being ſtretched: Whereupon, as 
ſoon as that Force which drew them is removed, 
they will, for the very ſame Reaſon as the Embe- 
lis of a Syringe, ruſh up again into their former 
Contacts. 

I could farther illuſtrate this Theory by demon- 
ſtrating, that all the Fibres in a living Body are in 
a State of Diſtraction, that is, they are drawn out 
into a greater Length than they would be in; if 

| | ſeparated 
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* from any Part, and taken out of the Body; 


| which plainly appears upon any Solutio Continui, or 
dividing of the Parts by a Wound, c. I mean 

where doch Diviſion is tranſverſe or acroſs. But 
this Explanation might, perhaps, ſeem a little too 
f prolix for my intended Brevity ; I ſhall therefore 

conclude with ſaying, that when the Artenes, 
: which (as I have ſhewn) are a Compoſition of 
f Fibres, are raiſed by the Impulſe of the Blood from 
the Heart, to a certain Meaſure or Pitch, wherein 
i their Endeavours of Reſtitution will exceed the 
; Impulſe that raiſed or diſtracted them, their Con- 
4 tractile Powers will draw them again into the 
5 ſame Dimenſions they were in before ſuch Impulſe, 
and conſequently the Blood will be thruſt forward 
into the next Section of the Artery, and ſo on ſuc- 
ceſſively from one to another through the whole 


15 Courſe of its Circulation; the Contraction of one 
it Section of an Artery being the true Cauſe of the 
= Blood's Impulſe againſt, and raiſing the next. 


| The moſt natural Conſequence of this Motion | 
vin be breaking fill ſmaller the Parts of that Fluid, Vn 
which is diſpenſed to lubricate or facilitate the 
Motion of the Fibres ; which Comminution will 


- continue till it is rendered ſo fine as to fly off at the 

* Surface whenever it happens to get there; and that 

2 which thus inſenſibly flies off, is the true Materia Sanftorius's 
'Y Perſpirabilis of Sanctorius, which the Author has Materia N 
ir ſo learnedly treated upon. But before it is N 
8 broke, and ſerves for the Purpoſes aforementioned, What. 


4 it is that which is to be underſtood by the common 
' Terms of Animal Spirits or Oil, Liguidum Nerwo- 
Jum, Succus Nervo/us, the Nervous Fluid or Juice, 


pe and the like; and any Thing elſe, denominated a 
* Spirit in a Human Body, (that is not ſubje& to 
in Mechanical Laws) belongs to another Order or Set 
El of Men to explain; but, in my Thoughts, lies 


ir quite out of the Reach of that Reaſon which a 
Phyſician is compelled to take up for his ſureſt 
Guide. And I hope to ſhew in the Sequel of this 
Treatiſe, 
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Treatiſe, that a Practice founded upon innate Prin- 
ciples, occult Qualities, metaphyſical Dreams about 
Principles and Ends, c. is a Practice which cannot 
bear the Teſt, but conſiſts in the nugatory Produc. 
tions of Reaſon miſemployed. But that this was 
the Caſe of moſt of our Ancient Authors in Phyſic, 
as well as the Science I now write upon, is too 
plain to admit of the leaſt Controverſy. 

Fourthly, I ſhall ſhew what is meant by a Nerve, 
and then proceed to give an Account of the Diſtem- 
pers which affect all or any Parts of the Body of 

| « 3 ſo ſerviceable a Creature which I am treating 
of. | 
A Nerve A Nerve is a long and ſmall Bundle of very fine 
deſcribed. Pipes or hollow Fibres, wrapped up in the Dura 
| and Pia Mater, or the two outermoſt Membranes 
of the Brain. | 

The Pia Mater, which is an exceeding fine thin 

Membrane immediately covering the Brain, not 


L.A) „ bbs «as FY * 


only covers all the Nerves in common, but alſo in- I 

cloſes every Fibre in particular. 8 

The Spinal The Medullary or Marrowy Subſtance of the 0 

Marrow, Brain, which was by the Latins called Medulla Et 

what. Oßblongata, is that Part of the Brain within the t 

Skull upon the back Part, which is the Origin or b 

Beginning of the Spinal Marrow ; and this Medul- n 

lary Subſtance is Source and Fountain of all (: 

the Nervous Syſtem in Human and Brute Creatures, ir 

It paſſes through a Hole in the hinder Part of the I 

Skull, down the Vertebræ, or Bones of the Neck D 

and Back, and from thence ſends out Branches to ſh 

the Cheſt, Abdomen or lower Belly, Limbs, &c. W. 

The Spinal The Medulla Oblongata is accounted the com- {MW te 

Marrow the mon Senfory or Seat of Senſation in all Animals, th 

Seat of Sen- rr 2 Kod che: Soul” iD be 
ſation in ali and although the Ancients imagined the Sou 

Animals, have its Seat in the Stomach, by reaſon of that B: 

Bowel's being indued with ſo exquiſite a Senſation, 3 

r 


and after them the Moderns fancied it took up 1ts 

Reſidence in a Gland ſituate upon the upper Part I ch. 

of the Brain, found out by Pincus, and _ Le 
. | term 
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termed Glandula Pintalis ; tho* Snape will have it 


from its Shape, which is like a Pine Kernel, to be 
called Pineal; I fay this Glandule was the famous 
Des Cartes's imaginary Seat of the Soul; tho', in 
my Opinion, this Author ſeated the ſame very 
homely : For this Gland, in.a Human Body, does 
not exceed the Bigneſs of a Pea, and 1s placed in 
the very Anus of the Brain, and no doubt ſerves for 
the ſame, and no other Purpoſe. . 

The Medullary Subſtance of the Brain is the Be- Each Fibre 
ginning of all the Nerves, as I have already ſaid ; of the 
and it is very probable, that each Fibre of the 2 ing 
Nerves anſwers to a particular Part of the Brain 3 A 
at one End, and to a particular Part of the Body particular 
at its other End; that, whenever an Impreſſion is Part of the 
made upon ſuch a Part of the Brain, the Senſitive Brain. 
Soul may know, that ſuch a Part of the Body is 
affected. 

The Nerves do ordinarily accompany the Arte- The Nerves 
ries through the whole Body, that the Animal a<company 
Spirits may be kept warm, and moving, by ths 
continual Heat and Pulſe of them. They have alſo 
Blood-Veſſels as the other Parts of the Body; and. 
theſe Veſſels are not only ſpread upon their Coats, 
but they run alſo among their Medullary Fibres, as 
may be ſeen amongſt the Fibres of the Retina, 

(a fine thin Membrane at the. Bottom of the Eye, 

immediately ſpread upon the Optick Nerve,) which 

I ſhall deſcribe when I come to treat upon the 

Diſtempers of the Eye. Therefore, at preſent, I 

ſhali cloſe this Deſcription of the Nerves, for it 

would be tedious to the Reader to enumerate the 

ten Pair of Nerves which ariſe immediately within 

the Skull; as alſo the thirty Pair which branch out 

between the Vertebræ, or Bones of the Neck and 

Back, wiz. ſeven Pair of the Neck, twelve of the 

Back, five of the Loins, and ſix of the Os Sacrum, 

or Bones next the Dock: The great Branches of 

theſe laſt, with a Branch of the fourth Pair of the 

Loins, make the Nervus Sciaticus, which (in Hu- 
a man 
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The Seat of man Bodies) is the Seat of the Hip-Gout, or Scrati- 
the Sciatica, ca; and in Horſes, no doubt, there often happens 


or Hip- 
Gout, 


Reſpiration 
or Breath- 
ing defined, 


a Pain- in the Hip, which makes the Muſcular 
Fleſh, on that Side, waſte and fall away: So Mat 


it is frequently miſtaken for a Diſlocation of the 


Hip-Bone. 

Laſtly, I ſhall (as briefly as may be) ſhew what 
Reſpiration is; for, certainly there is an abſolute 
Neceſlity of underſtanding how this 1s performed, 
otherwiſe, a Perſon can have but very dark Notions 


-of the Animal CEconomy. 


And fir/t, it is obſervable, that by blowing into 
a Bladder, a conſiderable Weight may be raiſed 
by the Force of our Breath. For with a Bladder 
that is Oblong, nearly of a Cylindrical Figure, 
and tied at both Ends, if a Pipe be fixed at one 
End, and a Weight at the other, and the Pipe 
faſtened at ſuch a Diſtance from the Ground, as 
juſt to allow the Weight to reſt upon the Ground, 
the Bladder, by an eaſy Inſpiration, will raiſe half a 
Stone Weight, or ſeven Pounds, and by the greateſt 
Inſpiration of a pretty ſtrong Man, it will raiſe two 


Stone, or 28 Pounds Weight. 


Now the Force by which the Air enters this 
Pipe, (which conveys it to the Lungs,) is that 


fame Force by which it is driven out of the Lungs : 


If therefore the Force by which the Air enters the 
Pipe can be determined, we ſhall have the Force by 
which the Air is drove into the Aera Arteria, or 
Wind-pipe. 

The Preſſure of the Air upon the Bladder is 
equal to twice the Weight it can raiſe; becauſe 
the upper Part of the Bladder being fixed, it 
reſiſts the Force of the Air, juſt as much as the 
Weight at the other End. And again, ſince the 
Air preſſes every way equally, the whole Pret- 
ſure will be to that Part of it which preſſes upon 
the Orifice of the Pipe, as the whole Surface of 
the Bladder is to the Orifice of the Pipe : 
That is, as the Surface of a Cylinder, whoſe Dia- 

meter, 
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meter, for Inſtance, is four Inches and Axis ſeven, 
is to the Orifice of the Pipe. ; | 
To explain this yet farther, according to the niceſt The Preſ- 
Calculations, it would appear more like a Romance ſure of the 
than a true Hiſtory ; altho? it 1s certain that there = 3 
is, even in Human Bodies, a Preſſure of Air upon Se f 
the internal Surface of the Lungs, equal to 14412 the Lungs, 
Pound Weight ; and therefore, how much more the equal to 
Air's Preſſure upon a Horſe's Lungs exceeds this 14412 6. 
Account, I leave any one to judge. And altho' docx 
2288 uman * 
theſe ſeem to be prodigious Weights, yet it muſt gies, 
ſtill be underſtood, that the Preſſure upon each Part 
of the Surface of the Lungs, gas! to the Orifice of 
the Larynx or Top of the Wind-pape, is not greater 
than it is at the Larynx itſelf : And that theſe vaſt 
Weights ariſe from the vaſt Extent of the Surfaces 
of the Veſicles or little Bladders, upon which it was 
neceſſary that the Blood ſhould be ſpread in the 
ſmalleſt Capillary Veſſels; that each Globule of 
Blood might, as it were, immediately receive the 
whole Force and Energy of the Air, and by it be 
broke into ſmaller Parts fit for Secretion or Diſ- 
charge, and likewiſe for Circulation. 
From hence we may learn the 'mechanical, Rea- 
ſon of the Structure of the Lungs : For, ſeeing the 
whole Blood of the Body was to paſs through them, 
in order to receive the vivitying Virtue of the Air, 
and this could only be communicated to at by ſmall 
Capillary Veſſels; I ſay, in ſuch Caſe, it was 
abſolutely neceſfary that the Surfaces upon which 
theſe Veſſels were to be ſpread, ſhould be pro- 
portioned to their Number, and this is admirably 
wy provided for, by the wonderful Fabric of the 
Lungs, | 
If the Gravity of .the Air was always the ſame, 
and if the Diameter of the Trachea Arteria, ſome- 
times called A/pera Arteria, or Wind- pipe, and the 
Time of every Expiration or Driving: out of the 
Breath, were equal in all Creatures, this Weight 
upon. the Lungs would be always the ſame. ac 
E ſince 
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ſince we find by the Barometer, that there is three 
Inches Difference between the greateſt and the leaſt 
Gravity or Elafticity of the Air, which is a tenth 
Part of its greateſt Gravity, there muſt be likewiſe 
the Difference of a tenth Part of its Preſſure upon 
the Lungs at one Time more than another. For 
the Momentum of all Bodies, moved with the ſame 
Velocity, are as their Gravities. 
This is a Difference which ſuch as are aſthmatic 
(or what in Horſes is generally called a broken 
Wind) muſt be very ſenſible of; eſpecially if we 
conſider, that they hkewiſe (I mean the Aſthma- 
tic) breathe thicker, that is, every Expiration 1s 
performed in leſs Time: And if in half the Time 
(as is common by Obſervation) and the ſame Quan- 
tity of Air drawn in, then the Weight of the Air 
upon the Lungs muſt be 57648 Pounds, of which a 
tenth Part is 57(4 Pounds, (I mean this Calculation 
for Human Bodies.) And in ſuch Caſe, aſthmatic 
People, upon the greateſt Riſe or Fall of the Baro- 
meter, feel a Difference of the Air, equal to above 
one Third of its Preſſure in ordinary po ncaa 
Laſtly, If the Aſpera Arteria or Wind- pipe is ſmall, 
and its Aperture or Orifice, at the Larynx or 'Top of 
it, of a narrow Conformation, the Preſſure of the 
Air increaſes in the ſame Proportion as if the Times 
of Expiration were ſhorter ; and upon this Account, 
A ſbrill a ſhrill Voice is always reckoned among the prog- 
Voice the noſtic Signs of a Conſumption, becauſe that pro- 
| 2 ceeds from the Narrowneſs of the Larynx or Orifice 
gn of a ; | « 
Conſumpti- of the Wind- pipe; and conſequently increaſes the 
on in Man, Prefſure of the Air upon the Lungs, which upon 
every Expiration beats the Veſlels fo thin, that at 
laſt they break ; and in Human Bodies, as a Spitting 
of Blood brings on a Conſumption apace, ſo in 
Horſes it is nearly the ſame : For I have ſeen ſuch 
thick-winded Ones often troubled with Bleeding at 
the Noſtrils, c. which moſtly terminated in the 
Glanders, and Death in the End, . 
e I think 
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1 think it is now high Time to aſk Pardon for 


theſe long, though neceſſary Digreſſions, and return 
to the Text, viz. of Surfeits in Horſes. | 

I have hinted under the firſt Page of this Chap- 
ter, that Surfeits proceed moſtly from foul Feeding, 
and undue Exerciſe, or from both: For as in ſucl 
Caſes, a Horſe's Blood 1s either over-charged or 
too much exhauſted ; the fame IIl may notwith- 
ſtanding flow from it, viz. undue Secretions or Dif- 
charges, which when brought a little to Rights, 
and that the Blood partly recovers its proper Te 
ture ; I ſay, then it 1s, that Hzmorrhages or Blee 


ings at the Mouth, Noſe, &c. happen by a Diſtrac- * e. | 


tion or Breaking of the ſmall Fibres ; or otherwiſe 
the Diſtemper appears in little Puſtules, or knotty 
Tumors among the Hair, which are for the moſt 
Part accompanied with Sweats: And if fo, the Dil- 
eaſe will ſoon be at its Criſis or Height: But if the 


Blood, by foul Feeding, has quired a more than 


ordinary Viſcidity or Clammineſs, it will be apt to 


% 


ri The Signs of 


ſtagnate or ſtop in ſome particular Parts, and caſt of 


the Enemy in larger Tumours, ſuch as Boils or Ab- 
ſceſſes, which require Cutting open, and topical or 
outward Applications afterwards. | 


Mr. Galen, in his Book of Farriery, tells us a Mr. Cihſon': 
tedious Story about the Excrement or Dung of N of 2 
urteit cen- 


** Horles reſting ſo long in the Guts, and thereby 
creating a more than ordinary PutrefaRion ; from 
* which proceed acid and ſharp Juices, which be- 
„come a Stimulus to the Guts, and at laſt ends in 
« a Looſeneſs.” And this Mr. Gi4/on 1magines to 
be one Degree (or rather Symptom) of a Surfeit ; 
But for my own Part, I cannot remember ever to 
have {cen ſuch a Caſe as this Author deſcribes ; nor 
indeed are Horſes much afflicted with Looſeneſſes, 
becauſe the prone or horizontal Poſture this Crea- 
ture's Body is formed in, guards him (as much as 
may be) againſt ſuch Diſcharges; and this is obſerv- 
able when we give a Horſe purging Phyſic ; for 
it is the Poſture (before deſcribed) which makes the 
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ſured. 
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Medicine reſt ſo long as (moſtly) 24 Hours, before 
we obſerve any Appearance of its Operation, 
In genera), when a Farrier ſees a Horſe with a 
Starin g-Coat, and his Hide ſticking to his Ribs, he 
immediately pronounces him to be a ſurfeited Horſe, 
ee. he conſiders not but ſuch Symptoms may 
proceed from want of good nouriſhing Food, and a 
proper Sufficiency of it. In fine, I think, under 
this Head ſhould not be ranked any other Diſtem- 
ers, which do not take their Riſe from foul Feed- 
ing, or over Exerciſing : For, from theſe, in my 
Opinion, moſt of the Ailments (which may be 
termed gre et, take their Origin or Source. 

The Cure, In the firſt Place, if a Surfeit proceeds from fou] 
Feeding, or over Feeding, and want of ſufficient 
Exerciſe, moſt or all the Evacuations, ſuch as Bleed- 
ing, and likewiſe Purging both by Stool and Urine, 
are neceſſary. H | 

A great Er- But I have many Times obſerved, that People 

ror in Feed- expect, when their Horſes do little, they-ſhould be 

" fat and well-liking in the Stable, provided they 
have only Hay (and that indeed very often of the 
worle. Sort) given them ; or that they require little 
or no Oats, c. which is a great Error; for Hay 
in its Nature is ſo drying, that a Horſe muſt even 

ſwill to dilute, otherwiſe he cannot digeſt it; and 
this fills his Belly to ſuch a Degree, that the Dia- 
hragm or Midriff is preſſed upon the Lungs, which 
Rani Room to expand and ſtretch themſelves, I 
fay theſe, with a great many more Inconveniencies, 
roceed from feeding Horſes with too much Hay; 
ſo. that I adviſe thoſe Gentlemen, who defign to 
keep Horſes in this cheap Manner, rather not to 
keep any Horſes at all; ſince the Farrier and his 
Preferiptions may amount to more than the Price of 
the Corn might have done, which would have kept 
the Creature briſk and lively, and fit to do Buſineſs. 
Whereas a Horſe that eats very little beſides Hay, 
yields very little more Benefit than his Dung to 
the Owner, and may truly be termed a Con 58 
N Tipe 
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Pipe from the Hay-Mow to the Hay-Meadow. Of 
ſo little Service is ſuch a Horſe for the Road. 

I would be underſtood to ſpeak in general : For 
I own that ſome Horſes are of fo fortunate a Make 
and Conſtitution, that they will look pretty fleck 
and well, even with Hay alone, provided it be very 
good and ſweet, and given to them by a little at 
once, well ſhaked from Duſt, c. But there are 
few Horſes of ſo hardy a Diſpoſition, as to thrive 
well in the Houſe with Hay alone : And although 
moſt Dealers would have you believe, ' that they 
give their Horſes very little Corn, I could never 
; yet meet with one (from their Hands) but required 

more than common Care, as well as a good Quan- 
tity of Oats, otherwiſe the Horſe would look much 
t worſe in a very little while. 
: Secondly, A Surfeit may proceed from undue or The Reaſon 
> too laborious Exerciſe, and catching Cold upon it, Wy the 
This very much endangers kis Wind, as the Lungs Cunts . 


. ſooner af- 

e are, from their ſoſt Contexture or Make, exceed- ed with 

e ingly ſuſceptible of Impreſſions from Cold; which, Colds than 

y in plain Zngli/h, is the perſpirable Matter hindered other Parts | 
e from being diſcharged by the Pores in the Hide, of che Beer. | 
le which, on taking Cold, contract themſelves ſo cloſe- N 
1 ly, that ſuch Excrement (for I can call it no other) 1 
N is obliged to paſs along with the Blood in Circula- | 
1d tion, and therein raiſes violent Commotions, and Y 
a- grout Diſorders in the Lungs, Brain, &c. but moſt- : h 
ch in theſe two principal Parts of the Body, for the : 

I Reaſon juſt now aſſigned, wiz. their ſoft Conſtrue- « | 
es, ture, which ſooneſt takes the Impreſſion. In this 4 
Y3 Caſe Bleeding may be diſpenſed with ; but, above f 
to all, keeping the Horſe's Body very warm all over g 
to with Blankets, or ſuch like, and bedding or litter- , 
his ing him down with dry clean Straw, are the greateſt ; 
of Preſervatives againſt Surfeiting upon hard Exer- i 
ept ciſe ; for Warmneſs of this Sort forwards Perſpira- , 
els, tion to a high Degree; and this is, in Reality, N 
ay, taking away the Cauſe of the Diſorder, which is ; 
to the true Way of curing Diſeaſes. And another i 
11 | 7 3 Thing | 
P 
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Thing may be ſaid in Favour of this Method, which 
is, that it aſſiſts Nature in opening the Paſſages ſhe 
defigned, wiz. the Pores of the Hide; and no 
doubt but it will anſwer our End better than any 
other of the EmunQories or Out-lets, becauſe we 
forward the Exit of that Excrement, which Nature 
deſigned ſhould be thrown out this Way. 
Nothing Nothing cold ſhould be givea a Horſe to drink 
cold ſhould pon his Perſpiration being obſtructed, or, in other 
— * 2 ords, his having catched Cold; for ſuch Things 
4 ry '® alt oppoſite to the main Intention of Cure, wiz. 
tak upon , wade "SRL 
obſtructed Promoting Perſpiration : Therefore give him Water 
Perſpiraticn, Milk-warm for a few Days; and it will be much 
better if you mix a little Oatmeal with it, or ra- 
ther (if the Horſe will drink it) ſome of my Cor- 
dial Ball, as preſcribed in my Notes upon Capt. 
x Burdon's Pocket-Farrier. 

Mr. G:&/on direQs Sal Prunellæ, or purified Nitre, 
to be infuſed in the Water; and I cannot ſay but it 
may be ſerviceable, as it is a powerful Diuretic, or 
Promoter of Urine : But ſome Horſes are ſo nice, 
that they will refuſe ſuch medicated Water; though 

I fancy one might bring them to drink it, by keep- 
ing them from Liquids for ſome Time, and. that 
may certainly be done (in the Caſes I am ſpeaking 
of) without the leaſt Danger or Hazard of hurting 
the Horſe by ſuch Abſtinence. 

Mr.Gibſon's This Author farther very juſtly obſerves, that 
Opinion when Nature is put out of the Courſe ſhe deſigned 
Juiufed. to diſcharge or carry off any peccant or offending 
Humour ; in ſach Caſe there moſtly happens an 1m- 

perfect Criſis, from which proceed the Mange, Far- 

cin, Lameneſs, Blindneſs, c. And that this is 

too often the Caſe, and wholly owing to the Doc- 

tor's Preſcriptions, which obſtructed Nature in her 

Deſign, is too evident to admit of a Diſpute : But 

ſuch there are, and ſuch there will be, while the 

World endures, whoſe pretended Learning 1s built 

upon ſo, ſandy a Foundation, that it will not bear a 

Scrutiny ; but, upon the Application of the 8 

tone 
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Stone of Natural or Experimental Philoſophy, their 

Writings will appear no better than niere metaphy- 

ſical Dreams, or philoſophical Romances of triflin 

Sages ; ſuch as were the Works of the old phyſi 

and metaphyſical Philoſophers of Greece. And al- Ancient 
though the Englip Nation in particular ſeems to Phyſicians 
have a great Veneration for what is ancient, yet the 1 
ancient Phyſicians, and preſent Farriers, were much much upon 
upon a Level as to Learning, 2 we impar- a Level as 
tially examine the Writings of both. And I dare to Learning. 
undertake to make this out plainly to the World, 

againſt all Favourers of Hippocrates or Galen, when- 

ever I am put upon it by any Perſon worth my 

while to anſwer : That is, I will make it appear, 

that theſe ſo venerable Gentlemen, notwithſtanding 

the latter writ (or was ſaid to have writ) 200 Vo- 


lumes, made full as many Blunders as our preſent 


Farriers, in the Methedus Præſcrilendi, or Manner 
of preſcribing : For both the ancient Phyſicians, as 
well as preſent Farriers, ſeem to pin their Faith 
more upon the Number of Ingredients jumbled into 
a Preſcription, than on any one as the Baſis, or to 
which the Cure is wholly owing, But to return : 

If a Horſe has a ſtaring Coat, and is clung up in StaringCoat, 
his Belly, boiled Barley is proper for him; as is or Hide- 
alſo ſcalded Bran once a Day, with half an Ounce of bound. 
Crude Antimony in fine Powder ftrewed upon it, 
every Time you give it him; and after a Week's 
Uſe of theſe, you may purge him two or three 
Times at proper Intervals, according as you find he 
bears it : But if the firſt Purge do not_operate, you 
are not (as the common Method is) to throw a ſe- 
cond Doſe into the Horſe ; for many are killed by 
ſuch a Trick, though the Owner perhaps never 
hears the true Cauſe of his Horſe's Death. I ſay, 
it is a vulgar Error to imagine that a purging Medi- 
cine will do great Damage, provided it happens not 
to work much by Stool ; for it may by Urine and 
Sweat (which Courſe it generally — if it be 
not ſtrong enough to go off by Stool) do more Ser- 
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vice than if it had been made ſtronger ; and that the 
Great Feats greateſt Feats are performed by what we call Alte- 
performed ratives, or ſuch Medicines as have not any immedi- 
_ ate ſenſible Operation, but gradually gain upon the 
cines. Conſtitution, by changing the Humours from a 
State of Diſtemperature to Health. And it is now 
found very ſerviceable to give ſuch Medicines as are 
properly Cathartic, by way of Alteratives, in ſtub- 
orn chronical Caſes. Thus the Tir#ura Sacra, or 
Tincture of Hera Picra, for Inſtance (in, human Bo- 
dies,) given in the Quantity of half a Spoonful for 
a Doſe, has no immediate Effect upon the Inteſtines, 
ſo as to diſcharge their Contents, but paſſes on to 
the farther Stages of Circulation, and often does 
more Service by this Way of operating, than if ad- 
miniſtred in a larger Doſe. But moſt People are fo 
deſirous to gratify the outward Senſes, that they are 
never eaſy, unleſs they ſee ſomething before their 
Eyes, which is ejected out of the Body, and appears 
excrementitious : 'Therefore, to ſuch impatient 
Creatures, Alterative Medicines are not agreeable ; 
though People of this Temper often meet with their 
Deſert, and are made to believe that they vomit 
yellow naſty Phlegm and ſlimy Matter, when it 1; 
only the Juices of the Stomach (tinged by the Medi- 
cine they have taken) which are thrown up by 
Vomit. And of all other Purgatives, I think 
the Gamboge-Pill beſt ſuits ſuch Folks ; for this 
enerally begins its Operation with a Puke of yel- 
low ſlimy Matter, which the poor deluded Patients 
think muſt be exceeding beneficial to them, as it 
looks yellow and naſty ; whereas it is no other than 
the Gamboge which tinctures the Juices of the 
Stomach, and cauſes them to appear in the Manner 
Jam ſpeaking of. | : 
From hence it will be evident, that greater Ser- 
vice may. be done in obſtinate chronic Caſes, by Al- 
terative Medicines given to Horſes, than to Human 


even in Proportion to the Bigneſs of theſe two Sub- 
Jects, 


Bodies; for we can venture on much larger Doſes, 
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jects, and the Diameter of their Veſſels ; that is, a 
cathartic or purging Medicine will operate in Man 
in a ſmaller Doſe, as the Subject is Man, ſo as to 
carry off the Excrements by Stool, than it will do 
in a Horſe, notwithſtanding the different Conſtitu- 
tions of theſe two Animals : For the prone Poſture 
of a Horſe guards him (as I have ſaid before) from 
Diſcharges b 

fore Cathartics may be given in pretty high Doſes, 
which only (according to the Idioſyncraſy or 
peculiar Temperament of Horſes Bodies) operate 
as an Alterative. So that I adviſe never to toſs in 
one Purge upon another, when the firſt does not 
work, but let the Horſe alone a Week, and heighten 
the Doſe then, provided Purging be thought abſo- 
lutely neceſſary : But, no doubt, it is in Horſes 
as in Human Bodies, with relation to this Parti- 


cular ; for really there are ſome, both Men and Some 


y Stool as much as may be; and there- 
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Horſes, that it is hazardous to give them ſuch a Horſes, as 


Doſe as will purge them to a comma Degree ; 


wellas Men, 


Therefore, when this ſo falls out, it is beſti to carry t, hard 


off the Cauſe of the Diſorder through. ſome more 


proper Out- let, which Nature 1s not ſo much bent, 


againſt, as ſhe is to this particular Diſcharge by; 
Staal. 1: £ tit e i 02 
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Of Diſeaſes of the Head. Aud firſt, of. the Head- 
1 ch, pe Wipe. 8 OY 


to purge, 


I Shall begin at the Head. of this Animal, and The He. d- 


proceed, in as regular a Method as I can, 4g 3b. 


deſcribe each and every Diſtemper affecting him, 
from thence to his Hoof, both inwardly and out- 
wardly. as; eee eee 

I need not give a particular Deſcription-of the 
Brain and its Meninges, with the Veins, Arteries, 
and Nerves {ſpread or it, this being pretty wel 


5 pertorme 
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performed by Anarew Snape, who was F arrier td 


King Charles the Firſt : But we are moſt beholden 
to the famous Ma/pighi for a Deſcription of this 
particular Part of the Body. This ingenious Perſon 
nicely examined what we call the Cortical Subſtance 
of the Brain, and diſcovered that it was nothing but 
a Heap of little Oval Glands that receive the Ca- 
Hlary Branches of the Veins and Arteries which 
long to the Brain, and which ſend out an infinite 
Number of Fibres, that all together make up the 


Medullary Subſtance ; which going out of the back 


Part of the Cranium or Skull, forms the Nerves and 
the Medulla ſpinalis; or ſpinal Marrow, contained in 
the Vertebræ, or Bones of the Back. ; 

1 fay, a thorough Account of the Brain would 
be too tedious in this Place, and (unleſs the Reader 
underſtood! Anatomy) the Deſcription would be of 
no Service to him; for there is no ſuch Thing as 
any Perſon's learning Anatomy by Theory only, 


which makes me avoid as much as poſſible any 


Thing of that Kind, which may be thought unne- 
Vet I muſt not omit now and then to de- 


Clare the admirable Mechaniſm and Contrivance of 


the Creator of the Univerſe, with relation to the 
Bodies of Animals. And as I remember, I have 
before hinted, that'a Vein and an Artery go in 
Company all over the Body ; only the Arteries are 
better guarded from Injuries by being placed deep- 
er, or under the Veins, (ſo indeed they are, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking 3) but in entering the Skull, they 
ſpread themſelves upon the Brain; and in this Place 
they differ, for mighty Reaſons, wiz. that had the 
Veins entered the Skull by the ſame Holes with the 
Arteries, it would have fallen out, that upon any 
Turgeſcence or Swelling of the Blood: Veſſels, the 
Swelling and Pulſe of the Arteries would compreſs 
the Veins againſt the bony Sides of their Paſſage, 
and ſo cauſe a Stagnation and Extravaſation, or Loſs 
of Blood with the Brain ; -which would ſoon be 
the Deſtruction of the whole Machine. Neither a 
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the Veins run along the Sides of the Arteries in the 

Brain, as they do through all the reſt of the Body, 

but they riſe from the Extremities of the Arteries | 
in the Cineritious or Aſh- coloured external Sub- Cineritious 
ſtance, and go ſtraight to diſcharge themſelves into Subſtance, 
the Sinus of the Dura Mater. what. 

' From the Blood, which is brought to the Brain 

by the Carotidal and the Vertebral Arteries, are ſe- 

parated (by the Glands which make the Cineritious 

and Cortical Subftance) its fineſt Parts, called Ani- 

mal Spirits, which are received from the Glands 

by the Fibres of the Medullary Subſtance, which is 

the Origin or Spring of all the Nerves in Men, 

Beaſts, 2 And each Nerve therefore is a Bun- 

dle of very ſmall Tubes or Pipes, of which ſome 

are no bigger than the hundredth Part of an Hair; 

and theſe Tubes are the excretory Ducts or diſ- 
charging Veſſels of the Cineritious or Cortical Sub- 

ſtance. And this does not only appear from the 
Structure of the Brain, but by Senſation likewiſe 

we are aſſured, that there is ſuch a Fluid as we 

call Animal Spirits in the Nerves; which muſt be 

dong either by the Subſtance of the Nerve, or the 

Fluid which is contained in the Nerve. If by the 
Subſtance of the Nerve, it muft be by a Vibration 

from the Part upon which the Impreſſion is made to 

the Brain. 

Now that there can be no Vibration from the Im- No Vibra- 
preſſion of external Objects upon Animal Nerves, don in the 
{which are flack, and ſurrounded all along by other fm che 
Bodies) is evident; and therefore Senſation mult be Impreſſion 
made by the Fhuid in the Nerves. The Motion of of external 
this Fluid is not ſwift and rapid, as is generally Objects. 
fuppoſed, but flow and languid ; ſeeing all its Mo- | 
tion proceeds from the Dilatation of the Arteries 
which compreſs the ſoft Subſtance of the Nerves, 
and from the Force by which it is thruſt through 
the Glands of the Brain. And when the Nerves 
are full of this fine Fluid, the Impreſſions of Objects 
may be communicated to the Brain without an 
I qui 
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quick Motion in the Animal Spirits, either by 
retarding or ſtopping their progreſſive Motion, or 
by cauſing an Undulacicn. If to theſe he added, 
that the Animal Spirits muſt be confined within 
their own proper Channels, as well as the other 
Fluids of the Body, the many Hypotheſes con- 
Dr. Willis's trived by Dr. Willis and others, muſt needs come 
—_— to nothing. 
en The Nervous Fluid or Animal Spirits, undoubt- 
edly, conſiſt of (by far) the ſmalleſt Particles in the 
Blood, as appears by the Minuteneſs or Smallneſs 
of their ſecerning or ſeparating Glands, and there- 
fore, they not being — by the Coheſion of 
other Particles, might have been ſeparated any 
where, or in any Part of the Body. Vet the Ani- 
mal CEconomy receives a great Advantage by the 
diſtant Station of the Brain from the Heart; for, 
if this had been placed nearer, and received the 
Blood, before divided into its ſmalleſt Particles 
by the Force of the Air in the Lungs, ſuch Par- 
ticles might have entered the Glands, and after- 
wards cohering to one another, might have ob- 
ſtructed ſuch extremely narrow Channels. 
Now, the Brain being placed at ſuch a Diſtance, 
the Particles (that by their attractive Power form 
Corpuſcles) will have ſufficient Time to coaleſce or 


their entering the Glands : For if it ſhould happen 
that theſe Particles ſnould enter the Glands, and 
there unite together, they would then obſtruct the 
Paſſage to the Nerves, and produce Apoplexies, 
Palfies, e. the Particles of which the Animal 
- - Spirits confiſt being of ſuch an extreme Fineneſs, 
The true that their Quantity can bear but a ſmall Proportion 
Reaſon of to the other Fluids in the Blood, and conſequently 
-w — of there was a Neceſſity of a prodigious Number of 
| * Glands to ſeparate them from it; and this is the 
true Reaſon of the great Bulk of the Brain. 
There is no manner of Doubt, but -Horſes are 
ſubject to Nervous Diſorders, yet not, by far, 3 
muc 


grow together, and their Magnitude will hinder 
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much as Mankind, which is chiefly owing to their 
ſimple plain Diet, adapted to their Nature, as well 
as the Exerciſe they are ſubjected to: Whereas we 
(poor unthinking Mortals) toſs ſuch a Number of 
Solids and Liquids into our Stomachs in ſmall Spaces f 
of Time, and that too often very oddly compound- 4 
ed with Spices, and other hot Ingredients ; I ſay, | 
this is, no doubt, one great Reaſon why Mankind, 1 
in this Age, complain more of Nervous Diſorders 4 
than their Forefathers, who made ſhorter and more | 
ſimple Meals, and uſed more Exerciſe. But to 
return, | 
The Signs of a common Head-ach, or a Head- Signs of the | 
ach in which there is not much Danger, are, firſt, cg q 
Hanging down of the Ears more than ordinary, as | 
alſo Dropping his Head, Dimneſs of Sight, and 1 
wateriſh Eyes. But yet the Head- ach may proceed | 
from Pains and Inflammations in the Globe, or Ball | 
of the Eye itſelf : So that it is very hard to diſtin- 
guiſh in Brutes, whether the Head-ach is the Occa- 
ſion of Dimneſs of Sight, or the Diſorder of the 
Eye be the Occaſion of the Head-ach or Affection 
of the Brain. And I own I cannot eaſily make the 
Reader a Judge of this Matter; although I am 
pretty confident, that if I had a Horſe with bad 
Eyes, I could preſently tell whether it was an Aﬀec- 
tion of the Brain that occaſioned it, or that the Hu- 
mours of the Eye were originally affected, ſo as to 
cauſe a Dimneſs of Sight. I ſay, I cannot make 
the Reader a Judge herein, becaule there are a great 
many Caſes which appear plain to me at firſt View, 
and yet I cannot find Words fully to expreſs my 9 
Thoughts, which (I have the Vanity to think) 1s 
" the true je ne feat quoi; and ſo let it pals at preſent. 
y However, I ſhall preſcribe ſomething that will do , 
f Service in moſt Head-achs, and that is, firſt, Bleed. The Cure. . 
e ing and Purging, according to a Horſe's Strength, g 
Age, Sc. Secondly, if the Diſorder does not yield 
to theſe, I recommend Rowelling in ſeveral Places 
at once; for one Rowel is of little ayail, for many One Rowel 
| | Reaſons ; avails little, 
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Reaſons; and theſe ſhould continue running a con- 
ſiderable Time, at leaſt a Fortnight or three Weeks. 
Laſty, the Herb A/ara Bacca dried and powdered, 
and with a Quill, or ſuch like, blown up the Horſe's 
Noſtrils, ſo that it may paſs a good Way towards 
his Brain: I fay, this Powder, led in ſuch a Man- 
ner, will perform Wonders in Head-achs, Diſtem- 
pered Eyes of moſt Kinds, and ſuch like Diſorders 
of the Head; for it will abundantly purge the 
Brain, by cauſing the Nofe to run like a Tap. 

It may be-uſed three Times a Week, and about 
as much as will lie upon a Shilling each Time. 
But the Horſe's Head muft be well covered, leſt 
he catch Cold, which will bring on a Swelling of 
the Glands of the Throat, Cc. 

Moſt People are fond of purging their Horſes 
when they are diſtempered, whether the Caſe re- 
quire it or no; for this Sort of Evacuation ſeems very 
much to quadrate with the outward Senſes, and 
makes the ignorant Part of Mankind (whoſe Heads 
are fuller of Humours than their Horſes) imagine 
that purging Medicines carry off the offending Mat- 
ter in moſt Diſorders, never conſidering the general 
Rule, which ought ſtil to be kept in Ming, vix. 
* that in Proportion to any one Evacuation's being 
„ heightened or increafed, moſt or all of the other 
Natural Evacuations are proportionally diminiſh- 
« ed.“ So that in the Main, it is by way of Re- 
vulſion ſuch Buſineſs muſt be done, which the Vul- 
gar attribute to another Manner of Operation. 
Lord! How I could laugh when I fee a ſilly ſtupid 
Fellow, who thinks himſelf a Tip-Top Groom or 
Farrier, poking and ftirring about in a Horſe T d 
to find Greaſe, Sc. which his bright Notions tell 


him he has by his Grand Specific Purge, or other 


Medicine, fetched away from the Horfe's Head or 
Heels! Whereas this Greaſe obſervable in the 
Dung of Animals, on ſuch Occaſions, comes from 


no other Place than the Guts, which I ſhall evi- 


dently 
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dently explain, when I come to treat of the Diſtem- 
per called the Greaſe in Horſes. 7 

Laſtly, Rowelling may be of Service, as much 
as any Thing, in obſtinate Chronic Caſes, where 
the Brain has for a long Time been affected: But it 
is not one ſingle Rowel which I adviſe, for that 
will only make an inſignificant Diſcharge; no more 
in Compariſon to the Quantity of Blood, and other 
Humours in a Horſe's Body, than a Drop of Water 
compared to half a Pint. No, let me have five or 
fix Rowels in the moſt proper Parts, and continued 
for ſome conſiderable Time, if the Horſe can bear 
the Loſs of what is diſcharged by ſuch Methods; 
and then indeed ſome Benefit may accrue from 
them, though this is no more than Revulſion, or 
diverting the offending Humours to ſome other Place 
for Expulſion ; or rather, driving them into the 
Maſs of Blood, and equally mixing with it. And that 
Nature 1s better able to deal with the offending Par- 
ticles, when equally mixed with the Maſs of Blood; 
than when ſuch Humours are lodged upon ſome 
particular Part, is every Day viſible. And it 1s 
for this Reaſon, wiz. that where the Particles of 
Matter, which are of a Heteropeneous Nature; 
and conſequently occafion Diſeaſes, are equally 
mixed with the Maſs of Blood ; (as indeed they 
moſtly are in the Origin or Beginning of Diſtem- 
pers, till Nature ſuccumbs and is overpowered,; 
when they are thrown upon ſome particular Part of 
the Body, whereby the ſmall Capillary Veſſels are 
diſtended, and form a Tumour, which at laſt ſup- 
purates or breaks to let out the Enemy;) I ſay, 
when they are ſo mixed, all the Emunctories or Se- 
cretory Glands jointly and ſeverally lend a helping 
Hand, and each of them aſſiſt in carrying off a little 


of the offending Humour. But, on the contrary, 


if theſe. offending- Particles of Matter happen to 
lodge or be driven upon any particular Part, the 
Glands are fo ſtuffed, and their Excretory Veſſels 


become ſo bruſhed up, that (as I juſt now obſerved) 


a Tu- 
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a Tumour is formed; and laſtly, a Rupture or 
breaking of the Capillaries, in order to diſcharge 
the peccant or offending Humour. 

/ 
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SHA. X. 
Of the Staggers. 


ARRIERS, for the moſt Part, term all or 


moſt Diſorders which affect a Horſe's Head, 
Stavers or Staggers; and this Diſorder in Human 
Bodies, is called an Apoplexy, or Vertigo; but they 
are moſtly the ſame Thing, (only a 1 is an 
eaſy Fit of an Apoplexy,) by Reaſon the ſelf- ſame 
Organs are affected; and though the Vertigo or 
Falling-Sickneſs in Human Bodies, does not always 
terminate in Death, yet ſtill it is a flight Fit of an 
Apoplexy, which I ſhall define after the Manner 
following. 1 
The Word Apoplexy is from the Greek 
'AmoTaiT]e, percutio, to ſtrike ; becauſe a Crea- 
ture is as it were ſuddenly ſtruck with Death. It 
15 a ſudden Deprivation of all Internal and External 
Senſation, and of all Motion, unleſs of the Heart 


and Thorax. For the underſtanding of which, it 


is neceſſary to p Firſt, that if by any Means 
a Nerve is tied and compreſſed, the Part to which 
that Nerve is directed, loſes its Senſe and Motion. 
Secondly, that if any Nerve is cut, there diſtills out 
a Liquor. Thirdly, that Motion 1s performed by 
Reaſon the Nervous Fluid is impelled, by the Force 
of the Arterial Blood, through the Nerves into the 
Muſcular Fibres. And /afly, that Senſation is from 
hence, viz. that Objects compreſs or ſtrike upon 
the Extremities of the Nerves by their Motion, 


and drive back the Nervous Fluid towards the 


Brain. r 

An Apoplexy, therefore, is produced by any 
Cauſe which hinders ſuch Undulation or Wave: like 
(7 Motion 
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Motion of all the Nerves, unleſs of thoſe which 
are deſtined to move the Heart and Breaſt, But 
the Reaſon why the Motions of the Heart and 
Thorax or Breaſt remain, and the Pulſe and Re 
ſpiration continue, when the other Parts are de- 
prived of Motion, is, becauſe in every Motion, 
which is performed by Muſcles having erg 
or others of contrary Motions to themſelves, a 
Quantity of Nervous Fluid muſt be derived into 
the Contracting Muſcle, not only equal to that 


which is derived at the ſame Time into the Anta- 


goniſt, but greater alſo. But leſt I may not be 
underſtood by the Word Muſcle, I ſhall endeavour 
to explain this Anatomical Term as plainly as may 
be. And firſt, I ſay, wy 


A Muſcle is a Bundle of thin and 8 Plates A Muſcle, 


of fleſhy Threads or Fibres, incloſe 
mon Membrane, and all the Fibres or 'Threads of 
the ſame Plate are parallel to one another, and 
tied together at extremely little Diſtances, by ſhort 
and tranſverſe Fibres, Theſe fleſhy Fibres are com- 
poſed of other ſmaller Fibres, incloſed likewiſe by a 


common Membrane or thin Skin: Each leſſer Fi- 
bre conſiſts of very ſmall Veſicles or Bladders, in-' 
to which we ſuppoſe the Nerves, Veins, and Arte- 
ries to open; for, every Muſcle receives Branches. 


of all thoſe Veſſels, which muſt be diſtributed to 


every Fibre. The two Ends of each Muſcle, or 


the Extremities of the Fibres, are, in the Limbs of 
Animals, faſtened to two Bones, the one of which 
is moveable, the other fixed or immoveable: And 
therefore, when the Muſcles contract, they draw 
the moveable Bone according to the Direction of 
their Fibres. ' | ; | | 

When the Muſcles contract in Length, they 


ſwell in Thickneſs, as may be perceived by laying ' 


the Finger upon the Maſſeter or Muſcle of the 


lower Jaw, and preſſing the Grinders or Axle-teeth 


together: But this Power of Contracting or Swel- 


ling is loſt, when either the Artery or Nerve of 


the 


by one com- What. 
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| the Muſcle is cut, tied, or otherwiſe obſtrufted ; 


as in the Caſe of a Palſy, &c. And therefore we, 


conclude, that the Contraction, Swelling, or Mo- 
—_—_— tion, of the Muſcles, is performed by the Blood 
3 per. and Animal Spirits, diſtending or ſtretching the Ve- 
formed, ſicles or Bladders, which are the Cavities of the 
Fibres : And this Diſtention of the Veſicles of the 
Fibres, muſt be, either by their being filled with a 
greater Quantity of Blood and Animal Spirits than 
they were before the Contraction, or the Blood 
— Spirits mixing, muſt rarefy and fill up a greater 

ace. 
That the Veſicles of the Fibres are not diſtended, 
purely by the Quantity of Blood and Spirits, will 
appear, if we conſider, that were the Veſicles di- 
tended only by the Quantity of Fluids contained in 


them, Nature (whoſe Operations are always the 


moſt imple) had only uſed one Fluid, and not two; 
for in the Works of Nature, we no where find two 
neceſſary Cauſes, where one could have produced 
the fame Effect. Now how ſmall ſoever we ſup- 
' poſe the Quantity of Fluid brought by the Nerves 
to the Muſcles, that alone might have contracted 
the Fibres, (if a Quantity of a Fluid only had been 
neceſſary) by diminiſhing the Diameters of the Ca- 
vities or Veſicles of the Fibres, as will appear plain- 
ly to any Perſon, who is curious enough to inquire 
into the Property of Elaſtic Fluids with relation to 
Muſcular Motion. Now to return. 121 
I think I have already ſaid, that an Apoplexy 
. from any Cauſe which hinders the Undu- 
ation of the Nerves, and that a Quantity of Ner- 
vous Fluid muſt be derived into a contracting Muſ- 
cle, not only equal to that which is derived at the 
fame Lime into the oppoſite Muſcle, but alſo great- 
er: I fay, this is plainly ſo, otherwiſe the Part to 
be moved would remain in an Equilibrium with- 
out any Motion at all: And therefore, more of the 
Nervous Fluid muſt paſs into a Muſcle that has an 
Antagoniſt, than that which has none: * the 
eart 
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Heart is a Muſcle that has no Antagoniſt, and con- 
ſequently requires a leſs Quantity of Nervous Fluid 
to continue its Motion, than other Muſcles deſtined 
for the Motion of the Limbs. Therefore, if the 
Cauſe hindering the Undulation of all the Nerves 
were ſuch, that no juice could flow through the 
Nerves, the Heart itſelt would ceaſe from Motion, 
and Death enſue: But if the Cauſe be not ſo pow- 
erful, as to take away all the Motion of the Fluid 
through the Nerves, but ſo far only refiſts their 
Dilatation, that but a very little Fluid can paſs 
through them, not ſufficient to inflate or blow up 
thoſe Muſcles which have Antagoniſts ; I fay, in 
this Caſe, thoſe Muſcles only will be contracted, 
which require the leaſt Quantity of Spirits, and 
ſuch no Doubt 1s the Heart. 
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The Impediment to ſuch due Undulation of the The Caufe 
Nervous Fluid, is generally a Repletion or Over- and Cure. 


fulneſs, and this indicates Medicines which are 
called Evacuants, as alſo Bleeding, &c. And in 
my Opinion, Bleeding muſt be the premier Reſort, 
and is moſt likely to do Service in moſt Diſeaſes 
of the Brain: And this I am treating of, is a very 
common one in Horſes, as well as the Vertigo or 
Apoplexy in Man. 


The famous Bartholine calls the Internal Jugular Bartholine 
Veins Apoplecticæ, from an Opinion of their being calls the In- 


particularly concerned in that Diſtemper. But Iam _ Jugu- 


Apoplett icæ. 


very well convinced, that there is little Difference 
whereſoever you bleed, either in Man or Horſe: 
Since it is plain, that the Benefit which accrues to 
the Patient, proceeds from the Quantity's being leſ- 
ſened; and not ſo much from the fooliſhly ſuppoſed 
Conceit of Revulſion; which Term, as it is yet re- 
tained, J judge it may not be improper in this 
Place to ſhew how far it may be of Uſe in Phlebo- 
tomy or Blood- letting. 


The Word Phlebotomy, derived from the Greet Phlebotemy 
eng- J, a Vein, and Tur, eco, to cut, ſignifies explained. 


Blood-letting ; and to give due Light into this 


Affair, 


— —— ͤ——— — G — - 
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Revulſion 
explained. 
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Affair, which is of ſuch Importance in the Art of 
Healing, we are to remember, firſt, zhat every 
Body  flriking againſt another, and communicating 
Part of its Motion thereunto, loſes ſo much of its 
own Motion, or is ſo much retarded: Wherefore 
the Blood thrown out of the Heart, while it ſtrikes 
upon the antecedent Blood, and drives it forwards, 
transfers to it Part of its own Motion, or loſes 
ſo much of it, as is required by -the antece- 
dent Blood, Yet, in order to a thorough Know- 
ledge of the Matter I am diſcourſing of, it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary a Man ſhould underſtand Angio- 
logy, or the Anatomy of the Veins and Arteries. 
However, I lay it down in general, as your Prac- 
tice, to bleed on the contrary Side to the Part af- 


| fected; becauſe the remaining Blood will circulate 


faſter, and have more Room to do fo, and thereby 
the ſtagnating Blood (which occaſions a Tumour ei- 
ther outwardly or inwardly) will in all Probability 
diſperſe, But on the other hand we muſt conſider, 
whether the Part affected be ſupplied with Blood 
from the aſcending or deſcending Trunk of the 
Aorta or great Artery arifing out of the Heart. For, 
ſuppoſe the Tumour or Swelling, which we would 
diſperſe by Bleeding, lies upon the Glands or Muſ- 
cles of the 'Throat, we are not to bleed in the Tail 
or Thigh Veins, thinking this the molt likely, be- 
cauſe it is the common Method; no, the Parts 
above the Heart towards the Head, are fed and ſup- 
r= with Blood from the aſcending Trunk of the 
arge Artery; as thoſe below the Heart, or towards 
the Tail, are by the deſcending Trunk of the ſame. 
Therefore, if we bleed in the Thigh for a Swelling 
in the Neck, we cauſe the Blood in the deſcending 
Trunk of the Horta or great Artery to move faſter, 
and of conſequence he Fluid in the aſcending 
Trunk muſt move flower: Foraſmuch as that a 
Supply will be wanted in the Veſſel, which is run- 
ning off its Contents; and therefore, the left Ven- 
tricle of the Heart will not contain much more 


Blood, 
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Blood, than what is required by the deſcending Aor- 
ra, which, ſpreads itſelf to the lower Limbs, Sc. 
And that this muſt be the true Doctrine of Revul- 
ſion, is plain from my Text, to wit, That every 
Body ftriking againſt another, communicates Part of 
the Motion thereunto, and conſequently loſes ſo much of 
its own Motion. And under this View it may eaſily 
be gathered what is to be done in every particular 
Circumſtance as to Blood-letting. For inſtance, if 
we would prevent the Increaſe of any Humour from 
the Blood N or ſtopping in the near Fore- 
Leg of a Horſe, or bring it about that as little Blood 
as poſſible ſnould flow to that * any given Space 
of Time; I ſay, in this Cafe, Blood ſhould be ta- 
ken from the oppoſite Side, becauſe this 13 truly 
making what is called Revulſion. Again, if Blood be 
drawn from the Side affected, and from ſome Vein 
which receives the Blood from a Branch of that 
Trunk of the Artery, which tranſmits it to the 
ſwelled Part; this, I ſay, will cauſe a greater Deriva- 
tion or Flux of Blood to that Leg; which appears 
plain from the foregoing Doctrine. And whoſoever 
rightly underſtands thus much, will in every Exi- 
gence eaſily manage this Part of Cure to the greateſt 
Advantage. And as for what relates to the whole 
Habit ”, Body or Maſs of Blood in all Lentors and 
Viſcidities, as in the Caſe of the Farcin, and ather 
Diſtempers which proceed from a Slowneſs of the 
Blood's Circulation; I ſay, if there be a due 
Strength and Elaſticity remaining in the Solids, 
Phlebotomy or Blood-letting will cauſe the remain- 
ing Blood to circulate faſter than it did before ſuch 
Operation, and it will alſo become thinner and 
warmer. I ſpeak this with relation to a Lentor or 
viſcous Quality in the Blood, which is a Clog to, its 
Circulation. On the contrary, in a Plethora or Over- 
fulneſs of the Veſſels, proceeding from a Horſe's 
being kept too high, (as it is called,) and uſing 
too little Exerciſe, ſo that the Powers of the Viſcera 
cannot digeſt aud ſecern what is received by the 
2 Stomach 


— 
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Stomach in ſuch Loads: I fay, in this Caſe, and 
where there happens to be a Diminution of Perſpi- 
ration, where the Maſs of Blood yet retains its na- 
tural Fluxility, Phlebotomy will render the remain- 
ing Blood into ſuch a State, as that it will circulate 
flower, and become cooler. For in the firſt Caſe, a 
Diminution of the Reſiſtance in the Blood-Veſſels, 
will increaſe the contractile Powers of thoſe Veſſels 
themſelves, and conſequently make them beat faſter, 
and circulate their Contents with greater Velocity 
or Swiftneſs: But in the latter Caſe, a Diminu- 
tion of the Quantity of a ſpirituous Blood, will leſ- 
ſen the Quantity of Spirit ſecreted or ſeparated in 
the Brain; (which is the Fountain from which all 
the Animal Spirits proceed;) and the Conſequence 
of this Diminution will be, that the Fleart and 
Arteries will not contract ſo often, nor ſo ſtrongly 
as before, and therefore the Blood muſt move 
Nower and become more cool. And on this depends 
the whole Doctrine of Blood- letting. Thoſe who 
are yet more curious may conſult Bellini, de Mifſo- 
ne Sanguinis. - P : 
Notwithſtanding what IJ have faid about Revul- 
fion, I think it a kind of ſplitting Hairs, when we 
make fo great Diſtinction between taking Blood 
from the Side affected, or from the oppoſite ; ſee- 
ing Circulation is performed in fo ſhort a Space as 
five Minutes in a Man; and about an Hour's Time 
in a Horſe : And our owh Countryman, the famous 
Dr. Syden- Syden bam, Who, I believe, cured as many ſick of a 
zam, famous Pleuri/y as any other Phyſician of his Time; I fay, 
Oy this Gentleman (with good Reaſon) depended much 
euriſy, | "$I « Ir pf | FX ; 
took Blood upon Bleeding in this Diſeaſe, and orders Blood to 
from the af- be drawn from the affected Side, which ſhews he 
feed Side, had ſome Thoughts of its being preferable, and that 
it would relieve the Patient ſooner, than Bleeding 
on the contrary. Side. The Doctor found his Ac- 
count in it ſo far, that it did'relieve the Sick, al- 
chough I muſt own he did not Fa upon the 


true Doctrine of Revulſion laid down as above. 


- 


Therefore, 
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Therefore, I fay, that the Difference is trifling, as 
to Bleeding in either Side; for the Benefit accrues 
from the Blood's ny being leſſened, more 
than any thing elſe. And in my Opinion the Learn- 
ed might employ their Time and Talents much bet- 
ter, than in Squabbling about ſuch ſmall Diſtinc- 
tions as they make with relation to Phlebotomy. 

Before I quit this Subject, I muſt not omit one 
very good Obfervation made by Capt. Burdon, in Capt. Bur- 
his Pocket-Farrier, about the Cauſe of the Staggers, m 4 nog 
and that is, Dont let your Horſe ſtand 100 long gers Ge * 
« without Exerciſe, it fills his Belly too full of Meat 
«© and his Veins tos full of Blood; and from hence 
«« (fays he) the Staggers and many other Diſtempers 
« proceed. - 

It is a very hard Matter for a Farrier to judge 
between a Fever in the Brain occaſioning a Frenzy, 
and the Diſtemper (by them) termed the Stawers or The like 
Staggers; for if a Horſe hangs down his Head and Symptoms 
Ears, and reels to and fro, they immediately pro- attend a 1 
nounce him ill of the Staggers; whereas the Ame N 
Symptoms happen upon a Frenzy, occaſioned (as Land the 
have before hinted) from a Fever of the Brain. Staggers. 
Therefore, the Motion of the Blood muſt be re- 
garded ; for if that be too quick, it indicates a Fe- 
ver. But ſince it is plain, that a Fever of the 
Brain and the Staggers require much the ſame Me- 
thod of Care, I ſhall proceed to an Account of 
what's proper in ſuch Diſtempers. 

And fr ff, I ſay, Bleeding to the Tune of four The Cure, 
or five Quarts (if the Horſe be pretty ſtrong) is moſt 
Hkely to do Service; for nothing is more certain 
than that Di/ea/es are cured by their Contrariet; and 
as the Staygers is a Diſtemper which moſtly -_ Origin of 
ceeds from an Overfulneſs of the Blood-Veſſels in the Staggers. 
the Brain, there is no Diſpute but all evacuating 
Medicines take place after Bleeding. | 

Secondly, Purging may be of Service, as it helps Purging 
forward the Diſc ge of a Load of Humours from proper, and 
the Guts and Glands thereabouts : But as to any why. 


particulaz 
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particular Kind of purging Medicines fondly, imagin- 
ed to carry off Humours from the Brain, it is all 
a jeſt, and a meer Child of Ignorance, becauſe 
No Elective there is no ſuch Thing as elefive Purgation, as I 
Purgation. hope may be. underſtood from what I have ſaid in 
my Notes upon the Gentleman's Pocket-Farrier. 
Therefore, the Benefit accrues from this, to wit, 
that whatſoever Part of the Blood or Juices of the 
From Body you take off by Bleeding, Rowelling, or ſuch 


whence the 


Benefit of like Operations, you thereby eaſe the Preſſure againſt 


Bleeding, the Sides, Cc. of the containing Veſſels, and of 


Sc. accrues. conſequence there is a more free Circulation, by 
reaſon the Quantity of Fluid in the Body 1s leſſened, 
which (as I have faid before) cauſes the Blood to 

become thinner and move fafter. 

I ſhall not enter into a Detail of the Parts which 
we ſhould draw Blood from in Diſtempers of the 
Brain, ſeeing, in my Opinion, moſt Places are 
alike, and the Cure WE chiefly to depend on a 
proper Quantity of Blood's being taken away. But 
no Perſon can judge of this except he ſaw the Horſe; 
only thus far may be ſaid in general, That where 
one Creature dies of a diſtempered Brain from 
«« the Loſs of too much Blood, there are twenty 
«« loſe their Lives for want of taking away a ſuffi- 
« cient Quantity.“ 1 71 ES 
Mr. Gibſon's I muſt here give Mr. Gi his juſt Praiſe, who 
Ball for the in his Book of Farriery has taken care to order 
Staggers. what is very proper in the Vertigo or Staggers, viz. 

his Aſſa Fœtida Balls with Caſtor: But as theſe 
would (if continued long in. Uſe) ſoon exceed the 
Price of a good Horſe, I believe, few will make Uſe 
The Au- Of them; altho' I muſt needs own, if I valued my 


*- 


_ thor's Ball Horſe, I would give him Balls made with one Ounce 


for the Stag- of Native Cinnabar to half a Pound. of the Cordial 
wo Ball preſcribed in the Pocker-Farrier, and let him 
have about the Bigneſs of a Walnut of ſuch Ball 

every Morning before his moderate Exerciſe, 
It is on the Cinnabar (in whoſe- Compoſition 
there is a deal of Quickſilver) that the Streſs of the 
SRL | ure 
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Cure is to be laid, and this, for Reaſons too long 
for me to explain in this Place. | 

Laſtly, I adviſe a ſtrong Decoction of Sena with A Glyſter 
ſome common Salt to be injected by way of Gly- for the Stag. 
ſter, with a very long Glyſter-pipe, Sc. every E- bers. 
vening or Morning, and alſo the Herb called Afara 
Bacca to be powdered, and with a long ſmall Tube A Powter to 
or Pipe blown up the Horſe's Noſtrils to the Quan- be blown up 
tity of half an Egg-Shell full, which is about a the Nottrils 
Drachm in Weight. This ſhould be done every 8 oſs 
Evening, to th the Noſe run a thin Lymph or? 
V Humour, which will eaſe the Head abun- 
dantly. 

There are in Authors great Numbers of Receipts 
for the Cure of the Staggers, as well as moſt other 
Diſtempers: But, I muſt ingenuouſly confeſs, that 
my Faith is not pinned upon the Number of Ingre- 
dients in any Compoſition, but rather upon fach 


Things as are particularly adapted to the Cure of 


the Diſeaſe, and for the Adminiſtration of which 


there is a Why and a Wherefore; for really there is 


no End of the Practice which is founded upon No No End of 
ſtrums, ſeeing every one is bigotted to his own the Practice 
Receipt. Therefore it is well with us that the Art founded up- 


of Medicine is at this Time (by the Helps which 22 Ns. 
accrue from Mathematics, Mechanics, Chymiſtry, 


and Natural Philoſophy) brought to ſuch a Certain- 

ty, and that all Family Receipts are thrown out of Family Re- 

Doors, and ſufficiently exploded, as ſuperſtitiouſly cents ex- 

and ridiculouſly contrived. * 
What I have ſaid with relation to Bleeding, 

Glyſtering, and the Sternutatory or Powder to blow 

up the Noſe, is, I think, ſufficient for the Cure of 

the Staggers, by reaſon it is granted, that ſuch Dif- 

temper proceeds from Over-fulneſs ; therefore 

Evacuants are indicated, and theſe ſhould be mild Evacuants 

and ſafe, not ſuch as enter the Blood, and fuſe ar proper in the 

heat it; but rather Glyſters, £c. which operate no Staggers. 

farther than the Prime Viæ, or firſt Paſſages, wiz. Olyſter, how 


the Stomach, Inteſtines, and their Appendices. far it ope- 


Mr. rates. 
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The Folly Mr. Gib/on, in his Book of Farriery, tells us, 
of putting that it is a common thing to put Garlick, Rice, 
penn . Agua Vitæ, Cloves, Ginger, Bay-falt, and the like, 
Horſe's into a Horſe's Ears, and ſtitch them up, for the Cure 
Ears, of the Staggers; and that he has ſeen ſome run 
mad by ſuch Applications, ſo that the People had 
much ado to keep them from knocking out their 
Brains againſt the Walls. I muſt confeſs, I do not 
remember to have ſeen any ſuch Tricks played for 
the Cure of the Staggers, tho' it is common amongſt 
Farriers to put Quickſilver, and often other Thi: gs, 
into the Ears, and ſew them up for ſome Time to 
cure the Farcin. And I knew one of the better 
Sort of Farriers, who had been long in Flanders 
among our Troops, where he chiefly gained his Ex- 
perience, (as he called it) fo fooliſhly fond of ſew- 
Mercury ing up Mercury or Qyickfilver in the Ears of 
ſewed up in Horſes for the Cure of the Farcin, that he ſeldom 
the Ears, made uſe of any other Method: And to my Know- 


——_— * og he effected Cures by it when the Cafe ſeemed 
— "de perate. And here I muſt relate one of the com- 


mon Notions of this honeſt Fellow, whom I ſtill 
had a good Liking to, becauſe I now and then could 
drive 2 Reaſon into him, which he has publicly 
owned he found his Account in. This Farrier, you 
muſt know, was ſo bigoted to the Ears, as being 
the moſt proper Place to apply Things to for the Cure 
of the Farcin, that he told me he had often ſeen the 
The German German Farriers cure that Diſtemper, by whiſpering 
Manner of ſome Abracadabra's into the Horſe's Ears, and giv- 
curing the. g 5 b d 
Farcin, ing him a Kick with their Foot, and turning him 
(as I remember) three times round afterwards: And 
this out-of-the-way Opinion my Old Friend retained 
The abſurd even to his dying Day; and I could never make him 
Notion of believe an Eng/i/þman half ſo good as a German for 
— Number curing the Farcin; notwithſtanding I have taken 
at hue Pains to convince him that there is no greater Charm 
fect a Cure Or Conjuration in the Number Three than there is 
confuted, in Number Fcur, or any other Number in Arithme- 
tic, any farther than as it works upon the Imagi- 
nation, 
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nation, which I muſt own is in many Caſes ſur- 
riſing, where the Subject is a Human Creature. 
ut in Brutes, I cannot ſee that the Imagination 
can operate, eſpecially in this Particular. Bu that 
this Faculty or Function is predominant in Brutes, 
as well as Human Creatures, is moſt certain, tho' 
not in ſo eminent a Degree, therefore no great 

Cures can be effected by it. 
As to other Diſtempers of the Brain, ſuch as 


| 2 or Sleeping Evil, Falling Evil or Convul- 


ſions, Frenzy, and Madneſs in Horſes, they are 
moſtly treated as Apoplectic Diſorders, to wit, by 
Bleeding and Evacuating Medicines, ſuch as Purges, 
Oc. And I believe Rowels may in theſe Caſes Rowelling, 
poo of Service, provided there be made a ſufficient ic Vie in- 


umber of them, and thoſe continued according to — = 


the Horſe's Age, Strength, &c. But as to the the Brain, 


Parts of the Body, where ſuch running Sores ſhould 
be made, whether behind the Ears, in the Breaſt, 
or under the Horſe's Belly, I think it is much the 


fame Thing; for the Cure conſiſts in a regular and 


ſlow Emptying of the Veſſels, or, in other Words, 


in draining off the Cauſe of the Diſtemper by other 


Out-lets, more than thoſe provided by Nature. 
For in reality, making Rowels, Iſſues, &c. are no The Reaſon 


more than _— a Number of Anus's or Funda- why Rowe: - 


ments; ſo that 
Parts of the Body, and not be put to the trouble of 
going the more tedious and common Round of Cir- 


culation, in order for a Diſcharge by Excrement or 
Dung. 


e may meet with them in ſeveral * is uſc- 


CHAP. XI. 
Of Diſeaſes of the Eye, with an Account of its Parts, 


| 13 this Chapter I hope to make the Reader un- 


derſtand thoroughly the Nature of a Horſe's 
Eye, ſo that he will be able, not only to chooſe one 
{ F 2 with 
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with good Eyes, but likewiſe be a Judge when thoſe 
Horſes which have diſtempered Eyes are curable, 
But firſt, I think it abſolutely neceſſary,” to give 
ſome Account of the Anatomy of this fo admirably 
contrived Organ. a 


The Eyes are termed in Latin Oculi, from the 


Word Occludo to ſhut, or from the Word Occulo to 
hide; becauſe they are hid by the ſhutting of the 
Eye-Lids. They are the Organs or Inſtruments of 
Sight, conſiſting of many Parts, to wit, of Hu- 
mours, Membranes, Cc. ERC 
The Eye alone, when its Muſcles, the Optic 
Nerve, and Blood-Veſſels are removed, is of a 
round or Globular Figure, both that it may move 
the better, and alſo at it may the better receive 
the viſible Rays. | 
The Eye-lids ſerve as Curtains to the Eye, by 
which Duſt, Flies, or any Thing elſe which might 
annoy them 1s kept out ; nor do I think a farther 


Deſcription of them is neceſſary: So I ſhall proceed 


to the Eye itſelf,, and deſcribe the Parts of which 
it conſiſts. And firſt, of its Tunicles or Coats. 

The firit of theſe is called Aauata, from ad and 
naſcor to grow to; it is alſo called Albuginea and 
Conjuntiva, This makes the White of the Eye, 
and by it the Eye is kept firmly within its Socket; 
it is of exquiſite Senſe, and hath many, ſmall Veins 
and Arteries, which are very diſcernible in an Oph- 
thalmia or Inflammation of the Eye. 

The ſecond is called Sclerotica, from the Greek 
THANeurw, indure, to harden. This Coat appears 


plain, after the Removal of the former. It ariſes 


from the outermoſt Coat of the Optic Nerve, or 


in other Words, from the Dura Mater; it is opaque 


or dark behind, but tranſparent before, like a Piece 
of ſmooth Horn ; from whence the third Coat has 
its Name, to wit, the Cornea or horny Coat, which 
is all that Part of the Eye, ſurrounded by the 
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The third, is ied the Cornea or horny Coat: 3d. Cornea, 
It has a e than the reſt of the | 
Globe of the Eye, and is compoſed of ſeveral paral- 
lel Laminæ, which are nouriſhed by many Blood- : 
Veſſels ſo exceeding fine as not even to hinder the M 
ſmalleſt Rays of Light from entering the Eye. And 9 
it has ſo exquiſite a Senſe, that upon the leaſt Touch, 
the Tears might be ſqueezed out of the Lachrymal he Uſe of 
Gland, to . off any Filth, which, by ſticking to Tears, | 
the Cornea, might render it opaque and dark. 1 
The fourth, is called Choroides; it lies under the 4th. Cho- þ 
| 


Sclerotica, and is much thinner than that. Anato- roides. 
miſts think that this ariſes from the Pia Mater or 

thin Cobweb-covering of the Brain, which is ex- 
panded all along the Inſide of the Optic Nerve, ih 
and terminates in the CHoroides. On the Infide of 
this Membrane is a kind of blackiſh Subſtance, | 
prepared by Nature, and ſpread over the back Part * 
of the Eye. This Coat has a great Number of vi 
Blood- Veſſels, which comes from the ſecond called 1 
Sclerotica. The Choroides itfelt is of a whitiſh Co- Its Colour. 1 
lour, only the Glands thereabouts ſeparate ſuch 11 
blackiſh Matter as is before ſpoken of. Mr. Snape Mr. Snzpe's - 
ſays, that ſuch Matter as is ſpread over the Inſide Account of g 
of this Membrane, is for the End that the Ideas the blackiſh | 
received into the Eye might appear more illuſtri- 2 3 io. 
ous ; but this 1s a dark Saying, like many more 4 4 Cho- = | 
Expreſſions made uſe of by thoſe who have treated roides. 1 
upon the Subject of Farriery. 44 
There is no Doubt, but ſuch blackiſh Glaze, or The Au- $1 
viſcous Liquor, is ſpread over the Inſide of this thor's Opi- | 
Membrane, to the End that the Rays of Light dnn ig 
which paſs from Objects into the Eye, may not be OY 
reflected back again, but (as it were) become tho- 

roughly imbibed, and have a due Weight and Force 

upon the ſixth Coat, called the Retina. 

The Choroides is open, or has a round Hole be- ThePupilla, 1 
fore for the Paſſage of the Rays of Light, called what. Ab- 7 
Pupilla ; and by the common People, (though very A1 W1 
abſurdly,) the Sight of the Eye. dee Eye. 0 

| 53 e 
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th. The The Uvea is the fifth Coat, and makes the Cir- 
vea. cumference of the Hole I have been deſcribing, 
which hes upon the Inſide next the Cry/falline Hu- 
mour. This Coat is made of both circular and 

ſtraight Fibres or ſmall Threads, which contract or 
dilate, according to the different Impreſſions of 
Light and Objects: For, if the Light be ſtrong and 
glaring, theſe Fibres contract, and make the Hole 
called the Pupil (or Sight of the Eye) appear ſmaller. 
In like Manner, thoſe Colours which make a ſtrong 
Impreſſion upon the Retina, oblige theſe Fibres to 

contract and draw the Hole into a leſſer Compals ; 
for the Contraction is involuntary, as well as the 
Dilatation or Stretching-out of the Pupil. And by 
theſe different Actions of the circular and ftraight 
p Fibres of the Uvea, one may very eaſily judge of 
the reſt of the Parts of the Eve, I mean, whether 
they be ſound and perfect. For, the more the 
ſtraight Fibres contract, when the Animal is in 
Darkneſs, or has a dark or opaque Body held be- 
fore the Eye, by ſo much the more may we judge 
the reſt of the Parts of this Organ to be in a ſound 
and healthful State. 'The Contraction of the circu- 
lar Fibres, upon the Admiſſion of the Rays of Light 
into the Eye, and the quicker this Contraction is 
performed, the ſounder and more healthful are the 
reſt of the Coats and Humours. But a Perſon who 
is not well verſed in Optics, muſt look well, and 

near, to obſerve rightly the Contraction and Dila 

tation I am ſpeaking of. 
No Contrae- In a Guzta Serena, the Pupil neither dilates nor 
- tion or Di- contracts; becauſe the Rays of Light which paſs 
_— 3 this Hole, and fall upon the Retina, do not in the 
5 Sat, Se. leaſt affect the Optic Nerve, which ſhould convey 
rena, and for the Image of the Object to the Brain. Therefore, 
what Rea- in my Opinion, (notwithſtanding what ſome late 
on. Pretenders may ſuggeſt to the World about their 
curing this Diſorder of Sight) a Gutta Serena is in- 
curable. And I dare venture to wager a Hundred 
Pounds with any Perſon, who pretends to * 
this 
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this Operation with Succeſs, that he fails in the At- 
tempt: But then I will not take his Judgment, but 
my own, whether the Diſtemper be a Gutta Serena 
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or no: For I know very well this common Trick Some Ac- 


of Dr. T 
Cataract or Glaucoma by the Name of a Gutta 


ſelf by; and therefore he is ſaid (by the ignorant 
By-ſtanders) to cure a Gutta Serena, when he has 
only done what many a one before him has, (with- 
out a Quarter of the Noiſe he makes,) viz. couched 
a Cataract. But this the Doctor thinks is too bald 
an Expreſſion; and notwithſtanding it is true, yet it 
ſeems Truth will not always take with the World 
if in a plain Dreſs. Therefore this Itinerant cun - 


ningly ſtiles ſuch Operation (different from our 


Forefathers) by his common Term of Removing the 
Dijorders of Sight, or Depreſſing a Glaucoma ; for 
the Word Cataract would be too intelligible to the 
1 11 People, and would hinder the Doctor's 

Buſineſs. | 
I cannot part with this Fellow, who travels up 
and down the Kingdom, and pretends that he can 
perform ſuch Wim bars in removing the Diſorders of 
Sight, when in Fact (for I have diſcourſed him over) 
he is ignorant of the very Fundamentals, wiz. the 
Anatomy of the Eye : And, as to Viſion, he knows 
no more of it, nor of the Theory of Light and 
Colours, than the Creatures I am treating of in this 
Book. Indeed, I muſt own, he can couch a Cata- 
ract, and bruſh the White of the Eye (by the La- 
tins called Tunica Adnata) with a Bruſh made of a 
few Rye or Barley-angs, (tied together in the 
Middle with a little Silk) when it is inflamed, and 
by this Means cut aſunder the ſmall Capillary Blood- 
Veſlels, which are full and turgid in an Ophthalmia 
or Inflammation of the Eye, upon which the Eye 
looks much better and clearer : But then, all this 
whale, ſuch Operation is no new 'Thing ; for, it 
has been a Practice amongſt the French Surgeons, 
F 4 eſpecially 


r, viz. that he frequently calls a count of 


r. T—*r, 


Oc ſt t 
Serena, when there are no better Judges than him- 3 


2. 
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eſpecially thoſe who mounted Benches, by their 
own Countrymen ſtiled Medicins Hableurs, which 
rendered into our Language ſignifies Remancing 
Doctors I ſay, this, as well as a great many more 
whimſical and amuſing Performances, are ſhewn to 
the Populace, by the nimble-fingered Gentleman I 
am ſpeaking of: And of this I have been an Eye- 
Witneſs twenty Years ago. But it 1s a delicious 
Bruſh to the Doctor, whatever it proves to his Pa- 
tients; for, to my certain Knowledge, he laſt Sum- 


mer bruſhed an old cloſe- fiſted Clergyman out of 


20 Guineas, and at laſt left him where the D—1 left 
the Friar: But, fo far I muſt tell the Doctor, he 
is ſafe from any Complaints from this Gentleman, 
becauſe he dare not ſqueak for fear of being laugh- 
ed at by his Neighbours, for being ſo laviſh of his 
Money to a Perſon who travelled with no other 
Credentials, than ſuch as (by the Diction and Style) 
appear to be of his own Compoſure. 

I am not at all ſurprized at ſome Letters of Re- 
commendation this Perſon procures and carries from 
one Town to another, which Letters are moſtly from 
Phyficians to their Brethren. I myſelf had two 
fach from very ingenious Men in other ReſpeQs ; 
but then 1 muſt beg their Pardon if I differ from 
them in my Opinion of this empirical Pretender, 
who, in my Judgment, has got a Knack at nothing 
but getting Money, which may do well enough for 
a while: But ſo far I muſt venture to tell Fortunes, 
(notwithſtanding the late Act of Parliament againſt 
the common Retailers of Aſtral Influence, ) that 
this Man, along with one more of the like Stamp, 
and a Female Bone- Setter; I ſay, theſe Three are 
of the Reptile kind ; and therefore cannot endure 
long; but as they ſprang up haſtily, and are deſti- 
tute of a good Foundation, it is certain they will in 
a few Moons totally diſappear, and vaniſh like a 
Dream, neither will they be any more heard of, 

I beg the Reader's Pardon, for ſo long a Digreſ- 
fion, and I hope he will the more 2 yo it, 
| when 
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when I tell him that I did it to caution my Coun- 
trymen, as they value their Lives and Eye-ſight, 
never to employ an Oculiſt who travels about the 
Country ſounding his own Trumpet; for I never 
heard of, nor knew a clever Fellow of this Sort. 
And there are Inſtances enough, within the Memo- 
ry of Man, to confirm what I ſay ; and I fancy the 
Public will be- thoroughly convinced what Sort 
of Men are fitteſt. to be choſen as Operators to re- 
move the Diſorders. of Sight, when they read my 
Trauſlation of the Labours of tlie very Learned and 
truly Worthy Dr. Antoine Majtrejan, ſworn Sur- 
geon of ,Parys, with my. Annotations upon him; 
which I have. ready for the Preſs, and deſign to 
publiſh the firſt Opportunity after I have finiſhed 
this Book. But to return. 

The Iris is the Outſide of the 3 and is of The Iris. 
different Colours. From the Inſide of the Lvea, 
which j joins the Choroides, riſes the Ligamentum Ci- 
liare; it is made of ſhort Fibres which, run, u 8 
the Fore· part of the Glaſſy Humour (which I Kal * 
deſcribe hereafter,) to the Edges of the Cryſtalline: it 
Theſe. Lines, are drawn from the Circumference to The Uſe of "| 
the Center, and by the Contraction of theſe Fibres 74 Cuiary Wi 
the. For · part of the Eye is made more prominent or: 
higher in the Middle, and the 0 or Net- like 
Membrane preſſed back 1 rom. 15 Cry/tal- 4 
line Humour, as the Axis of chon 5 re wt | 
when Objects are placed too near the © | 
The Retina is the ſixth Coat, fo dike from its 6th. The 
reſembling, a Net, which covereth the Bottom of REAR | 
the Cavity of, the Eye. It is a fine Expanſion of Ws i 
the Medullary or /Marrqyy Fibres of the Optic 1 
Nerve upon che Surface of the Glafly Humour, as 
far as the Ligamentum Giliane; and it is upon this 
Coat that the kmgreflion of Objects i is made, and 1 
from thence by the Optic Nerve conveyed to the | Wl 
common Senſory... = | 

The Humours of the Eye are three: The firſt is The Hu- 17 
called has Agucaus or Water Humour, which 1 is gf mours of 1 

Fs a thin [' 
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the Eye de- a thin Conſiſtence and of a Spirituous Nature, for it 
22 2 will not * in the greateſt Froſt. And this 
5 r. evinces the Neceſſity of a continual Supply of this 
Watery Hu- Humour, which it is manifeſt it hath; becauſe if 
mour. the Cornea or Horny Coat be pricked, and this 
Aqueous Humour ſqueezed out, it will be reſtored again in 
* ten or twelve Hours Time. And I have often ob- 
N ſerved this in fighting Cocks, which after they re- 
Obſervation ceived a Prick with the other's Spur thro? the horny 


on a Cock's Coat, the Eye would fall flat and hollow, and be 


Eye. loſt for the: Battle; and altho? one would be hardly 
perſuaded that ſuch Cock would ever ſee of that 

Eye, yet it has the Morning following been full and 
plump again ; and in two or three Days after very 
well 4 ſound. But then I muſt obſerve, that 
when the Spur happens to penetrate ſo deep as to 
wound the ryſtaliine Humour, then that Humour 
becomes heated and ſo altered as to hinder the Rays 
of Light from paſſing thro', ſometimes appearing of 
a Pearl Colour, at other Times of the Colour of ruſty 
Iron or Greeniſh; and in theſe Caſes the Cock is ſaid 
to have a Glaſs- Eye, which is in Effect the ſame as to 
be blind with that Eye: For although ſuch Creatures, 
as Horſes, &c. which have Glafs Eyes, may diſtin- 
guiſh 7 from Darkneſs, yet they cannot diſtin- 
guiſn Objects, ſo as to be of real Service to 
them; and what is called by the Common People a 
Glaſs-Eye, is the Cryſtalline Humour altered from 
a Tranſparency to that Degree, that jt will not ſuf- 
fer the Light to paſs thro? it, and is in other Words 
a Glaucoma or Catara?; which Diſorder I have 
heard the preſent Learned Oculiſt to her Majeſty 
| affirm, he could either give to his Patients or cure 
them of it, as he thought fit, and that before he 
learnt this Art, he had blinded go; which Rela- 
tion I am the more induced to credit, fince I have 
peruſed his late Book upon the Diſorders of Sight, 
which I pronounce the moſt conſummate and finiſh'd 
Piece of Nonſenſe and Jargon that ever I beheld : 
And really, I thought I ſhould have ſplit my _ 
when 
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when'T read it. But when I told the Doctor that 
he had puzzled me, he ſaid he was glad of it, for 
he did not write in order to be underſtood, fo that 
he had gained his Point. But, for fear of nauſeat- 
ing the Reader too much with dwelling upon this 
Man of Ability, I ſhall proceed. - | 
The ſecond Humour is the Cry/alline, It lies ad. The 
immediately next to the Apueous, behind the Uvea, Cryſtalline. 
oppoſite to the Pupil or Sight of the Eye, nearer 
to the Fore-part, than the Back-part of the Globe. 
It is the leaſt of the Humours, but much more ſo- 
lid and firm than any of them. Its Figure, which 
is Convex or high in the Middle, and thinner at the 
Sides, reſembles two unequal Segments of Spheres, 
of which the moſt Convex is on its Back- ſide, which 
makes a ſmall Cavity or hollow Place in the Glaſſy 
or Vitreous Humour in which it hes, It is covered 
with a fine thin Coat called Aranea from its Reſem- iq | 
blance to a Spider's Web; and this very Coat or a | 
Covering is adherent to the Glafly Humour all # 
around the Edge of the Cry/talline. A | 
Dr. T r, Oculiſt to Her Majeſty, has made | 
a great deal to do about nothing, in a Piece he | 
had the Aſſurance to publiſh to the World, 1 
In this Learned Performance, the Doctor runs 7 
much upon the Cap/ula of the Cryfalline Humour, # | 
by which he means a kind of Bag which covers 9 
the ſaid Humour; and would have us believe, that 1 
he was the firſt Diſcoverer of ſuch Cap/ula or little | 
Bag, which he imagines he cuts in his Operation 
for a Cataract, and with his Needle turns the whole 
Body of the Cry/alline through ſuch Aperture or 1 
Opening. But ſure, the Doctor is ſo far from hav- | 
ing read the Authors he quotes upon the SuhjeR, 
that he has neglected the Peruſal even of ſome of Jl 
our own Nation, particularly Dr. Kennedy : I ſay, 1 
if 7 r the Oculiſt had peruſed this Author, or 
(if he could not underſtand him) bad got ſome 4 
one to explain him to him, he would ſind that his 
Capſala of the Cry/alline is nothing more mo 1 
| the 1 
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Onion. And becauſe the Q- 
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the Tunica Aranea, or Membrane that adheres te, 
or is continued from, the Vitreous Tunic and Liga- 
mentum Ciliare : And then, as to his turning the 
whole Body of the Cry/alline out of its Place, I 
ſhall ſhew the Abſurdity of the Notion, after I have 


deſcribed the Parts of the Eye, and come to treat 


upon Viſion. But to return. 

The Subſtance of the Cry/alline Humour is com- 
monly taken for a congealed or frozen Sort of Body, 
as the Vitreous has likewiſe been : But this Opinion, 
no doubt, has proceeded from a very ſlight Exami- 
nation, or rather no Examination at all ; fince few 
are fo ignorant as not to have ſeen a Fiſh's Eye 
boiled, or even any other Creature's, the Cry/talline 
of which becomes White, Ind turns off in many dif- 
ferent Laminæ or Coats, like unto the Coats of an 
's Oculiſt would 
have us believe, that he firſt diſcovered the Cap/ula 
of the Cry/alline, I beg the Reader's Leave to 
tranſcribe the Words of Dr. Kennedy, in his Book 
publiſhed in the Year 1713, which I believe will 
be found to be ſome Years before T—r was a Prac- 
tiſer: The Words are theſe, wiz. ſpeaking of the 
Cry/talline Humour, he ſays, * That it lies in a 
perfect Sort of Sacculus, that is, its Tunica Ara- 
© nea being continued from the Vitreous Tunic 
« and Ligamentum Ciliare, comes cloſely round it, 
«© ſo that it hes very fixed and faſt ; but if you cut 
„ its Tunic or Coat on the Top or Side, it imme- 
*« diately ſprings out, ſo that it ſeems not to be an 
« ways adherent to its Membranes.” | 

Thus far Dr. Kennedy, whoſe Sacculus for the 
Cry/talline I think every whit as pertinent as 
s Capjula : Although I muſt own, Dr. Ken- 
nedy is miſtaken in one Particular, vis. where he 
ſays, that if you cut the Tunica Aranea, (or, which 
is all one, T—r's Capfula,) the Cryſtalline will 
immediately ſpring out; 1 ſay, that Mr. Kennedy 
15 moſt certainly wrong in this, becauſe we never 
couch a Catarad, but we cut this Cap/ula or thin 

Membrane, 
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Membrane, and turn off yery often one or more of 
the Laminæ of the Cryſtalline Humour; nay I have 
great Reaſon to believe, that ſome Catarads are no 
more than the Cap/ula of the Crytalline grown 
dark or opaque ; for upon the leaſt 'Touch with my 
Needle (I mean a flat two-edged Needle) the Fi- 
bres of the Cap/ula being a little divided, imme- 
diately contracted themſelves, and left the whole 
Body of the Cry/alline clear and tranſparent ; and 
I was fatisfied it could not be the Cry/?alline that 
I touched with my Needle, becauſe I did it ſo 
ſlightly that I ſcarcely cut the Caęſula. 

I ſay, the Lamine of the Cryſtalline Humour, 
in the Diſeaſe called a Cataract, are ſo altered as 
not to ſuffer the Rays of Light to paſs through 
them; and when theſe Laminæ, I mean the opaque 
Strata or Lays of the Cryſtalline, are thus ſcraped 
off with the Needle, it is then the remaining Part of 
that Humour ſuffers the Rays of Light to paſs thro), 
although, indeed, they often fall in a confuſed Man- 
ner upon the Retina; and therefore it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to ſupply the Defe&t of the Cry/falline, 
which from being convex, is, by the Needle in 
couching, made almoſt of a plane Surface; I ſay, 
this Def 
Glaſs. And for farther Proof that this 1s the real 
Caſe of a Cataract, and that the Cry/talline is in 
Fact the true Lens of the Eye, it may be obſerved, 
that thoſe Perſons who have had their Eyes couched, 
are obliged to uſe Glaſſes of a greater Convexity, 
than others who are above a hundred Years of Age : 
And this, becauſe the Convexity of one Side of the 
Cry/talline 1s ſcraped off in the e EE of Couch- 
ing. But it is Folly and Madneſs to imagine, with 
7-—-7 the Oculiſt, that the Cryfalline Humour is 


quite turned out of the Cavity it makes in the Vi- 
treous, in ſuch Operation ; and that the Vitreous 
Humour becomes convex in its Place. I ſay, this 
is (for Reaſons too plain to be inſiſted on) talking 
more like a quacking empirical Fellow, than _ 
verie 


ect is beſt ſupplied by a Lens or Convex 
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verſed in Optics. I ſhall now proceed to a De- 
ſcription of the third Humour. 
The 3d Hu- The third is called the Yizreous or Glaſſy Hu- 
mour, mour. It takes up the greateſt Part of the Eye, 
filling all the Hind-part of the Globe. It is Sphe- 
rical behind and in its Middle ; before it is concave 
or hollow, and in the Cavity the Cry/talline Hu- 
mour hes. | 
The Vitre- The Vitreons is a very tranſparent Subſtance, not 
ous Humour ſo hard as the CHHalline, or ſo fluid as the Aque- 
ceſcribed. gus or Watery Humour; and it ſeems to be nothing 
elſe but a Number of delicate little Veſicles or 
Bladders full of Water; for in touching, it is al- 
ways moiſt and wateriſh, and when cut, the Mix- 
ture flows out more abundantly ; or by rubbing it 
betwixt the Palms of one's Hands, the Water comes 
out, and to ſuch a Degree, that it will appear 
nothing but a Membrane or thin Skin ; and by ob- 
ſerving with a Microfcope or Glaſs commonly call- 
ed a Magnifying-Glaſs when it 1s cut, you will 
obſerve many httle Airy Bubbles to riſe from it, 
but being dried, it evaporates or flies away, and 
this delicate membranous Body ſeems almoſt wi- 
thered to nothing. 
The Uſe of The Uſe of the Vitreous or Glaſſy Humour ſeems 
the Vitreous chiefly deſigned to keep the Cry/talline at a proper 
Humour, Piſtance from the Retina, as I ſhall farther explain 
in ſpeaking of Vifion : For I hope the Reader 
will pardon my Prolixity, with relation to a Diſ- 
courſe of that ſo admirably contrived Organ the 
Eye, ſeeing ſo many People are cheated with Horſes 
that have bad ones, nay ſometimes with ſuch as are 
Stone-Blind. Therefore, I ſay, if the Reader will 
only ſtudy over this Chapter a little, he may moſt 
certainly judge of the Soundneſs of a Horſe's Eyes ; 
and thereby ſhun the Loſs which accrues upon buy- 
ing a blind Horſe, as well as the Cenſure of his 
Neighbours, for his Ignorance in that Particular. 
Now to return. | 
The 
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The Vitreous or Glaſſy Humour has a very fine 
and thin Membrane or Coat with which it 1s co- 
vered. 'This Membrane is adherent or joining to 
the Ligamentum Ciliare, and no doubt has its Blood- 
Veſſels (as well as all the other Membranes of the 
Body, which muſt be nouriſhed by Blood-Veſſels,) 
from thence, although fo fine and ſmall that they 
are not to be ſeen even with a Microſcope. Yet 
this need not ſeem ſtrange, when we conſider that 
thoſe of the Cornea, which, though they are much 
larger, are not to be ſeen, till they become turgid 
or ſwell in an Ophthalmia or Inflammation of the 
Eye; or even thoſe of the Tunica Adnata or White 
of the Eye, till inflamed, as I have faid. Now 
whether there is any Communication between the 
Vitreous Humour and the Cry/alline, is what Ana- 
tomiſts cannot determine: But this is plain, to wit, 
that its Membrane or Coat is not only continued or 
adherent to the Ligamentum Ciliare, but likewiſe 
to the Tunica Aranea or Membrane which imme- 
diately covers the Cryſtalline Humour, which Tu- 
mica Aranea is the Capſula of the Cry/talline lately 


diſcovered by Dr. T-—-7, as I have Juſt before 
hinted. 
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The Optic Nerves pierce the Globe of the Eye, The Optic 
a little on the Infide of the Optic Axes. Their Nerves, 


External Coat, which is a Production of the Dura 
Mater, is continued to the Sclerotis, or that Part o 


The Origin 
and Termi- 
na tion of 


the Eye next under the White, as their Internal their Coats, 


| from the Pia Mater is to the Choroides, which is 
the Coat next under the Sc/erotica, and their Me- 
dullary Fibres paſſing through all, are expanded in- 
to the Retina, upon which the Images of Obje&s 


are 8 The Center of this Expanſion is in- Center of 
ſenſible, and all Rays which fall upon it are loſt, the Retina 
and conſequently, that Point of the Object from inſenfble. 


which theſe Rays come is inviſible to the Eye: 


The Reaſon of which proceeds probably from the The Reaſog 
Blood-Veſſels, which enter with the Optic Nerve, *® 


and cover this Part of the Retina. But, whatever 
2 its 


* 
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The Advan-its Cauſe is, there is a manifeſt Advantage in the 
tage of the Optic Nerves being inſerted on the Inſide of the 
—_— 3 Optic Axes; for if they had pierced the Eye, 
eos the then the middle Point of every Object had been 
Inſide of the inviſible. And where all Things conduce to make 
Optic Axes. us ſee beſt, there we had not ſeen at all. We muſt 
likewiſe have loſt ſome Part of an Object, if the 
Optic Nerves had been placed on the Outſide of 
the Optic Axes; becauſe an Object may be ſo 
placed, as that all the Rays which come from one 
Point, may fall upon the Outſide of both Eyes; 
but it is impoſſible they ſhould fall upon the Inſide 
of both Eyes; and therefore that Point which is 

loſt in one Eye is viſible by the other. 2 1 
How Viſion All the Rays of Light which come from one Point 
is perform- of an Object, are by the Cornea and Humours of the 
od, Eye united in a Point of the Retina, whichzis/in a 
ſtraight Line drawn from the ſame. Point of the 
Object through the Center of the Eye, and con- 
ſequently all the Rays which come from all the 
Points of an Object are united on the Retina, 
in the ſame Order and Proportion as the Points of 
the Object are from whence thoſe Rays come. 
Therefore the Impreſſion which theſe Rays make 
upon the Retina muſt be the Image of the Object: 


And thus Viſion in general is performed. But to 


know what the ſeveral and diſtinct Parts of the 

Globe of the Eye contribute hereunto, it is need- 

ful to obſerve, that the Cornea is more Convex 

than any other Part of the Eye, by which Means 

all the Rays are gathered, ſo that they may paſs 

through the Pupil or Sight of the Eye, and none 

of them be. loſt upon the LU . jo A. dt 63 

The Reaſon The Aqueous Humour being thinneſt and moſt 
of the Con- liquid eaſily changes its Figure, when either the 
N Ligamentum Ciliare contracts, or both the oblique 
of che Pupil. Muſcles ſqueeze the Middle of the Bulb, of the 
, Eye to render it oblong, . when Objects are too 
near us. The ftraight Fibres of the Uvea dilate 

8 the Pupilla or Sight of the Eye, as it in 933 
1 called, 
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called, when there are but fe-w Rays of Light; and 

the Circular Fibres contract it when there are too 
many; as may moſt eaſily be obſerved in a Cat's Obſervation 
Eye, when ſhe fits in the Sun-ſhine, how narrow — _ of a 
and ſmall the Pupil or Sight of her Eye will ap- e. 
pear, to what it is when ie 15 in the Shade. 

When the Pupil or Sight of the Eye is contracted 
we ſee moſt diſtinly ; when it is dilated we ſee 
moſt clearly. 

The Glafly Humour keeps the Cry/talline at 
ſuch a Diſtance from the Retina, as 1s neceflary for 
uniting the Rays, which come from one Point of the 
Object, exactly in one Point of the Retina, 

The Choroides is tinctured black, that the Rays The Cho- 
of Light which paſs through the Retina may not RNs 
be refſected back again, and thereby confuſe the pj... tg 
Image of the Object; for black imbibes, or (as It hotteſt Co- 
were) ſucks up the Rays, and therefore it 1s the lour for 
hotteſt Colour a Man can wear in Summer. Summer 

Thus have I given a ſuccinct or ſhort Deſcrip- Wer. 
tion of this admirably contrived Organ; and 
what I ſhall treat of next is the Theory of 
Viſion, wherein I ſhall ſhew how, and after what 
Manner the Images of Objects are repreſented 
to the Eye, by Means of the aforeſaid Organs of 


Sight. 
CHAP. M. 
Theory of Viſion conſidered, with ſome of the Diſeaſes 
of the Eye. | 


I T is not my Deſign at preſent to write a diſtinct 
Treatiſe upon Optics, but only to ſhew the | 
Reader ſo much as is neceſſary how Sight is per- 
formed, and by that Means he will be able to judge 
better, perhaps, than he could da. before, of the 1 
Soundneſs of a Horſe's Eyes. i 


Light, | 1 
| E 
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Licht a ſub- Light, or what I mean by Rays of Light, are no 
tile Fluid, doubt a ſubtile Fluid that moves quick, and is con- 
tinually emitted from the Sun or Luminous Body. 
Its Motion may be obſerved by the Reflection on 
Solid Bodies, and the RefraQtion it has in paſſing 
through denſe Mediums, ſuch as Glaſs, Cc. 
Motion of I might here enter into a Philoſophical Account 
0 1 of Light, and ſhew how much quicker its Motion is 
chat er than that of Sounds, which is the ſecond in Quick- 
Sounds, neſs to Light; and that this Body, for ſuch it is, 
though T extremely fmall Particles, according to 
the Demonſtration of Mr. Romer, from the Echpſes 
of Jupiter's Satellites, finiſhes its Progreſs from the 
In what Sun to this Earth, in about ten Minutes of Time ; 
* 75 cht and moves a Million of Times quicker than a Can- 
f niſhes its non- bullet, ſhot from the Mouth of a Cannon. For, 
Courſe, from as the firſt comes to us from the Sun in ten Minutes, 
the Sun to the latter would be 23 Years in finiſhing the fame 
this Earth. Courſe, though it ſhould fly with the ſame Celerity 
as at firſt; and yet the Sound of the ſame Cannon, 
would be here in a little more than half that Space 
of Time. And the Reaſon why a Rird does not 
fly away, and eſcape being killed by the Fowler, 
when Eight and Sound are ſo much quicker than 
the Ball or Hail-ſhot; is, becauſe the Diſtance be- 
tween the Fowler and the Bird is ſo ſmall, that the 
Difference 1s ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable, except by a 
Perſon who is a good Judge of theſe Things; for the 
Motion of all the Three 1s exceeding quick. 
What Bodies All Bodies abounding with carthy Particles, and 
Ai frog eſpecially if they are ſulphurous, and their Parts 
* ſufficiently agitated, do emit Light, whatſoever way 
vt ſuch Agitation is brought about. Thus Sea-Water 
ſhines in a Storm; Quickſilver when ſhaked in 
Vacuo ; Cats and Horſes when rubbed in the Dark; 
and Wood, Fiſh, or Fleſh when putrefied. 
Light, what Light then is that Materia Sublilis, ſent forth 
it . from the Sun or Luminous Body in Lines or Rays, 
commonly called Sun- beams; and theſe coming with 
ſuch incredible Swiftneſs, and meeting the Eye, 


properly 
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properly and wonderfully diſpoſed, with Convex and 
Diaphanous Mediums the better to receive ſuch Rays, 

cannot but ſtrike very ſenſibly upon the fine Medul- 

lary Fibres of the Retina; but whether it be com- 
municated to the Soul by Undulation or Vibration, 

is what I ſhall not pretend to determine. 

The Eye may be conſidered as a Camera Ob/cura Camera Ob- 
or dark Chamber, to make which, ſhut the Doors ſcura de- 
and Window-ſhutters of a Room very tight and ſcribed. 
cloſe, ſo as no Light be admitted to come in but by 

a ſmall Hole in one of the Shutters : Then place a 

Sheet of white Paper, which may be ſuppoſed to 
repreſent the Retina in the Eye : I fay, place this 

at a convenient Diſtance from the Hole, and the 

Rays reflected from Objects without, or in the 

Street, will croſs one another in the Hole, and 

— the Images inverted or topſy-turvy on the 

aper, though but faintly. - 

Thus it would do upon the Retina, although Viſion per- 
there were no Humours in the Eye, neither Cry/fal- ohont the 
line, Vitrecus, nor Aqueous, no nor even the Cornea Cryſtalline 
or horny Coat, provided there was only a ſmall or other 
Hole, ſuch as the Pupil, for the Rays to paſs Humours. 
through, as in the Camera Obſcura; ſo that it is poſ- 
ſible for a Creature to ſee without the Help of the 
Cry/talline Humour ; and perhaps this may have 
made Dr. 7 imagine, that he turns the whole 
Body of the Cryſtalline Humour out of its Place, 
when he couches a Cataract. But he muſt be only 
a Smatterer in Optics that knows not thus far, to 
wit, that if the Cry/alline Humour were totally 
removed out of its Place, the Images of Objects 
would be ſo faintly painted upon the Retina, that a 
Perſon might be near as well blind. So that all 
the Parts of the Eye (as I ſhall ſhew hereafter) con- 
tribute to the greater Perfection of Sight. 

For a a Lens or Spectacle Glaſs, we may The Rays 
ſuppoſe to be the Cryftalline Humour behind the o 3 
Pupil or Sight of the Kye; I fay, ſuch Glaſs being the Cal. 
placed betwixt the Hole and the Paper, will * line Hu- 

e mour. 
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the Rays converge or come to a proper Focus or 


Point, though they were before ſpread in a large 


Near-ſight- 
edneſs ac- 
counted for, 


Preſbytia, 
what, 


In old 

Horſes, the 
Cornea not 
ſo Convex, 


and confuſed Manner ; that is, the oblique Rays of 
each Pencil of Rays, that flows from every Point of 
the Object, will be refracted by the Deniity of the 
Glaſs Medium to their proper Perpendicular, and 
there meeting much nearer to one another in the 
Focus, than at their Place of Incidence, muſt con- 
ſequently imprint the Image much more ſtrongly, 
and perfectly delineated. | 
If the Lens or Cryſtalline Humour be too far 
from the Paper.or Retina, the Rays will interſe& or 
croſs one another before they arrive there, and after- 
wards become divergent or diſperſed upon the Paper, 
fo that by this Means they are again ſpread, and 
make a confuſed or faint Image or | Impreſſion of 
the Object. If it be held too near, I mean, if the 
Lens or Convex Glaſs be held too near the Paper, 
the Rays are not as yet met in their Focus, and 
therefore cannot be ſo perfect. Thus the Paper or 
Retina muſt be at a proper Diſtance. es 
The Reaſon commonly aſſigned for the Diſorder 
of Sight called Myopia, Mouſe-eyed, or Purblind, is 
this, to wit, from too great a Convexity or Protu- 
berancy of the Cornea and Globe of the Eye, which 
is very remarkable in Creatures near-ſighted. There 
is no Cure for this Diſorder in Horſes, but Men are 
helped by the Uſe of Concave - Spectacles or Meniſ- 
cous Glaſſes, or ſuch Glaſſes as are Convex on one 
Side, and Concave on the other, or thoſe called Con- 
cavo-convex Glaſſes, which make the Rays diverge 
or go farther aſunder, that otherwiſe would be too 
near or Convergent, by the too great Convexity of 
the Cornea, c. 
Preſbytia, from TpeoCuc, Senex, old, is a Dil- 
temper juſt oppoſite to the former ; and is when the 
Cornea, &fc. are not ſo Convex, as they were in 
Youth : For, as any Creature advances in Years, 


the Eye grows more plain and flat, for want of that 
Vigour in the Blood's Impulſe, which was wont to 


keep 
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keep the Globe turgid and full. I ſay, the Cornea as in young 
in old Age Becomes flatter or leſs Convex, and this ones. 
is to be helped by the Uſe of Convex SpeRacles on- 
ly ; and theſe are to be fitted according to the Decay 
of the Eye, or Flatneſs of the Cornea; for I do not 
allow that ſo much depends upon the other Parts of 
the Eye, as on the Cry/allire Humour's growing 
plainer and of a leſſer Sphere, according as a Perſon 
advances in Years ; no, I am well ſatisfied that the 
Cornea or horny Coat (which is the outermoſt Part Cauſe of 
of the Eye before) is moſtly the Cauſe of Dimneſs Dimnets of 
of Sight, and no doubt but it is the ſame in Horſes : Sicht. 
For in them I have obſerved the Cornea become 
more flat or leſs Convex as they grow old; but this Why old 
Creature is not ſo ſubject to the Infirmity I am now Horſes ſee 
treating of as Man, by reaſon they do not live to —— — 
half the Age. And though it may be ſaid in gen 
ral, that a Horſe is as old at Seven, as a Man 1s at 
Forty, yet his Eyes (if he is well kept) may con- 
tinue full, and the Cornea be kept prominent till he 
is Sixteen, or even Twenty Years of Age. Beſides, 
Mankind are ſo careleſs of this ineſtimable Bleſſing, 
that they little regard the Value of it, till it is often 
too late; for they do their Eyes a vaſt deal of Da- 
mage by ſitting near and facing hot glaring Fires, Fire perni- 
inſomuch that they, in ſome Meaſure, parboil the cious to the 
Cry/talline Humour in particular, as well as do Eyes. 
Hurt to the reſt of the Parts within the Globe of the 
Eye. But as the Cry/alline Humour is (as I have 
ſaid before) of the moſt ſolid Conſiſtence of any of 
the three Humours of the Eye, therefore leſs, Heat 
is neceſſary to make it of ſuch a Nature, as that the 
Rays of Light cannot paſy through it, ſo as to make 
Viſion diſtint. And in ſuch Caſe, the outermoſt 
Lamina or Covering muſt be turned off by a Needle, 
as in the Operation for the Glaucoma or Cataract. 

Another Thing is Candle-Light, and of this Candle- 
People generally Fer themſelves to have too much, Licht, 


when there is little Occaſion for it. And by how J . 


much the more we accuſtom ourſelves to it, OT the Eyes. 


read 
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read by great Lights, by ſo much the more we are 


' hazarding our Eye-Sight, and we may thereby 


bring it into ſuch a State that we cannot ſee at all; 
when others of the ſame Ages, who do not hurt 
themſelves by what I am ſpeaking of, can read 
diſtinctly. Furthermore, People ſhould turn their 
Backs upon the Light when they would read, or do 
any Thing that is termed fine Work; but inſtead of 
this they turn their Faces directly towards the Light, 
which is diametrically contradictory to all the 
known Rules in Optics. 9 7 
Why a There is not any Thing in the Compoſition of a 
— ow Horſe's Eye, which ſhould cauſe him to ſee better 
Night than than a Man can do, in the Night-time ; for it is 
Man, only his being kept more in Darkneſs than we are, 
which makes a leſs Light ſerve his Turn. So that 
as to Light or Darkneſs we talk of them as we do 
of Heat or Cold, to wit, as they affect ourſelves, 
not others: For Example, what's Hot or Cold to 
me may not be ſo to another, and when it is dark 
with us, it may not be ſo with others, although in 
the ſame Climate. | 
Why Cats, As to a Cat or Owl ſeeing better than other 
Sc. can ſee Creatures in the Night, there cannot be any more 
Seine £206 ſaid in the Caſe than this, to wit, that thoſe Crea- 
in the - 
Night, tures have their Eyes of a finer Contexture or Make, 
and that therefare the Nerves are ſooner affected. 
Add to this, the Inſide of the Tunica Sclerotica of 
theſe Creatures is more black than others, and i 
that Means the Rays of Light are more imbibed, 
and conſequently a ſtronger Imprefſion made upon 
the Optic Nerve. And whoever pretends to give 
any other Account than this, it muſt be ſuch as is 
merely ſpeculative and conjectural. But to return: 
The Lens, which repreſents the Cry/alline Hu- 
mour, is to be placed at its proper Diſtance from 
the Paper behind the Hole in the Camera Ob/cura 
or dark Chamber, by which Means the Rays of 
Light are broken or refracted: But whether by 2 
proper Diſpoſition of the Pores of the Glaſs * Me- 
um, 
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dium, that breaks the Rays, in like Manner as a 
Ball is thrown into a Tube ; or whether, accordin 
to the incomparable Sir //aac Newton, the fame is 
performed by Attraction, I ſhall not at preſent take 
upon me to determine : But that the Rays are broken 
or refracted, few or none will deny, 5 it is de- 
monſtrable by ſeveral Experiments in Optics. 

Tneſe Rays being brought then by Means of the 
Convex Glaſs or Lens to their proper Focus or Point 
of Convergence upon the Paper, muſt (as J have 
ſaid) imprint a more perfect Image. 

A Convex Glaſs of a larger Sphere, which Glaſs 
may be compared to the lc as the other was 
to the Cry/alline; | ſay, a Glaſs of this Sort*being 
put a little on the Outſide of the Hole, will make 
a greater Number of Rays to converge or come to 
a Point from all Parts of the external Object, and 
to enter in at the Hole upon the Lens or Convex 
Glaſs on the Inſide, and conſequently make the 
Picture or Image ſtill more perfect. 
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A Convex 
laſs com- 
pared to the 

Cornea, 


The greater the Convexity of the Lens, the larger The greater 
the Object will appear, for the Angle of Viſion the Convex- 


will be greater, but the Axis of Sight or Diſtance 
from the Object will be ſhortened; ſo that Creatures 


ity of the 
Cornea, the 
larger the 


which have their Eyes more Convex than ordinary, Object ap- 
or ſuch as are Purblind, if they have no other De- pears, 


fect or Weakneſs but what proceeds from ſuch Con- 
vexity, ſee Things better, and larger than others, 
yet this muſt be fuppoſed at their own Diſtance, 
which no doubt muft be nearer according as the 


Eye is more Convex. 


There is no Help for this Defe& in Horſes, I Purblind 
mean the too great Convexity of the Cornea; but Horſes ſee 
this I can ſay with Truth, ſuch Horſes will have a better as 
more perfect Sight, or ſee Things at more proper 14, 8 


Diſtances When they grow older; for by that Time 
the Cornea will become flatter and more plain, and 
the Rays from Objects at common Diſtances will 


not fall ſo divergent upon the Retina as they did 
before. | 
I muſt 


| 


2 


Id, 


out of a 
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A Horſe I muſt not quit this Subje& without acquainti 
ſhould not the Reader, that if he be obliged to ride in a dar 
duk Naht Night, nothing can be bane. than mounting his 
Horſe out of a Stable where there are Candles burn- 
light Stable, ing; and it is the ſame with thoſe Horſes, which 
(to the Shame of their Maſters be it ſpoken) are 
often hung or tied at a Door, *till ſuch Time as 
the Owner condeſcends to mount: For, (as I juſt 
now hinted,) no Light, or as little as poſſible ſhould 
come near a Horſe for ſome Time before he is rid, 
if the Night be dark; ſeeing it dulls or confounds 


his Eye-Sight for ſome Time at firſt ſetting out, in 


which 2 his Maſter may very likely repent it, 
and curſe the poor Beaſt for ſtumbling, when he 
himſelf was the Defaulter. 


—_————— 


CHAP. XIIL 
Of Diſcaſes of the Eyes in general. 


Horſes more ORSES are exceedingly ſubjef to Diſeaſes 
e to of the Eyes, by reaſon they are obliged to 
Diſeaſes of ſtoop or hold down their Heads (one half of their 
thar Men. Time) in order to come at their Food, ſo that the 
and Why. Blood-Veſſels in the Head are all at that Time more 
upon the Stretch, than they can be ſuppoſed to be 

when a Creature has the Head erect. 
It is not to be imagined, with the Vulgar Part of 
Mankind, (who have no other Way of accounting for 
Nature's Operations, than from Appearances, ) I ſay, 
we muſt not ſuppoſe that Humours fall down upon 
a Horle's Eyes, becauſe he often holds down his 
Head for a confiderable Time together, when he is 
at Graſs; no, the Reaſon is becauſe the Blood's 
Circulation, in the Veins about the Neck and 
Head, is in ſome meaſure impeded or hindered, 
and this, by Reaſon of the Blood in the Neck- 
Veins being in almoſt a perpendicular Situation, 


when his Head is down; ſo that the impelling 


Force 
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Force from the antecedent Blood in the Arteries 

muſt be greater to raiſe a perpendicular Column of 

Blood in the Veins, than is required to raiſe a Dia- 

gonal one, which is, when the Head is little lower 

than the Body. And nothing evinces this Truth 

more, than what we obſerve in ck weakly Perſons, 

to wit, that they will bear twice the Quantity of 

Blood to be taken away from any Part of the Body 

without being ſick, when they he upon a Bed or 

in a Horizontal Poſture, than they can do in an 

erect or upright one; becauſe, in the latter, the 

Column of Blood in the Aarta or great Artery ning 

out of che Heart, preſſes ſo heavily againſt the left 

Ventricle or Cavity in the left Side of the Heart, 

that it is ſcarce able (in its Syſtole or Contraction) 

to raiſe it, in order for Circulation. And the true Weak Per- 
Reaſon of weak People's not being able to fit exec 1925 caher in 
without Sickneſs proceeds from the like Cauſe, juſt 2 
now aſſigned. So that even from this minute Cir- an ce one, 
cumſtance of a prone or an erect Poſture, ſeveral 

Feats may be performed with relation to Hæmor- 

rhages or Loſſes of Blood, which to the Vulzar 

would ſeem almoſt unaccountable. And in my Why a 
Opinion, there can be no other Reaicn given, why 2 a 
a Horſe is not ſick (or at leaſt not fo to Appearance) 1 
during the Operation of Bleeding, than the Hoti- 
zontal Poſture or Situation this Creature is formed 
in; for, as I juſt now ſaid, when an Animal is in a 
Prone or Horizontal Situation, there is not that - 
Force required in the Heart to drive the Blood 

round the Body in its Circulation, as there is when 

in an upright or erect one. 

i know no one Thing which more endangers a Low Keep» 
Horſe's Eye-vight, than of a ſudden to turn him ins after a 
from good and warm Keeping (I mean what is Arg 
commonly underſtood by high Feeding) to a worl- 5 
kind of Living; for I have been a Witneſs of ir gs his Eye- 
ſeveral Times, and have obſerved, that when by dicht. 
turning a Horſe from good to very low Keeping, 
his Eyes have grown dull and ſunk in his Head, to 
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that in a very little Time he muſt inevitably have 
gone Blind: Vet upon ſuch Horſe's being ſold into 
the Hands of a more generous Maſter, who was 
not ſo niggardly in his Allowances to the poor Beaſt, 
his Eyes have again become full and clear, and 
acquired, in ſome reaſonable Time, their former 
Livelineſs and Vigour. 


Mr. Gibſon's Mr. Gib/on, in his Book of Farriery, p. 67. has 


Remark 
about the 
Eyes, 


one very good Remark, to wit, ** That Diſeaſes of 
«© the Eyes from outward Accidents, become more or 
& leſs dangerous, according as the Horſe is in a good 


„ or bad State of Health when ſuch Accidents Befall 


4 

This Remark is not only juſt as to the Eye in 
particular, but likewiſe in the Caſe of Wounds in 
any other Part of the Body; and when we ſay ſuch 


Good Fleſh a one has good Fleſh to heal, I cannot find there is 
to heal, the any more in the Affair, than that ſuch Perſon is 


Reaſon of it. 


The Folly 

of pretend- 
ing to cure 
Wounds by 
Sympathy. 


in a good State of Health, or that his Blood and 
Juices are of a Balſamic or healing Nature or Qua- 
lity; and this is every Day's Experience, to wit, 


that in the recent or freſh Wounds, little more need 


be done (provided ſuch Wound be in what we call 
a fleſhy Part) than Binding it up in warm Blood ; 
and by keeping it waſhed once a Day with any 
Liquor, it 1s no matter what, whether Brandy or 
Rum, or Milk and Water warm, the Wound will 
heal as well, and much ſooner than it would do 
by the Application of Plaiſters, Ointments, Oc. 


And our Fore-fathers, not conſidering the Reaſon 


of Things ſo well as we do now, imagined freſh 
or green Wounds were cured by Sympathy, and 
became ſo far infatuated, as to dreſs the Inſtrument, 
or at leaſt lap up in clean Linen the Tool with 
which the Wound was given, and by keeping ſuch 
Inſtrument locked up, and the Wound from the 
Air, thought it healed in a ſhort Time. . 

We have a great many ſurpriſing and even ro- 
mantic Stories of the Efficacy or Virtue of a Pow- 
der, called the Sympathetic Powder, W 

| ir 
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Sir Kenelm Digby is very full in its Commendation, Sir Xenelm 


a ©, Digby's 
and is of Opinion, great Wonders are performed by 1 
Powder. 


Sympathy. His Powder was a Preparation from 
Salt of Iron, or what we call Copperas; but the 
Receipt is not worth Tranſcribing, otherwiſe I 
would give it the Reader. | 

The Operation of the Powder (as moſt Prepara- 
tions of Iron are) was of a Styptic or binding Qua- 
lity, much of the Nature of Dr. Eaton's Balſamic 
Styptic, ſold by Patent, which is a very good and 
pretty Compoſition of Steel, or Iron, although 
there ſeems to be an Abſurdity in the Title, to wat, 
Balſamic Styptic, which is mere Nonſenſe : How- 
ever, I ſay, the Medicine is exceeding prevalent 
in many Diſorders, attended with Loſſes of Blood; 
and ſuch Things when applied to Wounds (that 
is, freſh Wounds) bind up and ſtop the Mouths of 
the lacerated and torn Blood-Veſlels, and by that 


Means the Wound ſooner conſolidates or grows 
together. 


CH AP. A. 


Of Weounds or Blows of the Eye, and other external 
| Accidents. 


Inge Reader will but give himſelf Liberty to Of Words 


ſtudy a little the Anatomy of the Eye, accord- 


judge whether it is the Corzea or Horny Coat, or 
ſome other Part of the Eye which is affected: But 
as the Cornea or Horny Coat 1s moſtly the Scene of 
Action in Wounds of the Eye, I ſhall chiefly con- 
fine myſelf to that particular Part in this Chapter : 
For the Cornea or Tunica Adnata, which is only the 
Opaque Cornea. or White of the Eye; I fay theſe, 
or the one of theſe, always ſuffer in Wounds, 
Blows, Sc. of the Eye, and the more ſo, accord- 
ing as the Inſtrument with which the Wound 


2 15 


ing to what I have already ſet down, he will eaſily of the Eye, 
u 
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is given is more or leſs pointed or ſharp. But if 
the Blow or Stroke be given with an obtuſe or 
blunt Inſtrument, then the Parts adjacent to the 
Cornea, as well as thoſe within the Globe of the 
Eye, may be. concerned, inſomuch that the very 
Blood- Veſſels, which nouriſh the ris, Cry/talline, 
Sc. mahle broken, and the whole Eye guſh full 
of Blood in an Inſtant. Nay, I have known it 
happen from the Stroke of a blunt Inſtrument, ſuch 
as a Cane or the Handle of a Whip, (which paſſi- 
onate People are but too apt to make uſe of,) that 
the very Cry/allize Humour of a Horſe's Eye has 
been forced out of its Cap/ula or little Bag, and 
either fallen down to the Bottom of the Aqueous 
Humour, or advanced forward through the Hole 
of the Iris, which is what People (though impro- 
perly) term the Sight of the Eye; and which 
ſoever of theſe is the Caſe, it is not to be remedied 
Honey of by Art: So Honey of Roſes, with a little Spring 
2 and Water, and the White of an Egg, mixed together, 
2 1 and applied auith a Feather, is, in my Opinion, as 
gainſt In- good as any Thing elſe one can apply to aſſwage 
flammation the Inflammation, Sc. 
ef the Eyes Mr. Gibſen talks of Plantain-Water, or Roſe- 
— Water; but theſe kinds of diſtilled Waters, with 
. many more which are obtained from Herbs, and 
ſuppoſed in their Natures cooling, have not any 
Virtue more than the Pump-Water. And therefore, 
the common Trick of Apothecaries ſubſlituting it 
inſlead of Plantain- Water, is no Harm at all: 
The Inſięni- Therefore, if this or the like were the greateſt of 
pa Sa their Impoſition, I ſhould never blame them, 
ter. Pl, Whatever Notions the good old Houſe-keepers may 
tain-Water, entertain of Plantain, Roſe, or Hyſop Waters, 
Sc. with at leaft forty more of the ſame Tribe. 

It is very poſſible for a Horſe to get ſuch a Bruiſe 
or Cruſh upon his Eye, in caſting or throwing over, 
(eſpecially if any Stone or other hard and unequal 
Body li: in the Way,) that the Humours, which 
ought to be in their diſtinct and ſeparate Coverings, 

| may 
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may be turned a little ſideways, and his Sight loſt, 
although the Eye keeps its due Fulneſs and Propor- 
tion-: But this Diſorder cannot well be known, but 
by thoſe who underſtand the Anatomy of this fo 
admirably contrived Organ of the Body. 

I remember a very odd Caſe, ſomething like 
this J am treating of, which happened to a Man's 
Eyes, and, as it is I think ſcarcely to be parallelled, 
I muſt beg leave to name it in this Place. 

The Caſe was this; One Henry Dumbal!, near x 
Wigan, happened to receive a Stroke upon one of Caſe, 
his Eyes in a Quarrel, which entirely deprived him 
of Sight on that Side, although his Eye was as 
plump and full as the other ; nor did he tell me, 
when I ſaw it, that he had much Pain after the, 
Misfortune. | 

I obſerved the Humours of the Eye diſplaced, 
though I had reaſon to believe their Coats or Cover- 
ings pretty whole and entire. The Cry/alline was 
advanced nearer the Pupil (or little Hole in the 
| Middle of the Iris) than it ought to be, and with- 
al turned ſideways ; ſo that by this (I mean the 
Cry/alline's being advanced nearer the Pupil) the 
Rays of Light mult fall confuſedly upon the Rerina, 
in the „ as when, in the Camera Ob/cura 
before deſcribed, the Paper,' which repreſents the 
Retina, is held at too great a Diſtance from the 
Convex Glaſs, which repreſents the Cry/talline 
Humour. So that finding the Eye in this Pickle, 

I adviſed the poor Man to reſt contented, and not 
throw away his Money upon ignorant [tinerants, 
which we daily ſet is too often the Caſe of the de- 
laded Vulgar : But this Man's Evils did not end 
here; for a few Years afterwards he happened to 
fall out with one of his Neighbours, who in the 
Fray twiſted his Finger into poor Dumball's Hair, 
and ſqueezed his Thumb with ſuch Violence into 
his Eye, that, as the firſt, ſo was the other Eye 
loſt, and as near as poſſible remained in the like 
Situation and Circumſtance with it, And this in- 
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deed was a deplorable Caſe, which made the poor 
Man ſeek out on every Hand for Help, notwith- 
ſtanding that I had given him my Opinion, that his 
Eyes were incurable by Art; and if he ever reco- 
vered, it muſt be by Accident. But what does it 
An talking to blind Men, and telling them the 

ruth? for though they are abſolutely incurable, 
they are ſtill in hopes of receiving Benefit from 
ſome Pretender or other, who does nothing effec- 
tually beſides picking the Patient's Pocket; and 
really one would be ſurprized, to find ſo many poor 
deluded Mortals ſeeking Relief from theſe ignorant 
Impeſtors. | 

I know ſeveral Gentlemen and Ladies who have 
the Misfortune to be incurably blind ; but more 


Mr, Nicholas particularly one, to wit, Mr. Nzcholas Kent, an 
K+rt's Cale, eminent and very honeſt Sollicitor in London, who 


Dumballs 
Caſe con- 
tinued, 


1s quite blind ; yet to a Perſon not well acquainted 
with the Structure of the Eye, this worthy Man ap- 
E as if he could ſee as well as any one in the 

Loom with him. His Caſe is a Variæ of the Blood- 
Veſſels, chiefly of the Retina; what I mean by a 
Farix, is a Dilatation or Stretching of the Veins, 
not the Arteries, where the Blood turns into a kind 
of Eddy, and makes a Knot upon the Part. I ſay 
this is Mr, Kent's Caſe, and is not any ways re- 
mediable, though I have been informed he applied 
himſelf to Mr. 7 
I doubt not would give good Encouragement for a 
good Fee. But I have Reaſon to doubt that Mr. 
7 — s Hand and Heart are mere Strangers to one 
another; or that, if he ſpeaks as he thinks, he is 


very ignorant. But to return to poor Harry Dum- 


ball, who led me into this tedious Digreſſion. 


I ſay, this poor Fellow, after he had been Blind 


ſome Vears, applied himſelf to Mr. Green, ſaid to 
be Son to the famous Green of Doncaſter, a pretty 
good Stage-Orator in his Time, who promiſed to re- 
tore him his Eye-Sight : But the Man being poor, 
a Perſon undertook to make a Collection for him to 


be o 


r, the Travelling Oculiſt, who 
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pay the Doctor, ſo amongſt the reſt they aſked my 
Charity. I told them that I would lodge ten Gui- 
neas to be paid Mr. Green when the Cure was per- 
feed, but was unwilling to give any Money other- 
wiſe ;. however, I gave half a Crown, and a little 
wholeſome Advice into the Bargain; which was, not 
— give Mr. Green any Money till ſuch Time as he 
a 


perfected the Cure, ſeeing he had promiſed it 


on ſuch Conditions. In fine, this Mountebank poked 
with his Needle for ſome conſiderable Time toge- 
ther, in the poor Man's Eye, (for he did but try 
one of them,) yet without Succeſs. However, thus 
much I muſt ſay in behalf of Mr. Green, which is 
more than I can ſay for any elſe of the 1tinerant 
Tribe, that he had not thruſt his Inſtrument or 
Needle unſkilfully into the Man's Eye; for he had 
not in the leaſt hurt or wounded any of the Blood- 
Veſſels of the Iris, nor had he turned the Point of 
the Needle inward, ſo as to do any Damage to the 
Cry/ftalline or Vitreeus Humour; but on the con- 
trary, he had (like a ſkilful Operator fo far) kept 
the ſame wholly in the Aqueous Humour, with a 
ſteady Hand, and his only Fault or Imperfection 
was, that he was not able to judge rightly of the 
Diſorder : For had it been a Cataract that this Man 
had laboured under, I am perſuaded this Gentle- 
man would have removed it with Safety; ſo that in 
the main, he neither did Good nor Harm to this 
Blind Man, which is much more commendable than 
what is done by many oſtentatious Pretenders, (who 
would have us believe they can play Cups and Balls 
in a Man's Eye,) to wit, thruſt the Needle ſo un- 
Kilfully into this noble Part, that they make it im- 
practicable for any after them to do Service; al- 
though the Diſtemper (before they meddled with it) 


was ſuch, as might have been removed by a good 
Hand, even in the fourth Part of a Minute. But 


leſt I ſhould intrude too much upon the Reader's 


Patience, I draw near to a Concluſion of this true 


Hiſtory, 
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As J juſt now ſaid, Dumball ſtill continued Blind, 
after what had been done to him by Mr, Green 3 
but a few Years afterwards, he happened to be jeſt- 
ing and wreſtling with one of his Neighbours, who 
caught him round the Head in his Arms, and 
ſqueezed his Face againſt his Breaſt, and a Button 
by Accident happening to light againſt one of the 
Blind Man's Eyes, it ſeemed to hurt him very ſore, 
and ſome Blood was (by the Violence of the Squeeze) 
forced out of the Eye; byt what is moſt to be 
wondered at, the Blind Man received Sight of that 
Eye from this Accident; which is more than all 
the Surgeons, Oculiſts, &c. put together, could 
have done by Art. And whoſoever ſhould tell me 
he could have performed this by any Inſtrument, 
or other Contrivance, I ſhould look on ſuch Perſon, 
as no more than a vain empty Coxcemb, who can 
fay more in one Minute, than ke will perform in 
his whole Life, though he ſhould outlive Methufeleh. 

Now, in this Cafe, there is no manner of doubt 
to be made, but the Cryſfalline Humour of the Eye 
muſt (by the violent Squeeze of the Man's Thumb) 
be forced out of its Cap/ula, or that thin Coverin 
by Anatomiſts called Tunica Aranea ; and in fuck 
Caſe the Rays of Light muſt be brought to a Focus 
or Point, quite in a different Part of the Eye to 
what they ought to be, and of conſequence the 
Man's Sight muſt be loſt while the Cryffalline con- 
tinued in that State and Condition: And I am con- 
vinced, this was the true Caſe ; for I could plainly 
perceive a little of the Edge of the Cry/*alline Hu- 
mour (eſpecially if I looked ſideways) through the 
Pupilla or Sight of the Eye, and when this Eye 
happened to be again preſſed by the Button of a 
Coat as aforeſaid, the Cryſtalline ſlipped back into 
its proper Place, which is (as I have ſaid) imme- 
diately behind the ris, and into a ſmall Cavity in 
the Middle of the Vitreous Humour ; and by this 
Means, the Rays became properly convergent upon 
the Retina, £ 
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fn the firſt Place; if a Horſe's Eyes be out of Look well 
Order, they ſhould be well looked into before you 1 x 
preſcribe ; For, if he be quiet, one may eaſily turn * "Ws „ 
up the Eye-lids, and view if any foreign Body, preſeribe. 
ſuch as Duſt or Moats of any kind, ſtick upon their 
Inſide; or upon the Horny Coat, which, as I have 
ſaid, is the tranſparent and fore Part of the Eye; if 
there 1s, it muſt be care fully wiped off with a Spunge 
and Water. The Spunge may be tied to the End of 
a ſmall Stick, or the like; after this the Eye will 
med of itſelf; for, when the Cauſe is taken away 
the Effect ceaſes; only let the Eye now and then 
be waſhed with the white Eye-Water, as hereafter 
preſcribed. 


Take Roch-alom, and white Vitriol, each one Ounce; The white 
calcine or burn them to a Calx er white Maſs, in 9 
Crucible, or upon a clean Fire-Shevel ; when this is 2 6 1. 
done, powder them and mix them with three Pints of per Quart, 
Boiling-Water 3 to this may be added of Lapis Cala- 


minarts finely powdered, one Ounce. 


And this may be ſufficient for moſt Rheumy, Sore, 
or Blood-ſhot Eyes, or to heal any little Wounds 
or Ulcers of the Cornea or Tunica Adnata, whether 
occaſioned from Diitillations of Rheum, or extra- 
neous Bodies, which may have fretted and wounded 
the fame, 

If this Proportion of the Roch-alom and Vitriol 
be too ſharp, it may caſily be lowered, by adding a 
little more Water to it; and, as I have before hinted, 
Pump-water is as good as Plantain or Roſe-water. 

If the Horſe's Eye be ſwelled and inflamed, he Bleeding is 
ſhould be bled in the Neck, or where elfe you ; tor an 
pleaſe ; for, notwithitanding what Mr. Giſen has 3 
ſaid about making an Orifice too near tlie affected Eye. 
Part, there is not ſo much in the Matter as he 
would have us believe, unleſs in very acvte Caſes 
becauſe all the Good which accrues from Blecding 
is certainly no other than from the Quantity's be- 
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ing leſſened. Therefore, in my Thoughts, when 


this Operation is performed either upon Man or 
Brute, it ſhould be done to the Purpoſe, that is, to 
take away as much Blood as the Violence of the 
Symptoms require, and the Strength of the Creature 
can well bear; tho” indeed, I adviſe that the Blood 
may be drawn away at ſeveral repeated Operations, 
rather than all at once, for Reaſons very well aſſign- 
ed by the ingenious Dr. Hales, in his Hæmaſtatical 
Experiments, vol. 2d. As to Conſerve of Red Roſes, 
Vinegar, Bole-armoniac, Whites of Eggs, or ſuch 
like outward Applications, there is not much to be 
expected from them; ſo that the Horſe's Eye need 
only be bathed or waſhed well with warm Water 
and a large Spunge ; or, for want of ſo uſeful a 
Thing about a Stable, a pretty large Piece of 
Linen-Rag may ſerve the Turn. And for healing 
any Wound of the Eye, I dare fay the following 
Ointment will be ſerviceable, when the aforeſaid 


Water is not in Readineſs, provided the Owner of 


the Horſe be endowed with a little Patience. 

Take Ointment of Tutty, one Ounce ; Honey of 
Rojes, two Drachms ; white Vitriol calcined or 
burnt, one Scruple ; mix theſe cold, and apply them 
a little warmed with a Feather between the Eye- 
lids, Morn and Even for ſome Time, and waſh 
his Eye at Noon with a little warmed blue Milk 
and a Spunge. 

Purging, Rowelling, Clyſtering, &c. are not of 
much Significancy in the Cure of Wounds of the 
Eye ; but as I have juſt now ſaid, Bleeding and the 
Ointment, as before preſcribed, are (with Patience) 
ſufficient to effect it. ; | 

I muſt not cloſe' this Chapter, without taking 
Notice of one Thing in Mr. Gi4/oz's Book of Far- 
riery, p. 70, he fays, that when a Horſe's Eye 
«« happens to burſt ſomewhat out of its Socket, or 
« the Violence of a Blow or Wound ftretching or 
cutting the Muſcles, the firſt Thing is to * 
« it, and put it carefully in its Place, applying the 
% Charge, Cc.“ | Now, 
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Now, in my Thoughts, one may as ſoon, and 
with the like Succeſs, put the Brain into its Place, 
after it is turned out, as the Eye. And though I 
agree that the Muſcles may be relaxed, and recover 
themſelves again without much Damage, yet I 
cannot think the Eye, with its Optic Nerve, (con- 
ſidering its Inſertion into ſo ſoft a Part as the Brain, 
whoſe Contexture is ſomething different from Elaſ- 
tic ;) I ſay, I cannot imagine that the Eye can be 
turned out of the Head or Socket wherein it ſhould 
lie, without cauſing effectual Blindneſs. Yet the 
learned Dr. T may perhaps be of a different 
Opinion ; for I have had the Honour to ſee him 
8 fome ſurpriſing Operations upon Eyes: 

ut J muſt not omit telling the Reader that they 
were dead Calves? Eyes, tho” indeed the Doctor told 
us he had done the like upon living Subjects, and 
that Dr. Hollins and Dr. Che/e/den were Witneſſes 
to his Performance: But (low be it ſpoken) the 
latter of thoſe worthy Gentlemen favoured me with 
a Letter, wherein he ſatisfied, or rather confirmed 
me in my Belief of T——-r's groundleſs Aſſertion. 
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Soft Food, or ſuch as does not require much Soſt Food 
chewing, is moſt proper for a Horſe that is diſeaſed Proper for a 


in his Eyes, and if it be in Summer-time cut Gra 


the Paſture cannot be good for him, for Reafons 
before aſſigned. 


C:H AP. AV; 
Of Rheumy and inflamed Eyes. 


5 Florſe with 


1 1 : . d iſtempered 
1s beſt in the Stall; but holding down his Head in "Wy _ 


HERE are Horſes, no doubt, frequently Rhenmy 
troubled with Rheums and Inflammations cf 
the Eyes, which have been ill cured while they were 
Colts; ſo that the Blood and Humours acquired a 
more than common Bent that Way, where the uſual 
Diſcharge was made for ſome conſiderable Time 


before, 


* 
7 
Shot 
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before, inſ,much that it is often very hard to ſtop 
Obſervation it. And really it is ſurpriſing to obſerve what large 
% OY Quantities a Perſon will bleed from the Bite of a 
Leech. Horſe-Leech, after that Reptile has filled itſelf : But 
the Reaſon is, the natural Bent of the Blood to the 
Orifice where the Leech faſtened : And indeed I 
have often ſeen the good old Goflips hard ſet to ſtop 
the Blood from flowing too 1 out of the ſmall 
Wound made by this little Creature; and I have 
often heard People (who have been uſed to Bleed 
Spring and Fall) ſay, that they could perceive the 
Blood pricking and making an Endeavour for Diſ- 
charge at the old Orifice. 
The Dia- Juſt thus it fares in relation to moſt N > & 
. — for if they continue too long, the Diameters of the 
increaſed by Veſſels near the Part are enlarged by the continual 
long and © Influx of the Blood and Humours ; ſo that it is ſome 
continued Time e'er they can be reſtored to their former State 
Diſcharges. and Condition of Elaſticity. 
The Cauſe The Cauſes of Rheumy Eyes are very numerous 
oe: Rheumy as by Surfeits, hard Riding, and-the like. And I 
Eyes, have often obſerved, that low and poor Feeding, of 
a Horſe which has been uſed to better, very much 
indangers his Eye-Sight ; and that, upon allowing 
him a proper Quantity of Oats, &c. he has reco- 
vered his Sight to a Miracle, even after his Eyes 
might be thought ſunk in his Head (as it is called) 
and there is very good Reaſon for it, if one would 
but confider a little, which 1s, that while a Horſe 
eats a good Quantity of Oats, and is much in Uſe, 
his Blood and Spirits have their due Motion and 
Vigour ; ſo that the Globe or Ball of the Eye is kept 
full, and the Axis of Viſion lengthened to a proper 
Diſtance. But if ſuch a Horſe happen to fall into 
bad Hands, who ride him hard, and allow him 
. little Corn, his Eyes are in Danger, by reaſon it 
An Atrophy will often produce an Atrophy or Conſumption of 
r the Lye, for want of due Nounſhment to be derived 
© from the Blood, c. for the Uſe of this ſo noble 


Eye, how , 
cauſed, and wonderfully contrived Organ. 17 


— * 
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If a Horſe is Plethoric or too full of Blood and The Method 
Spirits, and his Eyes are inflamed or Rheumy, in of Cure for 


ſuch Caſe, Bleeding, Purging, Rowelling, Sc. are 


of Service, although Super-purgation or Over- ? 


purging is as bad, and often of dangerous Conſe- 

uence, not only to the Eye-Sight, but alſo to the 
Bowel: or Inteſtines, which it much weakens. Of 
ſuch Concern therefore it is to keep the Golden 
Mean, and not to be over-fond of Purging or Bleed- 
ing our Horſes when there are very ſmall Reaſons 


for it, nay perhaps no other than that we are fond 
of ſeeing ſuch Evacuations, by reaſon they beſt 


quadrate with our outward Senſes. 
J ſhall offer the following as a good and ſafe 
Purge for Rheumy Eyes. 


Rheumy 


Take Horſ? Aloes, ten Drachms ; Cream of Tar- A Purge for 
tar, ene Ounce; Sena in Powder, half an Ounce ; Rheumy 


Ol of Anniſeed, two Drachms ; Syrup of Buckthorn, Eyes. 


as much as is ſufficient to make it into a fliff Maſs: 
Which form into two Balls, and give them in the 
common Manner with about a Quart of warm Ale, 


to waſh them down. \ 


= 
The Price of at Ly ſhould be about Sixteen The Priee, 


Pence, (Apothecaries Profit) and there is no Fear 
of any of the Drugs being bad, they are ſo cheap, 
unleſs the O of Anniſced, which is worth eight 
Shillings a Pound at Londen; and as I have not 
heard of any Method of trying its Goodneſs without 
a deal of Trouble, I muſt recommend my Readers 
to make Choice of honeſt Apothecaries (if any ſuch 


there are) to make up the Medicines I preſcribe, 


Oil of Annifeed has this peculiar Quality in it, 
different from moſt, if not all other Chymical Oils; 


to wit, that it congeals, or ſeems to freeze even in 
warm Weather. 


After Bleeding, Purgin „Oc. it will be of Ser- 
vice to uſe the Water, ſuch as before preſcribed. 


If 
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If a Horſe has Rheumy running Eyes, the Wa- 
ter will be of great Uſe by putting it into them 
warm, not only twice, but ſeveral Times a Day, 
perhaps four or five Times: For the Tunica Cornea, 
or outward Part of the Eye, is (in theſe Caſes) full 
of ſmall Wounds or Ulcers like ſo many Pin Points, 
which require ſomething drying and healing to be 
applied pretty often, that the Lodgment of the 
ſharp Humour may not further corrode its tender 
Fibres. 

Laftly, J ſhall for Variety ſet down an Ointment 
for the ſame Uſe as the Water, which I have 
known ſucceed where that had failed. And I can 
attribute 1t to nothing more than the Ointment's 
continuing longer upon the Eye, and not being ſo 


ſoon waſhed off by the Moiſture and Movement of it. 


Take Lapis Calaminaris and Tutty prepared as fine 
as may be, (by grinding upon a Marble) of each half 
an Ounce ; Roman Vitriol in Poauder, half a Drachm ; 
White Vitriol and Alom calcined, each half an Ounce; 
Camphire, two Drachms; mix theſe very æuell in 
three Ounces of Freſh Butter, and apply them warm 
thrice a Day with a Feather, fo that it actually get 
into, or rather npon the Horny Coat of the Eye. 
And I beg Leave to inforce this the ſtronger, be- 
cauſe moſt People do not ſufficiently open the Eye- 
lids when they apply Waters, Ointments, &c, for 
the Cure of Rheumy or ſore Eyes. | 


I have in my Notes upon Capt. Burdon's Pocket- 
Farrier remarked that the Captain was a little out 
in his Calculation, when he ſaid, „no Powders 
«« ought ever to be put into a Horſe's Eyes ;” and 
ſhewed that the Water thoſe Powders arc mixed with, 
ſerves only as a Vehicle-to them, no more than the 
Freſh Butter in the Ointment juſt preſcribed ; fo 
that in Fact it is the Powders which are the Baſis or 
chief Thing in the Compoſition. Nor 1s it avail- 
able to ſet down more Forms than theſe two, * 

e 
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the Water, or Ointment, may either of them be 
made weaker, as the Caſe requires, by adding more 
Water to the firſt, or more Butter to the latter. 

I have read over at leaſt an hundred Forms of 
differently contrived Eye-Waters, Powders, Oint- 
ments, c. for the Cure of Rheumy Eyes, but let 
theſe ſuffice with thoſe who have ſo much Learning 
as not to pin their Faith upon the Number of In- 
gredients in any Preſcription, but rather upon a few 
rightly choſen Drugs properly adapted to the Cu- 
rative Intention; for of the other Practice there is 
no End, neither 1s it ſupported by Right Reaſon. 

De Grey has ſome Things here —— there worth De Grey 
Obſervation in his Book of Farriery ; but he had a cenſured. 
comical out-of-the-way Notion, when he fancied 
that human Dung fried to a Coal and powdered, 
and blown through a Quill into a Horſe's Eyes, 
takes away Specks, Films, &c. Indeed there is 
ſomething of a Salt called Auimal Salt contained in 
the Excrement of all Creatures, but more eſpecially 
in the Dung of thoſe which diſcharge the Urinous 
Salts along with it, having no Piſs-Bladder or Re- 
ceptacle for the Urine, ſuch as Geeſe, Qc. whoſe 
Dung is white at one End; (when it dries haſti- 
ly ;) and theſe are the Urinous Salts of ſuch Uſe 
among the common Sort of People for the Cure 
of the Jaundice ; but I am of Opinion that the 
Dang of Animals, however cooked, will be Dun 
ſtill, and not avay much in curing any Diſcale 


— "9 —— _—_— 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Moon-Eyes, or Lunatic Eyes. ' 


Of Moon- 
R. Gib/on defines Moon-blindne/s to proceed Eyes, 
from „ an obſtinate Stagnation in the ſmall Mr. Cen- 
« Arteries of the Tunica Adnata or outermoſt Coat 22 
« of the Eye, commonly called the White of- the Mi neſs 
66 Eye, cenſured. 
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“ Lye, and a Relaxation of the ſmall Kernels that 
&« are ſeated at each of its Angles or Corners; and 
« that, by the Lentor or Corroſiveneſs of the Mat- 
« ter, it at length deſtroys the Tranſparency and 
« Clearneſs of the Cornea, ſo as to cauſe Blindneſs.” 

This 1s, in my Thoughts, a very lame Deſcrip- 
tion of the Diſtemper. For if there was an obſtinate 
Stagnation of the Blood in the ſmall Capillary Ar- 
teries, the Conſequence would be a Suppuration or 
Gathering, (as it is commonly called ;) and from 
thence the Cornea or Horny Coat would be deſtroyed 
in Part, or in Whole, by the Formation of fo thick 
a C:catrix or Scar, that the Rays of Light could 
not be admitted ſufficiently, in order to form diſ- 
tint Viſion: Whereas we find by Experience, that 
Moon-blind Horſes do, at ſome particular (though 
not regularly ſtated) Times, ſee very well, inſo- 
much that no Alteration can be obſerved, either 
within or without the Globe of the Eye. 

Secondly, J have ſeldom obſerved, that the Cor- 
roſiveneſs of the Humour or Matter deſtroys the 
Tranſparency of the Cornea; I mean in Lunatic or 
Moon-blind Horſes. And therefore, I am pretty 
confident, from repeated Obſervation and Diſſec- 
tion of Moon-blind Eyes, that the true Seat of this 
Diſtemper (fo very peculiar to Horſes) is in the 
Tris, otherwiſe termed Urea, before deſcribed; and 
that it 1s an Inflammation of that particular Coat 
of the Eye, which may proceed from ſeveral Cauſes, 
ſuch as Surfeits, hard Exerciſe, or the like; and 
the faint Yellowneſs obſerved by the Sieur de 
Selleyſel, appearing under the Apple of the Eye, 


' may plainly be ſeen by any one, who underſtands 


the Anatomy of this Organ, ſituate upon the Uvea. 
And this Vellowneſs is no other than what frequent- 


1y happens in other Parts of the Body, when an 


Inflammation is going off, occafioned (as I appre- 
hend) from the Blood and Humours being obſtruct- 
ed in their Circulation. 

From 


rh 
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From what has been aid, it will eafily be judged 
how we ought to proceed in the Cure F this Ma- 
lady. And firſt of all, Leſſening the Quantity of 
Blood muſt have the Preference: This ought to be The Cure. 
performed as ſoon as may be, and a good deal 
taken away from the Thigh-Veins, (if you pleaſe) 
by Way of Revulfion. After this, Purging may 
take Place, and ſuch 'Things which promote the 
Urinary Diſcharges; and for this End, I know 
nothing better than the Turpentines of all Sorts, 
For Example, 


Tate three Ounces of Venice-Turpentine ; living Balls for 
Millætedes, half a Gill; bruiſe them, and mix the, Moon-ey'd 
awith the Turpentine, and make all into a Maſs, with Zorſes. 
Flour of Brimſtone Out of which may Þe formed 
ſmall Balls, of the Bigneſs of Pigeons Eggs; one 
of which may be given in a Morning for a Fort- 
night together, after the Horſe has been purged 
twice or thrice with the common Aloes-Purge be- 
fore preſcribed. 


I know Mr. Gen ſays, Phlebotomy or Blood- 
letting oftentimes proves hurtful in Moon blindneſs; 


but certainly he has not thoroughly confidered the 


Cauſe of this Diſorder, ſeeing nothin» more, or 
ſooner relieves the Inflammation, than leſſening the 


_ Quantity of Blood. 


I do not think that outward Applications are of Outward 
Service to Moon-blind Horſes, by reaſon the Seat wy AR ag 
of the Diſtemper is within the Ball or Globe of the 2 = 

. , 
Eye, and ſuch Things reach no farther than the why. 
Cornea and outward Coats. 

Laftly, When all other Proceedings have failed, I Cutting the 
have known the Temporal Arteries tied with waxed Temporal 
Silk in two Places, each at the Diſtance of about an 22 
Inch, and then cut aſunder, and the Wound healed * 8 

0 1 0 \ 0 oon- 
with any common Digeſtive Ointment, And this yjinanes, 
Method I have ſeen perform a Cure more laſting, 


than any other Practice whatſoever ; and a very 


good 
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good Reaſon there is for it, to wit, that by making 
a Ligature upon the Temporal Arteries and dividing 
them, the too great Influx of Blood to the Eye 1s 
impeded, though there are ſufficient Branches left, 
to furniſh a proper and due Quantity of Blood to 
its Parts: Yet ſetting. all theſe Things aſide, if I had 
a Horſe ſubject to this Diſtemper, the firſt Thing I 
ſhould do, would be to get rid of him, though I 
don't ſay I would ſell him for a ſound Horſe, as I 
have heard 1s too common among Dealers, who 
think nothing of Conſcience or Reputation. 

There is little or no Reaſon in what Mr. GHS 
or the Sieur de Solley/e] have writ, with relation to 
Foals or Colts which have Oats given them, to wit, 
that their Eyes are in Danger from thence ; becauſe 
in chewing the Oats, the Muſcles about the Eyes 
are ſo ſtrained, that a Defluxion of Rheum, or, in 
their Words, more Blood than neceſſary is drawn 
towards the Eyes, by the Motion as aforeſaid. And 
therefore they direct, that the Oats be firſt ground 
or ſtamped, which I think is proper, ſo far as they 
are nearer Digeſtion, or in other Words, more eaſy 
to digeſt: And this is all I can ſay in Recommen- 
dation of the Paragraph. 


—8 


HA. XVI. 
Of Films, Webs, &c. cauſing Dimneſs of Sight, 


Pye-Waters, I T is moſt certainly of the utmoſt Importance, 
Sc. of no to diſtinguiſh between thoſe Diſeaſes or Inſirmi- 
88 = ties affecting the outward, and ſuch as have their 
within the Seat upon the inward Parts of the Eye; for if the 
Globe of the Diſorder be inward or within the Globe of the Eye, 
Eye, all outward Applications of Waters, Powders, Oint- 
ments, Sc. are quite out of the Queſtion : And 
where there is one Diſorder of the Eye outwardly, 
there are ten inwardly, (I mean in the Globe - - 
Ye, 


r 
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Eye,) for the Eye-Lids, c. are not ſtrictly to be 
accounted as Parts of the Eye. Therefore, I ſay, 
unleſs a Perſon will give himſelf the Trouble to 
learn ſomething of the Anatomy of the Eye, (which 
may be done in an Hour's Time,) he can never be 
able to tell whether the Diſtemper is inward or out- 
ward. And I have often been ſurprized to ſee the 
poſitive Ignorance of Farriers, nay, even of ſome 
Surgeons, . (that ſhould know better,) who, when 
the Creature has labour'd under the Diſtemper called 
a Cataract, (which is an Affection of the Cryſtal- 
line Humour within the Globe of the Eye,) have 
been applying Eye-Waters, Sc. as if the Cornea or 
outward Coat had been inflamed and full of ſmall 


Ulcers. 


Mr. Gib/on ſets down an Eye-Water of a blue Aga Sap- 
Colour, for the Cure of Films occaſioned from an 54pm * 
Inflammation of the Eye; and the fame is a very Finn 
good Water; but one need not take the Trouble f 
making it, for it is to be had at any Apothecary's 
at — — an Ounce ; only aſk for Agua Sapphiri- The Price. 
na, or the bluciſh Eye Water. It is called Sapphi- hy cond 
rina, from the Reſemblance in Colour to the Sap- I 
phire Stone. 

I ſhall only recommend the Ointment preſcribed 
for ſore Eyes, Chap. 15. whenſoever a Horſe has 
any Film or Speck, occaſioned from the Sharpneſs 
of Rheum, or the like, falling upon his Eyes : But 
then, .I would be underſtood to uſe it when the 
Diſtemper is new or recent; for it will (to my 
Knowledge) both cleanſe and heat the little Sores 
with Safety : But if the Film or white Skin upon 
the Eye be of long Standing, or what we call a C:- 
catrix or Scar from the healing of a Wound of 
the Eye, I fay, if this be the Caſe, I very much 
queſtion whether any Thing will be able effectually 
to remove it, notwithſtanding there are many Noſ- 
trams for the Purpoſe. And if any Good be done, 
it muſt be from the Uſe, nay long-continued Uſe, 
of ſuch Things, as by their Roughneſs and Solidity- 

(when 
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(when introduced into the Eye) ſcour off the out- 
ward Coat of the Cornea; and theſe Things being 
mixed with Honey, or any other -healing Thing, 


Powder of may now and then be of ſome little Service. And | 
Glaſs proper in my Thoughts, ' powdered Glaſs is moſt likely to 


for taking 


off Films, effect a Removal of ſuch Films or Specks, which | 


Ec, y_— upon the outward Surface of the Eye, when 
there is not any Inflammation accompanying them: 
For Glaſs finely powdered, and ſifted through a fine 
Flour Steve, mixed with Honey and a little Freſh 
Butter, I have known to take away a Speck or 
Film when all other Things have failed; and the 


Reaſon is, no doubt, becauſe Glaſs will keep its | 


Form, and not be diſſolved into leſſer Particles by 
the Motion and Waters of the Eye; whereas Tutty 
or Lapis Calaminaris, by ſuch Motion, Cc. of the 
Eye, are rendered fo ſmooth, that they take little 
Effect upon ſo hard a Body as the Film is, when 
it has been of long ſtanding. And the Operation 
of the Glaſs in the Eye, may well be compared to 
the Fiſh-Skin uſed by Foiners in ſmoothing up their 
Work; for, as this ſmooths and poliſhes the Wood, 
ſo does that the Cornea or horny Coat of the Eye; 
and with Safety too, as I have often found by Ex- 
perience. But then (as I faid before) it ſeldom ſuc- 
ceeds if the Film is old and hardened, unleſs the 
Owner of the Horſe has a deal of Patience, and con- 
tinues the Uſe of it for a long Time together. 
Cutting out As to cutting out the Haaut, when the Excreſ- 
the Haws, cence is fo large that it damages a Horſe's Sight, 
there may be ſomething ſaid for it: But as this ſim- 
le Operation may be eaſily performed with Safety 
* any of our common Farriers, and as the ſame is 
ſufficiently deſcribed by Mr. Gin, I ſhall not 
trouble the Reader with an Account of it any far- 
ther, than telling my Opinion what the Diſorder 1s. 
ke og And Firſt, I take what the Farriers call the Haws, 
Rheum upon the Eye, or a preternatural Heat 


within the Globe of the Eye itſelf; and by ** 
e 


to proceed from a long and continued Defluxion of 
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t- che kernelly Subſtance (as Mr. Gi4/or terms it) in 
1g the greater Canthus, or Corner of the Eye tow ards 
2s the Noſe, becomes hard and griftly, inſomuch, that 
ad I have ſeen it advance near as far as the middle Part 
to of the Cornea, commonly, tho? erroneouſly, ſtiled 
ch the Sight of the Eye. And in this Caſe, as I juſt 
en now hinted, there is nothing to be done but to cut 
n: them away, and the Ointment for ſore Eyes before 
ne preſcribed will be ſuficient to heal the Part, at 
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ih the ſame Time it is employed to poliſh and heal the 


or Diſorders of the Cornea or outward Parts of the 
the Eye. | | 
its De Grey makes mention of the French Marſhals 
by or Farriers taking up the Waſp of the Eye with a 
4 Needle and Thread, and cutting out the Haw as 
the Wl cloſe as they can, but diſcommends ſuch Practice, 
tle foraſmuch as that the Horſe becomes blear-eyed 
den afterwards, Therefore it is beſt to cut out fo far 
100 only as the griſtly Part (which is really the Haws) 
| ſpreads, and no farther, by Reaſon if you take away 
1e1r too much of the glandalous Subſtance, there will 
od, be a Deficiency in that Part of the Eye; inſomuch 
that the greater Canthuis or Corner will ſtand full of 
Water. So that De Grey has very juſtly obſerved 
in this Caſe. 

Mr. Gi&/er is very dark in his Reafoning about 
ſeveral of the Diſtempers incident to the Eyes of 


falling into the Aqgzeous or watery Humour; and 
farther, that we may know a Catara@ before it is 
ripe by rubbing the Outſide of the Eye, for by 
ſach Means he ſays it will ſhi't its Plage. 
cannot indeed be ſurprized that Mr. Gib/on 
ſhould miſtake the true Seat of a Cataract, ſeeing 
many greater Men than he have fallen into the hke 
Error, and imagined it placed in the Watery Hu- 
mour ; whereas nothing can be more abſurd and 
nidiculous: For, it is now made manifeſt that the 
| Cataratt 


A good Ob- 
ſervation of 
De Grey's, 


Mr, Gibſor's 
Account of 


Horſes, particularly what he ſays of a Cataract at à Cataract 
pag. 83. is very far from the Truth; to wit, that © 
the Matter which forms this Diſorder is continually 
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The true Cataract is ſituate upon the Cry/alline Humour of | 
— oo the Eye, and is nothing more than an Alteration 
argct. or Opacity of one or more of its Coats or Strata. 


For the Cry/alline is compoſed of different Strata 


or Lays in like Manner as you ſee an Onion; and 
when (as I have ſaid) one or more of theſe Coats 
become Opaque or Dark, fo as to hinder the Rays 
of Light from paſling through the Body of the Cy 
talline in order to fall properly upon the Retina, 
A Cataract, I ſay, this is what conſtitutes, the true Cataract, 
what, which differs m Colour, being ſometimes White, 
Pearl Colour, Yellow, Black or Greeniſh : And I | 
am of Opinion, the two firſt only are curable, | 
yet not by any Application outwardly or Medicine 
Removed by inwardly adminiſtred, but by Manual Operation 
manual with the Needle, which turns off the Lamine of 
— tion the Cryſtalline that are diſeaſed, and then the Rays 
Ye : * i 
are admitted through the remaining Parts. But the 
Miſchief is, that if you couch a Horſe for a Cataras, 
you can't make him, or rather you can't contrive 
him Spectacles to wear afterwards, to help the De— 
ficiency or Plainneſs of the Cry/alline, 1o that his 
Sight will not be at all perfect, though he may have 
enough to keep himſelf out of Pits and Ditches. 
It has been, and I believe ſtill is a Notion among 
Dealers in Horſes, as well as Gentlemen, that 
when a Horſe ſtarts much, or ſeems frighted at 
| every 'Thing he meets, his Eyes are bad, and Mr. 
Mr. Snape's Snape, with like Reaſon, believes ſuch Horſes have 
* ac W congealed Bits like Motes floating in the Aqueous 
* e Humour ; and that theſe, when they become adhe- 
kent or ſticking to one another, form what we now 
call a Cataract But theſe Specks, Flies, Infe&s, 
or the like, which are imagined to go to and fro 
before the Sight of Human Creatures, (and vo 
doubt it is the ſame in this Reſpe& as to Brutes,) 
are no other than the diſeaſed Parts or Particles of 
the outward Coat of the Cry/alline Humcur, in an 
initient Cataract; and the Reaſon we do not per- 


ceive the Motes or Repreſentation of Flies always 
in 
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in the ſame Place, is plain to any who has the leaſt 
Notion of Optics; for, unleſs the Eye be kept 
truly ſteady and fixed in the ſame Poſition, it is not 
poſſible a Perſon ſhould obſerve the Mote or Speck 
always the ſame. 

Some will have it, that the Repreſentations I am 
ſpeaking of are not occaſioned by the diſeaſed Cen- 
falline, and pretend to prove from Experiments in 
Optics, that no Objects fixed upon the Cornea or 
Cryſtalline can be repreſented upon the Retina, for- 
aſmuch as thoſe Parts are fo near the Retina, and 
of ſuch Convexity, that the Pencil of Rays, paſſing 
from Obje&s through them, cannot fall upon the 
Retina, 1o as to be diſtinguiſhed; and therefore con- 
clude, that the Parts of the Retina (in the Diſtem- 
per I am treating of) are too much compreſſed by 
a Diſtention or Stretching of the Arteries, and that 
ſuch Diſtention is often the Cauſe of a Cura 
Serena. | 12 

Theſe may ſeem plauſible Arguments, but I muſt 
own J could never obſerve any Part of the Eye 
diſordered in Caſe of a Cataract, beſides the Cry/tal- 
line Humour, although I have diſſected ſeveral Eyes 
which were troubled with ſuch Malady. Indeed 
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I cannot help thinking, but that the Gz77a Serena The Cauſe 
may proceed from ſuch Diſtention or Stretching of of a Cu 
the Coats of the Arteries upon the Retina, I mean Serena, 


when ſuch Diſorder proceeds from a Bruiſe, or the 


like, and then it is moſtly confined to one Eye only: 
But if both Eyes be affected with a Gutta Serena, 


and that the Diſtemper came without much Pain, I. 


am apt to believe the Seat or Cauſe is an Obſtruc- 


tion of the Optic Nerve: But whether it be occa- 
ſioned from a Diſtention of the Blood-Veſſels which 


compreſs and ſqueeze the Retina, ſo that Objects 
cannot be repreſented to the Brain, or whether it is 
an Obſtruction, Convulſion, or Paralytic Indiſpo- 
ſition of the Optic Nerwe, I think it is not much to 
my preſent Purpoſe, ſeeing I am ſatisfied they are 
equally ancurable by Art. | 

I had 
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1 A remark- 
a j able Caſe, 


erronedus. 


|| Mr. Gibſon's | 
| Account ef a to *the Cure of a Gutta Serena, is mere Stuff and 
| Cutta Screna Nonſenſe ; For, ſuppoſing the Cauſe in the Ar- 
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I had a pretty odd Caſe of the Eyes once under 
my Care, which was this. A young Fellow, who 
was a Sailor, and a viſiting his Friends upon his Re- 
turn from Sea, who lived near Oraiſtirt, being one 
Day walking in the Fields by himſelf, was ftrack 
blind all of a ſudden, without any previous Indiſ- 
poſition, either in his Habit of Body or Eyes. Up- 
on this, he was obliged to call out and make a Noiſe 
for Help to carry him Home; and as Luck would 
have it, a Foot-Path leading through the ſame Field 
he was in, ſomebody paſſed that Way in a little 
Time, and led him to his Habitation. After a 
while he was conducted to me at Lancaſter, where, 
upon my viewing his Eyes, I found it a Gutta Se- 
rena which he was afflicted with, and judged the 
ſame incurable, notwithſtanding the poor Man's 
Eyes appeared as clear, bright and tranſparent, both 
within and without, as any Perſon's living. The 
Reader may ſuppoſe the Confuſion and calamitous 
Condition the young Man muſt be in, who had his 
Bread to earn, when I told him his Caſe was deſpe- 
rate, which proved but too true; for he lived near 
three Years blind afterwards, when kind Death put 
an End to his miſerable Life. f . 

Now what I name this Caſe for, is to ſhew, that 
a Gutta Serena may proceed either from a Dilata- 
tion of the Blood-Veſſels, or from an Obſtruction of 
the Optic Nerve ; for I am ſure no Perſon, how- 
foever ſkilled in Optics, and the Anatomy of the 
Eye, could be able to judge which of the two was 
the Cauſe of the young Sailor's Blindneſs : Not- 
withſtandiag, I will allow, they might argue for 
ſome Time upon the Subject in a metaphyſical 
Way, without being ever a Whit nearer Truth than 
they were at firſt {etting out. 

What Mr. Gin and others ſay, with relation 


teries as obſerved, this Gentleman adviſes Cinnabar 


Balls, which, no doubt, as Cinnabar is much hea- 
2 vier 
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vier than. the Blood, will add to its Momentum or 


| ſtronger Pulſation; and this is generally ſuppoſed as 


moſt proper to open Obſtructions or Stoppages in 
the Blook-Veſtels. Glands, &c. which is very true; 
but then if the Stoppage or Obſtruction proceeds 
from the Over-ſtretching or Dilatation of a Blood- 
Veſſel, whether Artery or Vein; I fay, let whe- 
ther will be the Caſe, if we give Cinnabar, or the 
like, we run the Hazard of quite breaking the Coats 
of ſuch Veſſel, from whence many and great Evils 
might enſue. And here it may be ſeen of how mo- 
mentous a Concern itis, rightly to judge of Things, 
leſt we precipitately embark, and by adminiſtring 
Medicines of quite a different 'Tendency to the main 
Deſign of the Cure, we render the Caſe almoſt de- 
plorable, which before (by a ſkilful Man) might 
eaſily have been remedied. 

Mr. T——:, the travelling Oculiſt, pretends to 
cure a Gutta Serena by convuliing the Eye, (as he 
is pleaſed to term the Operation ;) but ſuch Pretence 
is meerly ſo, and of French Extraction; for the 
Mountebanks in France can play forty comical 
Tricks upon the Eyes of theirdeluded Patients, with- 
out eaſing them of their Diſorders. And really they 
have ſuch an Apparatus of Machinery to perform 
the Farce withal, that an underſtanding Man would 
be confounded to ſee it: For, not one Inſtrument 
out of forty, they ſhew you, can be ſaid to be of any 
real Uſe in performing Operations upon the Eye. 

If a Horſe move his Ears forward, and ſeem to 
keep them much in the ſame Poſture, as a blind 


Horſe will do when he is turn'd looſe: I ſay, if a 


Horſe do this when he is led in the Hand, (or rux 
before, as the Dealer's Term is,) and that he ſtep 
a little higher than ordinary with his Feet, 'tis a 
ſhrewd Sign his Eyes are going to decay, or that he 
has ſome Inflammation either upon the outward or 
inward Coats of them; and tho? it be an eaſy Mat- 
ter for Gentlemen to judge of the Soundneſs of the 
outward Parts of the 18 yet it is very difficult for 


them 
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them to do ſo rightly of the inward, unleſs, as I 
have ſaid before, they will give themſelves the 
Trouble (or rather the Pleaſure) of ſtudying the 
Anatomy thereof, which may be learn'd in half a 
Day to Perfe&ion ; and then they would under- 
ſtand, whether the Diſtemper lay within the Reach 
of outward Application or no; and if it did not, that 
the Blood ad Humours are then to be corrected by 
Bleeding, Rowelling, Purging, &c: and thereby 
they might ſave much Expence to themſelves, as 
well as preſerve the poor Creature from the torturing 
Application of corroſive Powders, Eye-waters, &c. 
which ignorant Grooms and Farriers conſtantly ap- 
ply, having no other Notion of the Diſtempers of 
this Organ of the Body, than as if they were all 
ſeated upon the outward Parts, ſuch as the horny 
Coat, &c. and ſo perfectly deſtroy the Horſe's Eyes, 
which were, before ſuch Perſon meddled with 
them, curable : And therefore I inſiſt upon it, that 
when the Diſeaſe is ſituate outwardly, or upon the 
Outſide of the Globe of the Eye, nothing is more 
Poe or efficacious than the Ointment for ſore Eyes 
ore preſcribed; nor need a Perſon uſe any Thing 
elſe outwardly, provided he has Patience to wait the 
neceſſary and due Time for Cure, which may be 
longer or ſhorter according to the Urgency of the 
Too much Symptoms : For as the Eye 1s a Part of the Body 
Moifture conſtantly imbued with Moiſture, and of Neceſſity 
jagten often moved, I ſay, theſe two Things greatly re- 
healing of tard the Cure of their Diſtempers ; for nothing 
Wounds. hinders the uniting or healing of Wounds more 
than Moiſture and Motion, as may be expertmen- 
tally found by any who have Cuts or Sores upon 

the Eyes, Lips, Joints, &c. 
The Grecks There are about forty-ſeven Diſtempers reckon'd 
account 47 by the Greeks that affect human Eyes, but it 15 
Tan ſcarce worth while to mention them in this Place, 
Why Horſes becauſe Brute Creatures are ſubje& only to a few of 


do not them ; and the Reaſon why Horſes never have the 
tquint, 2 a Deſect 
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Defe& in their Eyes called Strabi/mus or Squint- 
eyed, is, becauſe their Eyes are a good Way aſunder, 
and ſufficiently parted or ſeparated by the Promi- 
nency or bunching out of the Forehead. This, I 


ſay, keeps them in ſuch a Situation, that they can- 


not croſs one another, or, in other Words, Viſion 
is not performed au travers, as the French call it. 

It may not, perhaps, be amiſs, if I fay ſome- 
thing of this unſeemly Diſorder of the Eye, altho” 
the — I treat moſtly of in theſe Pages be not 
ſubje& to it. 
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A Strabiſmus or Straboſity is a Diſtortion of one Squinting, 


of the Eyes, or both in reſpect to one another, or what it pro- 
a Tranſverſe Viſion, commonly called Squinting. © ; 
It proceeds from an unequal Action of the Muſcles * . 


of the Eye. Infants eaſily contract this Diſtemper, 
ſometimes by Neglect of the Nurſes, who place the 
Cradle in an ill Poſture towards the Window, or 
letting the Child wear peaked Caps which come 
over the Forehead: 

Young Perſons alſo fall into this Diſtemper, ei- 


ther by an ill Uſe of their Eyes, or by Contagion, 


to wit, by looking upon others troubled with the 
ſame Diſorder. So that from hence it may be jud 

how improper it is to put out a Child to a ſquint- 
ing Nurſe, or to let them play with Children who 
have this Defe& ; for they are almoſt ſure to learn 
it, eſpecially if they keep Company for any conſi- 
derable Time with others who ſquint. And it is 
the ſame as to ſome other Habits, which are eaſily 
(and as it were without our Knowledge or Obſer- 


vance) acquired ; more particularly Defect of The Defect 


Speech called Stammering, which is often commu- of Stammer- 


nicated from the Parent to the Child, from one ins account- 
ed for, and 


its Cure, 


Child to another, and from the Tutor to his Pupil 
and when once this Defect is acquired, it is hard to 
be removed, becauſe it requires Time and Perſe- 
verance, and 1s not done, but by accuſtoming one's 
ſelf to a quite contrary Habit. For, as Stammering 


proceeds from a too haſty Pronunciation, or putting 
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one's Words too cloſe or crowded, it is (like all 
other Diſeaſes of the Body) to be removed by its 
contrary, which is a ſlow and ſtudied Utterance or 
Delivery of Speech. And ſo far I am ſatisfied, that 
I could eafily make any Perſon ſtammer, whom I 
kept Company with, provided they did not keep a 
good Guard upon themſelves, and were not appriz- 
ed of the Trick before-hand. 

Squinting may be eaſily cured, if the Perſon will 
only conſent to wear a Maſk over the Forehead, 
with two Pieces of Leather, or any Thing ſet to it 
in the Shape of Pipes or Tubes, about three or four 
Inches long, to look thro? in the Day- time, and in 
the Night to have the Eyes tied up with a Hand- 
kerchief: But then this Method muſt be purſued 
for ſome confiderable Space of Time, otherwiſe 
there will be a Relapſe, and according as the De- 
fe& has been of a longer or ſhorter Date, ſo does it 
require a Continuance of the Uſe of the Maſk. 

I have ſometimes ordered a very large Noſe of 
Paſte board to be fixed to ſomething over the Fore- 
head, which has entirely cured People of Squint- 
ing, for the main Buſineſs is to keep the Eyes part- 
ed ſufficiently, ſo that they may not (as it were) 
croſs one another, by the on, ws Eye's looking at 
an Obje& upon the Left, and the Left Eye upon 
one on the Right Hand: Therefore *tis beſt not to 
look upon an Object even before you, when trou- 
bled with this Defect, but rather to turn the Head 
a little ſideways; for the Noſe muſt be an ex- 
ceeding big one to part the Eyes in two, if one look 
upon an Object right forward. 

I ſhall now proceed to give my Opinion of Colds, 
or what the F arriers term Morfoundering. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 
Of Colds, or what Farriers call Morfoundering. 


HE Word Morfondre in French ſignifies Cold Morfoun- 
upon Heat, and therefore our Farriers retain dering ex- 
the Term, as Monſieur Solleyell made Uſe of it plained, 


firſt ; and would have us underſtand by it, that it is 
melted Greaſe, or a Foundering in the Body, as De 
Grey has it. But it is no other than this, to wit, 
when a Horſe has been hard rid, and heated, and 
cools too ſuddenly, ſo that the Pores of his Hide 
are conſtipated or ſhut in a haſty Manner, inſomuch 
that the Materia Per/pirabilis is hindered from go- 
ing off in the uſual Courſe. Therefore as the Lungs 
and Brain of Animals are, from their very Contex- 
ture or Make, molt ſuſceptible of Impreſſion, the 
Enemy 1s fixed ſometimes upon the one, ſometimes 
upon the other of theſe ſo noble Parts of the Body. 

Mr. G:b/on ſays, that Cold or Morfoundering is a 
Stagnation of the Pores ; but this Gentleman ſure- 
ly has not rightly underſtood what is meant by the 
Term. Indeed if he had ſaid that Cold is occaſion'd 
by the perſpirable Matter (which ſhould have gone 
off by the Pores of the Skin) ſtagnating in the Bo- 
dy, I ſhould have agreed with him. But his next 
Remark makes ſufficient Amends for this Miſtake, 
when he fays, that Colds are often occaſion'd 
** thro? Neglect of rubbing off the Sweat after hard 
* Exerciſe, which ſtrikes a Chilneſs and Damp 
over the whole Body.” 

This is a very juſt Obſervation ; and he who will 
not lend a helping Hand to rub a Horſe clean and 
dry, and cloath him up after he has rid him hard, 
in my Thoughts, deſerves to trudge on Foot rather 
than ever mount this uſeful Creature. But ſuch un- 
thinking and careleſs Men there are, and ſtill I be- 
lieve will be, who can ride a poor dumb Creature 
moſt unmercifully for twenty or thirty, nay ſome- 
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times forty or fifty Miles together, withont ever 
a Bait, and after giving him a genteel Laſh or two 
over the Buttocks with their Whip, turn him over 
to the Care of a drunken lazy Fellow, who has no 
more Humanity than themſelves, *till ſuch Time as 
they have occaſion to mount next Morning. And, 
it may be, the poor Horſe undergoes almoſt the ſame 
Fate for two or three Days ſucceſſively, by which, 
if he had not a good deal of Meat in him, as the 
Saying is, before he ſet out, *tis ten to one but he 
falls into ſome dangerous Diſtemper afterwards, 

I muſt not omit what the laſt-mention'd Author 
ſays with relation to the Air affecting Horſes with 
Colds. He tells us, that ſometimes many of the 
« Symptoms will happen (I ſuppoſe he means 

 «« Symptoms of a Cold) when the Air is too much 
« rarefied and thin; for by that Means its Preſſure 
nis not ſufficient to force the Blood thro? the ſmall 
«« Veſſels of the Lungs, but will occaſion a Stagna- 
«« tion there, and cauſe a Difficulty of Breathing, 
« which will be accompanied with a Cough, c.“ 
Mr. CIA“, Now any Man that has the leaſt Notion of Pneu- 
Account of mans, or the Properties of the Air, may ſee that 
Colds Mr. Gib/on was ignorant of this Part of Natural 
kroneous. Philoſophy ; for if he had not, he would have been 
quite of a different Opinion; becauſe when the Air 
is moſt rarefied or thin, it is then moſt elaſtic, or 
preſſes harder, or with more Weight upon all Bo- 
dies. And this may be eaſily ſeen by any one who 
has not had the Opportunities of ſeeing Experiments 
in Philoſophy; if a Bladder half filled with Wind, 
and tied, be held near the Fire, ſo as the Air with- 
in it may be rarefied, how it will fill and firetch 
enough to burſt out its Sides; or if he only obſerves 
the working of the Barometer, (or Quickſilver in 
the Weather-Glaſs,) he will find that when the Air 
is thinneſt, (as Mr. Gi&/or calls it,) it then approaches 
the neareſt to what we may term pure Air, and 
that therefore it is the moſt ſpringy or elaſtic ; 


and by its perpendicular Preſſure at ſuch Times, it 
| | . forces 
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forces up the Mercury in the Tube, to the greateſt 
Heights : So that in the main, we have a _ 
Preſſure of Air upon the Surface of our Bodies, 
when the Air is thin, and not agitated by Winds, 
Sc. than we can poſſibly have otherwiſe. 
Furthermore, I ſay, that the Air within our 
Bodies (and no doubt but there is a conſiderable 
Portion) bears an Equality with the Spring of the 
Air without ; and when dirty foul Weather is com- 
ing on, the Air within our Blood-Veſſels muſt be- 
come leſs elaſtic, whereby the Blood moves more 
Slow and Languid ; and it is then we feel thoſe 
wandering Pains of the Rheumatiſm, &c. ſo often 
complained of by old People of Fourſcore, whoſe 


Bodies are by conſtant Obſervation become good 


Weather-Glaſſes. But to return: 
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I have ſaid that a Cold is Perſpiration obſtructed, A Stomach 
and that it moſtly affects the Brain and Lungs ; Cough. 


for Horſes are not ſo much ſubject to Diſorders of 
the Nerves which occaſion Coughing, as Man, yet 
they often have a Stomach Cough, or, I would ſay, 
a Diſorder at the Stomach, which makes them cough 
much, and this moſtly proceeds from Worms, Bots, 
Sc. lodged there, or a little lower in the inteſtines 
or Guts. 3; 


The Cure of a Stomach-Cough conſiſts in giving The Cure, 


the Horſe ſuch Things as deſtroy Worms ; theſe are 
Mercurius Dulcis, Athiops Mineral, or the like: 
But if you give the firſt, let it be about a Drachm in 
Powder for a Doſe, mixed in a little Paſte, or ra- 
ther ſome of my Cordial Ball, in an Evening ; and 
the next Morning give him a Purge, of an Ounce o 

Ales ; an Ounce of Cream of Tartar ; and half an 
Ounce of Sena in Powder ; make this into two 
Balls with Syrup of Buckthorn, and give it the 
Horſe in the common Way. The Mercurius Dulcis 
and Purge ſhould be given once a Week for three 
Turns, and I think that may be ſufficient; but mind 
you never give a Horſe cold Water when he purges, 
for thoſe who do are meer Ignoramus's, and cannot 
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give any good Reaſon for their Proceedings ; onl 
they'll tell you perhaps every Horſe will not drink 
warm Water, though I think there are few but 
will (with a little Oatmeal) drink ſufficiently : Yet 
if they {hill refuſe, never fear letting them faſt, ra- 
ther than oblige them with cold Water, for Reaſons 
too plain to be ſet down more than once ; and I 
believe I have already made mention of them, un- 
der the Diſcourſe upon Purging, Bleeding, &c. 

JE'thiops Mineral is a very ſafe Medicine for the 
Worms, either in Man or Beaſt, but muſt be con- 
tinued for ſome Time, at leaſt a Fortnight ; half an 
Ounce a Day in ſcalded Bran, if the Horſe will eat 
it, if not, give it him in his Oats after they are 
ſprinkled with Water. 

There is not any Occaſion for Purging after the 
Atbicps, though there is after the Mercurius dulcis; 
for if you did not do this, you would in all Likeli- 
hood raiſe a Salivation ; for Horſes eaſilier ſalivate 
than Men, provided the Doſe is in Proportion, by 
reaſon of the pendent Situation of the Head, 

Aſter the Vie of Worm-Medicines, let the Horſe 
have ſome Stomachic-Drench given him, ſuch as 
the following. | 


The Cordial Take Turmeric, one Ounce ; Saffron, one Drachm ; 

Stomach Long Pepper, two Drachms ; Aniſecd, one Ounce : 

Drench. Powder all theſe, and mix them in half a Pound of 
Treacle, and a Quart of warm Ale, for @a Doſe ; 
avhich may be uſed thrice a Week, for a Fortnight. 


Couęhs fte. It is very frequent for Coughs to be ſo epidemical 
quently Epi- Or univerſal, that few Men or Hories maſs having 
cemical, their Share, more or leſs, and this 1s owing to ſome 
peculiar Diſpoſition of the Air, which breeds ſuch 
Diſtempers; though I muſt frankly confeſs I am 

ignorant of the true Cauſe; that is, whether it be 
occaſioned from Inſects floating about in the Air, 

and carried from Place to Place by the Winds, (as a 

late Learned Author undertakes to prove;) or it is 

brought 
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brought about by the Air's being more or leſs im- 
pregnated with Nitrous Particles. I ſay, this is 
Matter of Controverſy; yet if we can but find pro- 
per Remedies for all Sorts of Cos and Colds, it 
15, one would think, abundantly ſufficient, without 
entering into many frivolous and idle Diſputes, of 
which there is no End. 

If you would know whether a Horſe has newly How to 
taken Cold, feel between his Jaws, and 1f there be know whe- 
no Swelling of the Glands or Kernels of the 'Throat, ther a rag 
you may ſuppoſe it has not been long upon him; es“ 
likewiſe if he rattle in his Breathing, it is a Sign © 
the Diſtemper is in its firſt Stage, or if (when 2 
drinks) the Water comes more than common thro' 
his Noſtrils. | 

Bleeding is moſt proper in the Beginning of almoſt The Cure, 
all Colds, ſeeing they are more or leſs attended with 
a Fever; for as the obſtructed perſpirable Matter 
cauſes a Commotion in the Blood, this Operation 
muſt certainly be very ſeaſonable, if (as I have ſaid) 
it be performed in the Beginning of the Diſtemper, 
before Nature has pointed out ſome other Way to 
diſcharge the Enemy. 

Moderate Exerciſe next takes Place, which, along 
with warm Water and Oatmeal, and a few of my 
Cordial Balls, (as preſcribed in my Notes upon the 
Pocket Farrier ) is, without any other Helps, the 
beſt Method of Cure. 

The Balls ſhould be given in the Quantity of two DireQions 
Ounces every Morning, when you take the Horſe for feeding 
out upon his Exerciſe, till ſuch Time as the Diſeaſe ® Horſe in 
be quite conquered ; though I muſt not omit advi-* S 
ſing the Reader, that warm Cloathing, eſpecially 
about the Head and Throat, very much contributes 
towards bringing the Diſtemper to a Criſis or a 
Head, which may be known from the Diſcharge by 
the Noſtrils: For Horſes differ from Men in this, 
that they do not cough up the Ps of Corruption by 
the Mouth, but throw it out all through the Nol- 
trils, and often make ſad naſty Work in their Man- 
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. ſo that it is proper to fill the Manger with 
traw ; and when you feed a Horſe that has a Run- 
ning at his Noſe, wipe it clean as well as his Man- 
ger, neither ſhould he have much Hay given him 
at once, for his Breathing (at this Time) will taint 
it, and bring on a Sickneſs at his Stomach, if he 
feeds upon it any Time together. 

The Hay ſhould be exceedingly well ſhaked from 
Duſt, &c. and ſprinkled with Spring or River- 
Water a little ; be I have found by Experience, 
that dry Hay prolongs this Diſorder, and hinders 
the Cold from breaking, as it is called, fo ſoon as 


it would do otherwiſe. 


Scalded Bran is alſo proper in moſt Colds, and 


| N this muſt be given (I mean put in the Manger) 


hot; for the ae of it does not a little 3 
towards a Cure, by ſetting the Noſe a running, 
from which Symptom a Horſe finds the firſt Eaſe- 
ment ; for till then he will be dull and heavyſome, 
and hang his Head into his Manger, and ſometimes 
run at his Eyes; which laſt is a ſure Sign the of- 
fending Matter affects the Brain. 

As it is very likely that a Horſe which runs at 
the Noſe muft ſwallow, with his Oats or Hay, a 
E deal of the Pus, or corrupted Matter, it may 

adviſeable (after the Diſtemper is gone off) to 
admmiſter a Purge. The following may be taken 


as a general one in this Caſe, 


A Purge af- 
ter a Cold, 


Take Aloes Caballine, commonly called Horſe Aloes, 
one Ounce; of Sacotrine Aloes, half an Ounce ; 
Glauber's Salt, one Ounce; Oil of Aniſeed, two 
Drachms ; Syrup of Saffron, one Ounce : Beat theſe 
well together, and if the Maſs be ſoft, work into it 
a little Flour of Brimſtone, and give it the Horſe in 
two Balls. 


This ſhould be repeated every ten Days, as the 


. Horſe is able to bear it; though I think two of 
them ſufficient, unleſs he is very full of Fleſh. And 
| a8 
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as I have ordered him to be bled in the firſt Stage Bleeding 
of this Diſtemper, I muſt here again repeat the ſame moſtly 


Directions, to remind the Reader of ſuch neceſſary 
Evacuation ; and that it be done to ſome Purpoſe, 
that is, not a Quart at a 'Time, but two or three 
Quarts, or rather more, if the Horſe can bear the 
Loſs of ſo much ; and there are few but will, ſeeing 
they have ſo great a Quantity in the Body as before 
obſerved; though if a good Quantity be taken away 
at two or three Operations, ſuppoſe every Day once, 
two Quarts the firſt Day, three Pints the ſecond, 
and a Quart the third, it 1s beſt of all. 

There is one Thing ordered by De Grey, which 
he tells us he had from a famous Marſhal or French 
Farrier, and that he held it the beſt Thing which 
can be preſcribed; I ſuppoſe he means in the Height 
of the Diſtemper ; it is this: 


„% Take a ſmall Quantity of Freſh-butter, and Pe Grey's 


« Brimfſtone made into a fine Powder; work them M 


« together well, till they become of a deep yellow Cn 


« Colour; then take two long Gooſe-Feathers, and 
© anoint them with the Ointment to the very 
« Quills, on either Side; which done, roll them 
„ in more Powder of Brimſtone, and fo put them 
« up each Noſtril one; and at the But-end of the 
60 2 ut a ſtrong Packthread, which muſt be 
« fa pod | over the Horſe's Poll, like the Head-ſtalt 
« of aBridle; and then ride him up and down mo- 
„ derately, for the Space of an Hour or longer, 
% and it will provoke him to ſnort or ſnuffle forth 
of his Noſe and Head much of the congealed 
« Filth; then tie him to the Rack an Hour, after 
„which draw forth the Feathers, keep him warm, 
* and give him Maſhes and white Water, for four 
or hve Days.” 


Now for my Part, notwithſtanding the Enco- 
miums De Grey is pleaſed to paſs upon this Method. 
I think the Butter and Brimſtone are ridiculous ; for 

' there 


neceſſarſi 
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there is not any Thing in either of them which 
provokes the Horſe to ſnort or ſneeze ; therefore we 
are to attribute the Good (if any) it does wholly to 
the Feathers, which, by tickling and irritating the 
Olfactory or Smelling Nerves ſpread out in the 
Noftrils, cauſes Sneezing : Yet in my Thoughts, 
there are ſeveral Things may be thought of, under. 
the 'Tribe or Claſs of Sternutatories or Sneezing- 
Powders, that will anſwer the End better, and with 
much leſs Uneaſineſs than the Gooſe-Quills. 

How a Medicine occaſions the Convulſive Mo- 
tion term'd Sneezing or Snorting, in Brutes as well 
as Human Creatures, is not at all difficult to under- 
ſtand: For the Fibres and Membranes within-fide 
the Noſtrils are extremely ſenſible. Whatſoever 
therefore ſtimulates them, makes them contract, 
and thereby pulls thoſe Parts they have any Com- 
munication with, which by Degrees bring on that 
general Convulſive Shake, that throws off the irri- 
tating Matter. 

Every one's own Experience demonſtrates, and 
beſt explains to himſelf, how this is produced; and 
likewiſe manifeſts the great Influences which may 
be communicated over the whole Body, by the 
Communication of Fibres, from an almoſt unheed- 
ed Senſation upon the leaſt Part, 

The Salutary Effects of this forcible Concuſſion 
of the whole Body, are very conſiderable. 'There 
are many Glands or Kernels about the Head, de- 
ſtined for the Separation of very viſcid and mucous, 
or flimy Subſtances ; by which Means many Sinus 


or Cavities of ſome Service in the Animal CEco- 
nomy, are frequently ſo ſtuffed with ſuch Matter, 


as not to give that Room to ſome of the Veſſels, 
as it is their Office to do; whereby the Circulatin 
Fluid in ſome Parts makes them too turgid or ful}, 
which upon many Accounts wall Wan uneaſy 
Senſation, Pain, Giddineſs, and other Diſtempers, 
frequently experienced in the Head, 1 
| M 
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By a particular Conformation, the Noſe receives 
and fr] rim many ſuch ſuperfluous Viſcidities or 


Foulneſſes. Therefore a Stimulus, from what we 


call Sternutatories, or commonly Snuff, will pro- 
voke thoſe Parts to encreaſe ſuch Diſcharges, where- 
by a troubleſome Load of Matter is drawn off, and 
the Head rendered briſk and lightſome. 

But, beſides the Benefit the Head receives from 
ſuch a Diſcharge, the whole Conſtitution or Frame 
of the Body is likewiſe ſo ſenſibly affected, that in 
many Caſes it is of Uſe as an Exerciſe ; and there 
is no Motion whatſoever, even not that of Vomit- 


ing, (though Horſes ſeldom vomit,) which ſo ſud- 


denly and forcibly ſhakes the whole Nervous Syſtem, 
So that in all Obſtructions of the finer Paſſages, par- 
ticularly of the Nervous Fluid, whatſoever produces 
Sneezing muſt be'of great and fingular Advantage. 
And common Experience and Practice confirms his 
in many Inſtances of Paralytic, Apople@tic, and 
Lethargic Caſes ; where this Motion rouſes, and 
enlivens, as it were, the ſluggiſh Spirits, and by 
ſhaking the moſt remote Fibres, aſliſts their proper 
Juices in Circulation, which before ſeemed to ſtag- 
nate, or not to irritate the Fibres enough to main- 
tain the natural Elaſticity: And of ſuch great 
Efficacy is this Convulſive Motion, that it is ſome- 
times procured (in Human Bodies) on purpoſe to 
forward Delivery, and with good Succeſs. 
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How far the Cuſtom of taking Snuff is ſerviceable The Folly 


or detrimental, is not directly to my preſent Purpoſe 
to determine ; but thus far it may not be ami 


inform thoſe who comply too much with it as ain 


Faſhion, that they thereby put it out'of their Power 
to receive any Benefit from ſuch Things as a Medi- 
cine, whenſoever there may be Occaſion for ſuch 
Helps: For continually ſtimulating thoſe Parts with 
hot pungent Snuffs, makes them by Degrees grow 
as 1t were callous, or hard and horny, pi much leſs 


ſenſible, which all Snuff-takers experience, being 
not provoked to Sneezing, if they take ever ſo much, 
when 


of accuſtorg- 
ing one's 
S do ſelf to tak- 


g Snuff. 


A Cold in 
the Head. 


The Cure. 
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when one Pinch of the ſame would immediately 


operate upon a Stranger to it. 

There is another Inconveniency alſo from this 
Practice, and that is, ſpoiling the Appetite ; for moſt 
of the common Snuffs are Tobacco of one kind or 
other, whereof ſome will paſs down the Throat into 
the Stomach, eſpecially in thoſe who take much ; 
whence 1t deſtroys their natural Appetite, as many 
of them confeſs to find by Experience, altho' they 
cannot be prevailed upon to leave it off, But. for 
fuch who imagine continual taking Snuff to be ne- 


ceſſary or beneficial for them, many Things in li- 


uid Forms would much more properly anſwer their 

ntention ; ſuch as Sal Yolatile OleoJum, diluted with 
ſomething proper, as Spirit of Lavender, or the 
like, where it is of itſelf too ſtrong. But it is to be 
feared no ſalutary Regard can obtain ſuch Refor- 
mation, unleſs that Idol Faſbion would vouchſafe a 
Sanction thereto. Now to return. 

If a Horſe has a Cold in his Head, I think it 
may moſt eafily be known from the rattling Noiſe 
he makes in Breathing ; and it is my Opinion, that 
Patience and warm Cloathing are very' requiſite in 
this Caſe, by reaſon the Matter of the Diſtemper 
requires Time to aſſimilate or gather together in 
ſuch Quantity, as that it may, with the greateſt 
Eaſe to Nature, be diſcharged thro? the Note. But 
we are ſuch uneaſy Mortals, that we have no Pa- 
tience to wait Nature's Leiſure, but rather force 


her beyond her beneficent Deſign; inſomuch that 


the Diſorder is often protracted, to the no ſmall 
Danger of the Sick. | 
I fay then, let the Horſe's Body and Head be 


well covered with Cloaths for a conſiderable Time, 


and when his Noſe begins to diſcharge ever ſo little, 
it is proper to blow thro? a Quill up his Noftrils 
ſome of the following Sneezing Powder, which may 
be repeated twice or thrice a Day, till the Running 
gradually ceafe ; all which Time let him have _ 
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Water and Oatmeal, with Maſhes and ſprinkled 
Hay, as before adviſed. The Powder is this. 


Take of the Leaves of the Herb Aſara Bacca dried, The Sneez- * 


half an Ounce ; white Hellebore, one Drachm. Poav- — N 
der them awell, and keep them in a Bottle cloſe ſtopp d, 8 your in 
for U 2 . . 


There are a Number of Recipe's for Colds, both 
in Solley/ell, Blundewville, De Grey, Mr. Markham, 
and Mr. Gin; but as I have look'd them over, I 
think they are not any of them worth tranſcribing, 
or giving my Opinion upon : For Bleeding, Exer- The true 
ciſe, good Dons; warm Cloathing, proper Feed- Way of cur- 
ing, as before ſpoken of, will, along with the Uſe ins Colds. 
of my Cordial Ball hereafter preſcribed, perform a 
Cure; unleſs the Cough be a Conſumptive one, or 
that the Glandules or Kernels, called Pituitary or 
Phlegmy, fituate about the upper Part of the Jaws 
and Throat, be much infeted. Here follows the 
Cordial Ball. 


Take Aniſeed, Carraway Seed, and greater Car- The Cordial 
damoms, finely powder'd, each one Ounce ; Flour of RE 


Brimſtone, two Ounces; Turmerick in fine Powder, 


one Ounce and a half ; Saffron, two Drachms ; Su- 
gar-Candy, four Ounces ; Spaniſh Juice diſſolved in 
Hyſjop-Water, (or for want of ſuch, Rain-Water 
will do) two Ounces; Oil of Aniſeed, half an 
Ounce ; Liguorice-Powder, one Ounce and an half; 
Wheat-Flour, a ſufficient 7 to make it up into 

Il the Ingredients well in a 
ortar. | 


I have not made any material Alteration in this 
Cordial Ball from my Preſcription in the Pocket- 
Farrier, ſeeing I could not do it to Advantage 
only when the Maſs grows dry by keeping, it may 
be proper to beat it up again with ſome weer Flo- 
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rence Oil, which will keep it moiſt a long Time 
together, 

I need not enter upon any Encomium upon the 
Properties or Effects of this Cordial Ball, ſeeing I 
have done it ſufficiently in my Notes upon Burdon; 
only this I muſt ſay farther in favour of it, to wit, 
that it contains all the proper Ingredients fit for a 
Cordial Drench, as the Farriers term it; fo that 
you have only to take the Bigneſs of a Hen's Egg 
of it, and diſſolve it in a Pint of White-wine, or for 
want of that, a Quart of Beer, and pive it to the 
Horſe, as Occaſion requires. 

Mr.Gibſon's Before 1 cloſe this Chapter, I ſhall only take 
Decoction Notice of a Preſcription of Mr. Gib/or's, in his 
Ruf ging et Book of Farriem, P. go, to wit, that © if you 
unning at <4 

the Noſe make a Decoction of red Re/e-Leaves, Pomegra- 
turning to «© nate Bark, and Diaſcordium, and ſyrin Ee it up 
the Glan- *©* the Noſtrils pretty often, it will hinder its turn- 
vers, cen- „ ing to the Glanders; and that Honey of Ro/er 
_ „ will do the ſame.” 

Now I am fatisfied, neither of theſe will be of 
any real Service more than warm Water, nay, per- 
haps they may not be ſo good ; for the Intention of 
the Preſcription is as an Aſtringent, ſo that it will 
lock up and ſtop the proper D 
Glands about the Throat, that is, if the Syringe 
throw it up ſo far: But I am of Opinion it can 
ſcarcely be injected ſo as to reach the Cauſe of the 
8 therefore it ſavours more of Sound than 

enſe. | 


"CHAP. XIX. 
Of Cheſt-foundering, and Broken-winded Hor /es. 


cheſt- foun- HE Word Fondre in French ſignifies to melt 
dering, Pur- or liquefy, and therefore the ancient Farriers 
hve, or would have us believe that the Horſe's Greaſe is 

molten 


iſcharge from the 
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molten when he is Cheſt-founder'd ; but this Term Broken- 

is very dark and abſtruſe, foraſmuch as a Perſon winded and 
e form any true Idea of the Diſtemper from ge Hoff. 
it. 

Moſt Authors agree in this, to wit, that Cheſt- 
foundering proceeds from too hard Labour, where- 
by the Horſe becomes ſurfeited ; fo that in the main 
it is no more than a ſevere Cold, and therefore to 
be managed accordingly. 

Ihe Signs of this Diſtemper are a ſtaring Coat, Signs cf 
and Heaving of the Flanks more than common, Cheſt- foun- 
Mr. Gib/on mentions ſtarting with Pain as often as dering. 
he offers to move, to be one of the Symptoms of 
Cheſt-foundering : But I imagine that Author had 
form'd ſuch a Notion of this Diſorder as might lead 
him into the Miſtake, for I could never obſerve ſuch 
Starting with Pain, &c. more peculiar to the Cheſt- 
founder'd Horſe than any other. 

In the firſt Place, I recommend Bleeding accord- The Cue, 
ing to a Horſe's Strength, Age, Sc. to eaſe his 
Difficulty of Breathing ; but as to the Opening the 
Flank Veins, or thoſe on the Inſide of the Thigh, 
to make Revulſion, (as Mr. Gib/on adviſes,) I don't 
believe there is much in it, for Reaſons before 
aſſign'd under the Term Rewul/ion. 

As Cheſt-founder'd Horſes are moſtly Coſtive, 
and of a hot and dry Habit, ſoft Food 1s moſt pro- 
per, I mean ſuch as will give the. Stomach leaſt 
Trouble (if I may be allow'd the Expreſſion) to 
digeſt it; ſuch is 22 Barley, Oats ground rough, 
warm Water, with a good deal of Oatmeal in it, 
and the like. What I mean by warm Water is a Uſing a 
pretty Quantity of cold Water, to which you may WY we 
add a little hot Water, ſo as to make it Milk-warm ; . 
for if a Horſe be uſed to Water more than juſt ter, an ill 
warm, he will not drink any cold for ſome con- Cuſtom. 
ſiderable Time afterwards. 

I cannot ſee any Occaſion for Glyſters, unleſs the 
Horſe is (according to the Farriers Term) burnt up 

in 
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in his Body; if ſo, indeed, he may have the fol- 
lowing. 


An excellent Take Pellitory of the Wall, and Malloau-Leawer, 

Clyiter, each three Handfuls; Fenugreek-Seed bruiſed, and 
Aniſeed, each an Ounce. Boil theſe well in a Gal- 
lon of Water to three Quarts; then add of the Elec- 
tuary called Caryocoſtinum, two Ounces ; (which 
you may buy for about Four Pence per Ounce, ) and 
three Ounces of common Oil; for tis not material 
what Oil it be that is uſed in Clyſters, ſeeing the 
Part into which they are injeted will make no 
Diſtinction between Florence Oil and common 
Plaiſter-Oil. 


If you add a little common Salt, it will cauſe the 
Clyſter to operate ſooner, by the pungent Particles 
irritating the inner Membranes of the Rectum or 
Straight-Gut, and promoting that vermicular Mo- 

tion of the Inteſtines called Periſtaltic. 
I cannot preſcribe any Thing better than the 
Cordial Ball to be uſed thro? all the Stages of this 
Diſtemper, which will, with the Method above, 
ood clean Hay, warm Cloathing, and lying well 
itter'd up in a large Stall, with the Help of mo- 
derate Exerciſe (for ſome conſiderable Time) reſtore 

the Horſe to Health and Vigour. 

A grand There is very often a grand Miſtake among Far- 
Miſtake riers, to wit, that when the Horſe goes with much 
3 Far- pain and Uneaſineſs about his Shoulders, and fore 
a Parts, they conclude him founder'd in his Body; 
whereas *tis ten to one, the Cauſe of ſuch painful 
Movement lies in the Hocf, and 1s what theſe Fel- 
lows call Hoof-foundering ; though the Word Hoof- 
punder is Nonſenſe, if render'd into our Language, 
which would be Hoof-molten ; and that there is no 
ſuch Quantity of Greaſe in a Horſe's Hoof where- 
by it can be molten by hard Exerciſe, ſo as to de- 
ſerve the Name of Hoof-founder, I need not be at 
the Pains to explain. Therefore I ſhall ſhew my 
Notions 
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Notions of what the Farriers term Hoof-founder, 
when I come to treat of the Diſeaſes of the Hoof. 

Broken Wind and Purſivene/s in Horſes is what in Broken 
human Creatures we call A/hmatic and Phibiſicy. Wind and 

The Cauſe of Purſiveneſs and broken Wind pro- CE 
ceeds from Surfeiting, hard Exerciſe upon a full ; 
Belly, riding a Horſe into Water when he is hot and 
ſweats ; and laſtly, from obſtinate Colds ill cured, 

I need not he tedious in enumerating the Signs The Signs, 

or Symptoms of Purſiveneſs, and broken Wind, by 
reaſon every one may eaſily perceive the Diſorder, 
if a Horſe be only trotted ſharply to and fro; for 
it is a frequent, difficult, T ſhort Reſpiration, 
joined with a kind of hiſſing or whiſtling Sound, 
and a Cough, eſpecially after drinking cold Water. 
And Horſes are, in this Particular, more liable to 
Purſiveneſs than Men are to Aſthmas, becauſe their 
prone Poſture occaſions the Guts to preſs continually 
againſt the Diaphragm or Midriff, which of Con- 
ſequence muſt hinder the Lungs from expanding 
themſelves, or in other Words, they are expanded 
or ſtretched with more Difficulty than in Man, who 
is in a perpendicular or upright Poſture. And that 
this is the Caſe, thoſe who are Aſthmatic find by 
Experience, that when they go to Bed they breathe 
with greater Trouble, and are obliged to lie high 
with the Head, that the Bowels may not preſs the 
Midriff againſt the Lungs, and hinder their Ex- 
panſion. 

I cannot fay, but it is ſomething difficult for a A difficult 
Perſon (not ſkilled in Diſtempers) to diſtinguiſh be- — 4 
tween a purſive Horſe, and one which has newly betuden 2 
taken Cold: But if he only take Notice, that upon Cold and 
Motion there will be a hiſſing, whiſtling Sound, and broken 
greater Heaving of the Flanks than in common Wind. 
Colds, he will eafily know the Difference. Beſides, 
the Cough does not ſound ſo deep in Purſiveneſs, 
but on the contrary is a ſhort tickling one, as if it 
were ſeated at the upper Part of the Larynx or Wind- 
pipe, tho? indeed it is ſeated moſtly in the Lungs. 
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where there are watery Tubercles or little Bladders, 
and often flatulent or windy Tumours. 

De Grey tells us of a young Horſe he had under 
his Care in a Conſumption of the Fleſh, (as he calls 
it,) which had been occaſioned, as he believed, 
from hard Riding after a Pack of Hounds, and af- 
terwards ſuffering him to go up to the Saddle-Skirts 
in Water. 

In fine, the Caſe baffled poor De Grey; but he 
open*d the Horſe when dead, and told his Owner, 
that the Man who had the Nag in teaching to 
amble had given him the Dittemper, by riding him 
when hot into cold Water; for that the Horſe 
being very full of Fleſh, the Fat about his Belly, 
Briſket, Ribs, and Sides, was ſo caked and har- 
den'd, that it never could be diffolved ; therefore, 
he by ſlow Degrees dwindled off his Fleſh, and at 
Maſt died. 

Now this Account may to ſome People ſeem pro- 
bable enough ; but I fear De Grey tells the Story 
too much in Favour of his own Abilities, when he 
would have us believe him almoſt a Conjurer, in 
gueſſing that the Ambler had rid the Horſe into 
cold Water in the Circumſtances aforeſaid ; nor 
did this Farrier know, perhaps, that there is a 
Difference between Adeps and Pinguedo ; the firſt 
ſignifying the ſoft fatty Subſtance, and the latter 
what we call Suet, or the harder Part of the Fat. 
Therefore, in the Caſe De Grey cites, the ſoft fatty 
Subſtance was all conſumed, (as it really 1s in all 
conſumptive Caſes,) and nothing was left but the 
Pinguedo or Suet, which, when a Horſe dies lean, 
is generally of a ycllowiſh Colour; I ſay, this made 
De Grey form the whimſical Notion of the Horſe's 
Fat being frozen or congealed to ſuch a Degree, 
that the ſame never diſſolved again. 

I am pretty well convinced that more Stir and 
Noiſe is made about Arcanums and Noſtrums or Se- 
crets for the Cure of Broken-winded and Purfive 
Horſes, than there 1s any real Foundation for Fm 

there 
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there is no manner of Diſpute but ſuch Horſes may, 
, by good careful Management, be made of better 
Service, than otherwiſe they would: For Inſtance, 
er let the Water you give them be, once every other 
ls Day, impregnated with half an Ounce of Salt Petre, 
d, and two Drachms of Sal Armoniac, which will 
f. operate powerfully by Urine, and whatſoever does 
ts that, moſt certainly relieves Purſiveneſs in Horſes 
as well as Aſthmas in Men. The following is 
he ſometimes uſed, and may do for a while, *till you 
r, can jockey your Neighbonr with a Broken- winded 
to Horſe in lieu of a ſound one. 
m | 
le Take new Milk, one Quart; Florence Oil, mixed A Mixture 
y, with the Yelks of Eggs, four Ounces : Give him this for Purſive- 
Ir lood-warm, and let his Hay be well ſhaked from neſs, Sc. 
e, Duſt, and ſprinkled with Water moderately ; be- 
at cauſe if it is done over much, he will take a Diſtaſte 
at it; but if it be done ſparingly, it adds to the 
0- Sweetneſs and Flavour of it, 
T 
4 A Horſe that is Purſive or Broken-winded ſhould 
in eat what is of good Nouriſhment, and lies in a little 
to Room ; that 1s, he ſhould have more_Corn than 


or Hay: For when a Horſe is obliged to fill his Belly 
oy with Hay, he muſt drink a deal of Water to dilute 
rſt it, and make it fit for Digeſtion ; this preſſes harder 


ter upon the Lungs, Sc. and adds to the Grievance. 

at. Therefore, let ſuch Horſes have much Corn, and a 

tty little Hay always ſprinkled, if you expect them to 

all perform a Journey, and then their Lungs will have 

he room to expand and dilate themſelves ſufficiently. 

n, De Grey tells a merry Story of a Horſe cured of De Gre 
de Purſiveneſs, which is as follows: „A certain Groom Cure for 


(no doubt a wiſe one) „who had a Broken-winded 
* Horſe under his Care, kept him from drinking 
* for two or three Days, giving him all that Time 
* a5 much Hay and other Provender as he would 
* eat; then he leaped upon his Back, and rode 
* him to Water, where he ſuffered him to drink 

4 his 
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Purſiveneſs 


or Broken- 
Wind. 
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« his Fill; then he clapped Spurs to him and gal- 
*« Joped full Speed, till the poor Creature fell down 
«« for want of Breath, and lay for ſome Time as if 
„ he was dead. As ſoon as he recovered Wind, the 
„Groom gave him more Water, and galloped him 
a ſecond Time till he fell, and fo a third; (for 
« no Number I ſuppoſe but an odd one would do 
« with this Groom ;) well, when the Horſe had 
«« recovered his Wind a little, he fell to Coughing 
very much, (as well he might,) and by the Vio- 
«« lence of the Shake, caſt out of his Wind-pipe and 
„Mouth a Lump of congealed Phlegmatic Stuff 
«« of a good Bigneſs; after which the Gelding was 
«« freed from the Diſtemper.“ | 

This is what the laſt mentioned Author relates 
from a worthy honeſt Farrier, who had it from the 
very Groom himſelf who performed the Cure ; but 
in my Opinion, the Story has need of better At- 
teſtation ; though if I had ſeen the Thing done 
myſelf, I ſhould never adviſe any one to put it 
in Practice, 

As I have ſaid before, a ſpare Diet, and that of 
good Nouriſhment, 1s moſt proper for ſhort, thick, 
or broken-winded Horſes ; and Graſs is beſt of all, 
eſpecially ſuch as does not make them grow big in 
the Belly, as is the Nature of ſome Kinds of coarſe 
Benty Paſtures. So that by Care and Management, 


a Perſon may make a Horſe perform tolerably well, 


though he is Thick-winded ; but if he is not other. 
wiſe a valuable one, I think it is a great Folly to 
keep tampering with him, for indeed there is no 
End of it; tkerefore it is in vain for me to think of 
any Method of Cure, otherwiſe than as before ſet 
down, ſeeing I have no Faith in any of the long 
Farrago of Receipts contrived for ſuch Purpoſes; 
and whoever lays out his Money upon the certa! 
and infallible Cure for Broken-winded Hor/es, had 
much better keep it in his Pocket, towards purchal- 
ing another Horſe, ſince that in preſent Poſſeſſion 
is not likely to do him much Service. Yet I al 
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apprehenſive, that all I can ſay againſt giving Me- 
dicines for the Cure of Broken-winded Horſes, will 
not have its due Weight; becauſe I know there are 
many who give Credit to every 'Thing they ſee writ 
down, provided there is Probatum eft at the Cloſe 


is, and no doubt will be, a very numerous one, 
while the World endures ; and there will be till 
more Fools than Philoſophers, though there were 


twenty greater Men than Sir 1/aac Newton yet in 


being to inſtru them. | 


Mr. Gib/on orders a Ball made with Gum Galba- Mr. Gibſon's 


num, Ammoniacum, Burdock-Root, Flowers of Benja- 
min, and Sæucet-Oil, to be given four Ounces a Day 


of the Receipt. But the Family of the Y/rong-heads 


all for 
Broken- 
winded 


at twice; and I cannot ſay but the Compoſition is Horſes. 


a good one, though there is not in the Burdock- 
Root much of a Pectoral Quality: But, according to 
my Thoughts, this Ball would ſtand in five or ſix 
Shillings a Day, at the Rate Ga/banum, c. now 
ſells. Therefore, unleſs the Horſe be a valuable 
one, I believe no Perſon will beftow ſo much 
Money upon him when Purſive, eſpecially when 


there is fo little Hopes of a Cure, according to our 


beſt Accounts and Obſervations. 
I ſhall now proceed to a Deſcription of the Glax- 
ders, which the Farriers term Mourning of the Chine. 


— — 


C'M AP. X. 
Of the Glanders, or Mourning of the Chine. 


Cannot deſcribe the Glanders better than Mr. 
Gib/on has done, to wit, ©* that it is a Flux or 


The Signs, 


* Running of corrupt Matter from the Noſe of a 


« Horſe, which Matter is of different Colours; as 
“White, Yellow, Green, or Black, according to 
the Degree of Malignity, or according as the 
Diſtemper has been of long or ſhort Continuance.” 
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Our ancient Farriers treat very oddly of this Diſ- 
eaſe, imagining the Seat of it ſometimes in the 
Lungs, at other Times in the Brain, &c. and par- 
ticularly De Grey tells us, „that before a Farrier 
can perfectly cure the G/anders, he mult free the 
« Horſe from manifold and ſundry Diſeaſes, which 
« accompany them; ſuch as Conſumption of the 
„ Fleſh and Lungs, Griefs and Aches in the Head, 
Inflammation under the Joul, Diſeaſes in the 
Liver, Purſiveneſs, Hidebound, Dropſy, Swell'd 
% Lege, Se. 

Now out of all theſe, I know but one inſeparable 
Sign of the G/anders, to wit, Inflammation or Swel- 
ling of the Glands about the Throat, and behind 
the Ears. And as to what Monſieur Solley/ell, Blux- 
dewille, and others, write about the Mourning of the 
Chine, or Conſumption of the Brain and Spinal Mar- 
row, which runs all through the Yertebre or Bones 
of the Neck, Back, Loins, c. it is a Pack of 
Nonſenſe ; though indeed we have a Diſtemper in 
Human Bodies which goes by the Name of T abes 
Dor/alis, and implies a Waſting or Conſumption of 
the Spinal Marrow: But I believe this Term was 
moſtly in Uſe when the Knowledge of Phyſic was 
in its Infancy : For, what the Ancients ſuppoſed to 
be a Waſting of the Marrow in the Back, was no- 
thing more than a Gonorrbæa Simplex or Simple Gon. 
without any Virulency, or inſectious Quality in the 
Running; and the Pain in this Caſe moſtly affecting 
the Loins, they therefore judged the Marrow to be 
waſting : But to return to the Glanders in Horſes. 

I take Mr. Snape's Account of the Glanders not 
to be very defective; only I cannot agree with him 
in one 'Thing, that is, in this Diſtemper's being 
contagious or infectious; for he might as well ſay, 
that we catch Colds, Conſumptions, &c. by Infec- 
tion : No, what made him as well as others believe 
this Diſeaſe of an infectious Nature, was the epide- 
mical Conſtitution of the Air, which, more at ſome 
particular. Times than others (as we ind by cory 

pe- 
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— | 
e Experience,) ſubjects Men, Horſes, &c. to Colds 
- or Rheumy Diſtillations upon the Brain, Lungs, 
r Fauces or Jaws, and ſo forth: And whenſoever this 
e happens, they do not all begin at one Time, but 
h one after another, according as the Blood and Hu- 
e mours are in a State to receive the Infection from 
L the inſpired Air ; and really in all Colds, one ſhould 
e guard as much as poſſible againſt the Glanders, or 
d Induration, and hardening of the Glands or Kernels 
about the Throat; and this may be done in the 
e following Manner. 
X As the Glanders ſeems to be an Affection of the The Cur: 
d Glands of the Throat, whether from catching Cold, 
y- unwholeſome Food, which renders the Blood poor 
be and vaſcid, or from the bad Conſtitution of the Air 
. producing ſuch Diſorders; I ſay, let it be from any 
5 of theſe Cauſes, the Horſe muſt be managed in 
of much the ſame Way: But the Buſineſs is to take 
in the Diſtemper in its firſt Stage, and nip it in the 
25 Bud : For, after the Matter or Running has ac- 
of 22 a malignant and corroſive Quality, whereby 
as the ſoft ſpungy Bones in the Noſe are become 
1s carious Or rotten ; (which may be known from the 
to ill Colour, Smell, Sc.) when this is the Caſe, it is 
0 paſt Remedy, or at leaſt the Remedy is worſe than 
* the Diſeaſe. | 
* In the firſt Place, the Horſe is to be kept very Diet for : 
8 warm, and fed with clean good Food; as ſweet, Horſe in die 


be well-ſhaked Hay, Oats ground, and ſome of the Glander 
rougher Seeds taken out, Maſhes, and the like, 


. <Q 


ot with a continued Uſe of warm Water and Oatmeal, 1 
m tor ſome Time; and of the latter, to wit, Oatmeal, * 
8 be not too ſparing ; for the Glanders are occaſioned | 
Y, oftentimes thro' Poverty and Lowneſs of Fleſh. 

c- Therefore, as Diſeaſes are cured by their Contrarics, 

ve what affords good wholeſome Nouriſiment, and 

e- adds Spirits to the Blood, muſt undoubtedly be of 

16 Service in this Caſe. Bleeding 

ly Secendly, Bleeding is proper in the Beginning of proper in 


N | ö ue the Begin- 
e Diſtemper, that is, before the Humours have ing or ol 


I too Diftemper, 
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too far affected the Glands or Kernels about the 
upper Part of the Windpipe ; though indeed many 
Horſes are affected with Swellings of the Glands of 
the Throat, while they are at Graſs, eſpecially in 
Winter, which continue long upon them before we 
ſee them, or any proper Care 1s taken ; inſomuch 
that they indurate or harden, and would turn out 
hke a boiled Potatoe ; and when thus harden'd, 
they are unfit to perform Secretion. . But here it 
may not be amiſs to ſhew the Reader the Form or 
Structure of a Gland, and then he may be the 
better qualified to judge of Glandulous Diſorders, 
which are really very numerous; and it is great 
Pity more Pains 1s not taken to ſet their Do&tine 
in a true Light ; though of late Years we are better 
acquainted with their Structure and Mechaniſm, 
from peruſing the Works of the truly ingenious 
Dr. Keil upon the Subject. 

The Ancients believed the Glands were as ſo 
many Ciſterns, which contained certain Liquors, by 
which the Blood being fermented, threw off the 
Humours refined by the excretory or diſchargin 
Ducts or Pipes: But as theſe Ferments muſt . 
ſarily mix with the Blood, ſo they muſt be exhauſt- 
ed, and carried off by the Blood into the Veins, 
and becauſe all the Liquors in the Body are ſepa- 
rated from the Blood, there muſt be another Fer- 
ment to ſeparate more: But this ſecond Ferment is 
as liable to the ſame Fate as the firſt ; and therefore 
there muſt be an infinite Series of Ferments in the 
Body; which is abſurd to imagine. | 

If it ſhould be objected that the Ferments are not 
carried off with the Blood, they muſt be ſtopp'd by 
the Structure of the Glands ; but then there will 
be a Secretion without a Ferment, which 1s now 
the common Opinion. 

Some think the Glands are Tubes, whoſe Orifices, 
differing in Figure, admit only Bodies of ſimilar 
Figures to paſs through them: But this (though à 


plauſible Conjecture) is demonſtrably falſe : For 
beſides 
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beſides that Liquors are ſuſceptible of all Figures, 
and that Bodies of any Figure, and a leſſer Dia- 
meter than that of the Gland, will paſs through; 
and that even a Body of a ſimilar Figure, and equal 
Diameter with that of the Orifice of the Glands, 
may be preſented innumerable Ways, and not be 
able to paſs through, whilſt there is only one Way 
it can paſs. 


1 


I fay, that all the Veſſels in an Animal Body are all the 


Conical or Cylindrical, and conſequently there is no Veſſels in 
the Body 
are Conical 
or Cylin- 


Difference in the Figure of their Orifices; for, the 
Preſſure of a Fluid being always perpendicular upon 
the Sides of the Veſſel that contains it, and equal at 
equal Heights of the Fluid, if the Sides are ſoft and 
yielding, they muſt be equally diſtended or ſtretched 
out, that is to ſay, a Section perpendicular to the 
Axis of the Veſſel muſt be a Circle, and conſequent- 
ly the Veſlel be either Cylindrical or Conical: And 
this is agreeable to the Accounts of the niceſt Ana- 
tomiſts, who tell us that a Gland is nothing elſe 
but a Convolution (or winding together in a Bundle) 
of ſmall Arteries, whoſe laſt Branches are Cylindri- 
cal, or, which is the ſame Thing, Part of an infi- 
nitely long Cone. A Gland therefore being no- 
thing elſe but a Branch of an Artery, whoſe fartheſt 
Extremity becomes the excretory Duct or diſcharg- 
ing Pipe of the Gland, it is next to be known how 
ſuch a Structure can ſeparate from the Blood only 
ſome of its Parts, and how different Glands may 
ſeparate different Parts of the Blood. 

If ſuch a Fluid then is to be drawn off, as con- 
ſiſts of the ſmalleſt Particles of the Blood, let that 
Orifice of the Glands, which is inſerted into the Ar- 
tery of which it is a Branch, be ſo ſmall as to ad- 
mit only the ſmalleſt Particles of the Blood, then 
theſe, and theſe only, will enter this Gland, ard 
the Fluid, which paſſes out at this other Extremity 
of the Tube or the excretory Duct, muſt be ſuch 
as is required. 
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If the Particles of the Blood, which are of the 
next Size or Magnitude, are required to be ſepara- 
ted, let the Orifice of the Glands be ſo big as to 
receive thoſe ſecond Particles, but ſmall enough to 
exclude all bigger Particles ; then theſe ſecond Par- 
ticles, 8 with the firſt or ſmalleſt, will enter 


the Gland: But becauſe the Liquor to be ſecerned 
or ſeparated is to conſiſt only of the ſecond Sort of 
Particles, that is, the ſecond Sort of Particles only 
are to flow out at the Extremity of the Tube or Ex- 
cretory Duct; therefore we are to ſuppoſe that this 
Gland (which is only the Branch of an Artery, and 
differs in nothing from a common Artery, but in the 
Narrowneſs of its Channel) has Branches which 
are big enough to receive the ſmalleſt Particles only, 
and carry them off into the Veins; ſo that as both 
Sorts of Particles move together along the Gland, 
the ſmalleſt Particles will paſs off thro? its Branches, 
and a Fluid, conſiſting chiefly of the ſecond Sort of 


Particles, will arrive at the Excretory Duct or Ex- 


tremity of the convoluted Tube. 

Thus the Number of Branches may be ſo great, 
25 to draw off molt of the ſmalleſt Particles before 
tne ſecond Sort of Particles arrive at the Excretory 
Due ; ſo that the Liquor to be ſecerned or ſeparated 
may conſiſt of both theſe Sorts of Particles mixed 
together in any Proportion, according to the Num- 
ber of Branches. 

If a Fluid, conſiſting of a third Sort of Particles 
larger than any of the former, is to be ſecerned, the 
Orifice of the Gland muſt be juſt big enough to ad- 
mit ſuch Particles, and none bigger ; and the 
Branches of the Gland muſt be ſmall enough to 
exclude the biggeſt Particles, and big enough to 
receive the lefler : And according as the Number 
of Branches is either greater or ſmaller, the Fluid 
which runs out at the Excretory Ducts will conſiſt 
either of the largeſt Particles, or of all together 
mixed in any Proportion. 


And 
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And thus we may underſtand how a Liquor thick- 
er than the Blood itſelf may be ſtrained off from the 
Blood, if the Orifice of the Gland be ſo big as to 
admit Particles of any Sizes, and the Branches ſo 
numerous as to draw off the thinner Parts, before 
the thicker arrive at the Excretory Duct. 

could farther illuſtrate this Theory by Diagrams, 
and ſhew more plainly how, and in what Manner, 
the ſeveral Humours of the Body may be ſeparated 
from the Blood, which muſt be either compoſed of 
ſo many Humoars as are ſeparated from it, or other- 
wiſe 1t muſt contain a few Principles, which mixed 
all together form the Blood, and which, variouſly 
combined, form the different Humours, which are 
drained from it ; as a few Rays of Light, of diffe- 
rent Refrangibilities, mixed all together, produce a 
white Colour, but variouſly combined exhibit all 
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vation upon 


imaginable Variety of Colours. And it is not at all The Glande 


probable, that the Blood, in which we diſcern but 
two diſtin Parts, ſhould be compoſed of near thirty 


ſeparate 
near thirty 
imple Bu- 


ſimple Humours, for fo many do the Glands ſepa- mours from 
rate from it; nor is it agreeable to that Simplicity the Blocd. 


which Nature conſtantly aſfects in all her Operations. 

The Principles of all Natural Bodies are ſaid not 
to exceed Five; and how prodigious is the Variety 
that reſults from their different Mixtures and Mo- 
difications ? 

If we ſuppoſe likewiſe but five Principles or dif- 
ferent Particles in the Blood, their Combinations 
alone, with different Modifications and Proportions, 
will yield near as many different Humours as are ſe- 
parated from the Blood. And it is Matter of Fact, 
that Urine, Sweat, Tears, Saliva or Spittle in 
Man, and what we call Saber in Horſes, as well 
as the Milk in Human and Brute Creatures, are 
Compound Liquors, and that in each of them there 
are Parts common to all of them. And if the Com- 
poſition of ſome other Humours of the Body is nor 
altogether ſo plain and apparent as in theſe I juſt 
mention'd, yet it does not follow from thence, that 
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they are not compounded, no more than that the 
Blood is not, becauſe we do not perceive in 1t the 
ſeveral Humours which are ſeparated from it by the 
Glands. 

Since therefore the ſeveral Humours are form'd 
by the various Combinations of a few Particles which 
compole the Blood, and that each Humour is ſecern'd 
and ſeparated by Glands placed moſtly in ſome one 
Part of the Body, as the Gall, which is ſeparated in 
the Liver, and the Urine in the Kidneys, the Par- 
ticles of Blood muſt fall into ſuch Combinations as 
are fit to form Gall in the Liver, and Urine in the 
Kidneys, and ſo of the others: And if this was not 
the Caſe, the Glands could never ſeparate ſuch Hu- 
mours of the Blood. And as all the Humours 
are compoſed of a few different Particles, the greater 
will be the Number of Particles combined to form 
Eile, and the greater Quantity of Bile will be ſepa- 
rated, the fewer there are of all other Combina- 
tions at the Liver. Such Combinations therefore as 
are fit to form the Humours proper to paſs thro? 
the Glands, where theſe Combinations are form'd, 
being there only requiſite, will be there moſt 
numerous : And therefore, wherever the Particles 
of Blood are moſt diſſolved, there will be placed 
ſuch Glands as ſeparate Humours, which conſiſt of 
the mot ſimple Combinations, or of Particles which 
do the mott eaſily combine: And at the greateſt 
Diſtances from theſe will be ſituated the Glands 
which ſecern or ſeparate Humours, conſiſing of the 
moit compound Combinations, or of Particles which 
do the moſt ſlowly unite. And between theſe will 
be all the other Glands, which, according to either 
Extreme, will ſeparate Humours more or leſs com- 
bined, or compounded of Particles which do more 


quickly or ſlowly combine together. 


The Bload 
is moſt dif- 
{yulved at and 
about the 
Heart, 


By the Thinneſs of the Liquor in the Pericardium 
or Bag ſurrounding and incloiing the Heart, and 
that which paſſes thro? the Kidneys, the Particles of 
Blood ſeem moſt diſſolved at and about the _ 

or 
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For here we not only find the Effect of ſuch Piſſo- 


lution in the Secretions, but likewiſe we are ac- 
quainted with the Caule of it, to wit, the Force of 
the Air in Reſpiration breaking the Globules of the 
Blood; which Force is demonſtrable to exceed the 
Vreſſure of a Hundred Pounds Weight upon the Sur- 
face of the Lungs in a human Body, and much more. 
in a Horſe, whoſe Lungs are far bigger than ours, 
Nor 1s it evident only from the Cauſes and Effects, 
that the Blood is here moſt diſſolved, hat likewiſe 
from the very Methods which Nature takes to pre- 
vent the Effects of this Diſſolution in ſome particu- 
lar Places at a little Diſtance from the Heart: For, 
the Bile or Gall, and Seed of Animals being thick 
Humours, compoſed of Particles which combine but 
ſlowly together, and it being requiſite they ſhould 
be ſeparated where the Liver and Teſticles are placed, 
Nature has made uſe of particular Contrivances to 
give the Particles, which were to form theſe Hu- 
mours, more Time to combine than they would 
have had otherwiſe, being ſo near to the Heart. 
For the Formation of the Gall, ſhe has contrived Tle For- 
the Vena Porte, and the Spleen. Thro' the firſt the 34:07 © 
! . the Gall, 
jood moves near two hundred times flower (and 
thro? the laſt altogether as much,) than otherwiſe it 
would have done; and that the Particles which 
form the Seed might have Time to combine, the 
Orifices of the Spermatic Arteries are contracted, 
and they likewiſe ariſe from the Vena Cava a little 
below the Emulgents, at a great Diſtance from the 
Teſticles, contrary to the common Courſe of Na— 
ture; by which Means the Blood 1s one hundred 
and fifty times ſlower or longer in going to the 
Tefticles or Stones, than otherwiſe it would have 
been. | 
At the greateſt Diſtance from the Heart, the viſ- The viſcous 
cous Liquor of the Joints is ſecern'd, as alſo ſome Liquor of 
other Liquors, which do not require any Combina- 2 : 
tions; as the Lympha or watery Humour, which may ted. : 
be ſeparated any where. And all theſe different 
I 4 Combi- 
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Combinations, which form ſo many diſtin Fluids, 
ariſe from an attractive Power in the Parts of Mat- 
ter, which, tho? it be equally diffuſed thro' the 
whole Maſs, yet according to the different Denſities 
of Particles, and the Figures of their Parts, ſome 
Sorts of Particles will be ſoon united, while others 
require a longer Time to be joined together; ſome 
will cohere or ſtick together more firmly than 
cthers, and Particles of one Kind will have a greater 
Tendency to unite with thoſe of another Sort, in a 
certain Portion of their Surface, than in any other, 
But, left I ſhould tire the Reader with theſe long 
Digreſſions, (tho? there is not any thing more ne- 
celiary towards a right Underſtanding of the Animal 
Machine, than a thorough Knowledge of the Struc- 
ture and Uſe of the G/ards or Strainers of the Body,) 
I now proceed to give ſome Account of the Cure of 
the Glanders, when the ſame is curable. 

I have already hinted, that good, clean, and eaſy 
digeſtible Food, warm Cloathing, along with 
Bleeding, Sc. are proper in the firit Stage of the 
Glanders. | 

Secondly, a continued Uſe of the following Mix- 


ture every Morning, for at leaſt a Month, will per- 


form the Cure, if any thing can touch the Root 
of the Diſtemper. 


Take a Pound of Balſam of Capaiba, (commonly 
calPd Capivi,) incorporate it avell avith the Yolks of 
tabenty freſh Eggs; then add to it a Pound of Treacle 
and mix all in fix Quaris of good ſtale Beer, and 
keep it cord in a Stone Bottle fer Le. White-wwine 
is much better than Beer, if People will go to the 
Price of it. 


The Baſis of this Mixture conſiſts in the Balſam 
of Capivi, which is an excellent and very penetra- 
ting Kind of Turpentine; and tho' there is a great 
Number of Turpentines, ſuch as the Common, that 
ſaid to come from Venice, the Chio Turpentine, and 
all the Kinds of Pitch and Tar are of this Tribe | 

and 
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and laſtly, the Balſam of Mecha, or Balm of Gilead, 
call'd Opobalſamum; this laſt, to wit, the Balm of 
Gilead, is the fineſt Balſam we have; which, tho? 
of the Turpentine kind, yet is fo dear, that it can- 
not be afforded to Horſes of common Value, not- 
withſtanding a little of it will go a great Way. But 
ſeeing ſome Gentlemen may take 1t in their Heads 
to try a little of it upon a Horſe in the Glanders, 
here follows a Deſcription of it. 


CEP 


The Balſam of Mecha, or Balm of Gilead, is a Re- An Account 
ſinous Liquor or Balſam, which at firſt is of the Con- = — 1 
ſiſtence of Oil of ſweet Almonds, but by Age er 


comes like Turpentine, loſes much of its Smell, and 
grows blackiſh. When freſh, it is of a very agreeable 
Aromatic Smell, and taſtes like Citron Peel. The 
Plant from which it flows is calPd Ba//amum Syria- 


eum Folio Ruiz, by Gaſpar Bauhine, the famed Bo- 


taniſt. Monſieur Lippi was ſent by Lewis the XIVth 
of France as Ambaſſador to the Emperor of the 
Abyffines in Egypt, where he was at great Pains to 
diſcover the Plant which produced this Balſam, and 
hkewiſe the Manner of procuring it, which he at 
laſt did ; and tells us, that there are three Ways of 
producing it. The firſt is by Running of itſelf 
from the Tree; the ſecond by Incifion, or cutting 
thro? the Bark; and the third is by boiling the 
Tops of the Trees; and that the Balſam which riſes 
firſt, after a gentle Decoction, is very good, and 
much eſteem'd; but what is got atterwards is of the 
coarſer Sort, and of little Value. The firſt Kind is 
ſent entirely to the Seraglio of the Grand Signtor ; 
the other Sorts are ſuffered to be exported. 


The Balſam is not now to be found in Judea, 


which was its ancient Native Soil, and where it was 
very common before the Deſtruction of Feru/ale : 
But ſoon after that, the Jews deftroy'd all their 
2 leſt the Romans ſhould: make Advantage of 
em. 

At preſent it is found at Mecha and Grand Caire 
in Egypt, from whence it is carried to Con/tantineple, 
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and is in very great Eſteem, inſomuch that the 
Grand Signior's Ladies uſe it as a Coſmetic or 
Beautifier of the Skin; but as they cannot do this 
with any Succeſs, I think they make uſe of it only 
as it has a fine Flavour, and is very ſcarce : (I mean 
the beſt Sort.) 

The Scarcity and Price of this Balſamic makes it 
ſometimes come to us very much adulterated, but 
when really genuine, no one Medicine can exceed 
it in opening Obſtructions of the Lungs, and heal- 
ing Eroſions or Ulcerations from acrimonious and 
ſharp Humours. There is nothing exceeds it in 
Aſthmas and Pleuriſies, and whatſoever elſe requires 
Expectoration or Spitting. All inward Decays, as 
well as Bruiſes and Sores, are relieved by it; and 
particularly thoſe of the Reins and Urinary Paſſages ; 
for it very quickly paſſes off that Way, and ſhews 
itſelf in the Smell of the Urine. In fine, it imparts 
a Healing and Deterſive Quality to the whole Maſs 
of Blood, fo that nothing can be ſaid truly to exceed 
it in the Cure of inward Waſtings, c. but it is ſo 
dear (as J juſt now faid) that very little of it is 
uſed ; but the Capivi Balſam ſubſtituted in its ſtead, 

If the Mixture with Balſam of Capidi, and ſyring- 
ing or waſhing the Horſe's Noſtrils well and often 
with warm Water, and a little Honey of Roſes in it, 
do not give Relief in the Glanders in the Space of 
three or four Weeks, I adviſe he may be knock'd 
on the Head, and put out of his Miſery ; for he 
cannot be ſaid to be curable : And altho' there are 
a Number of pretended Cures ſet down for this Diſ- 
temper, in almoſt all Authors ; yet I don't ſee any 
| of them worth Notice, ſaving that, among others, 
16 one may now and then give the Horſe a Quart of 
1 the Decoction of Guaiacum Wood, made as follows: 


ad | The Guaia= Take of the Raſpings of Guaiacum, etherwiſe called 
0 cum De. Lignum Vitæ Wood, half a Pound; Raifins, and 


e Liquerice Roct, each txvo Ounces : Boil theſe in fix 


f i ders; &uarts of River or Rain-MWater to four Quarts; then 
2 
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Expreſs or Strain it out ſtrongly, and give it Milk- 
warm a Quart every other Day for a Fortnight. 


I need not tell the Virtues of the Lignum Vitæ 
Wood, or Gum of that 'Tree, in healing inward 
Ulcerations, or promoting inſenſible Perſpiration by 
its warm deterſive Quality, ſeeing the ſame is ſuffi- 
ciently experienced in obſtinate chronic Caſes ; 
and if it promote Sweat it muſt be good in the firſt 
Stages of the Glanders, which are in my Thoughts 
oftener occaſioned from obſtructed Perſpiration, 
brought on either by hard Riding and Slaving the 
Horſe afterwards, or by repeated Colds in Winter 
Paſturage, than from any other Cauſe whatſoever, 
excepting ſuch as are diſtemper'd by Foals. 


I muſt own, that if Liquors could be inje&ed ſo Gonorrhea 
far up the Horſe's Noſtrils, as to reach the Seat“ Clap 


of the Diſtemper, ſuch Things would be very pro- 
per; in hke Manner as we cure a Gonorrhcea or 
Clap in Human Bodies of either Sex, ſurely, ſafely, 
and in the leaſt Time, by InjeQtion : For this 1s 


applying the healing Liquor to the very Parts af- _ Fo 


fected, without ſuffe ring it to go the tedious Round 
of Circulation from the Stomach to the Penis. 
Neither need any one be in the leaſt afraid of a 
Relapſe or locking up the offending Matter in the 
Body, (as the common Phraie is;) for I have 
(with never-failing Succeſs) cured Gonorrhœa's by 
Injection for twenty Years paſt, unleſs I happen'd 
to have to do with a whimſical Fellow now and 
then, who would not be ſatisfied, except he was 
continually taking Bolus's, and keeping a Correſ- 
pondence with the Cloſe-Stoci. But to return to 
the Glanders in Horſes. 

I fay, if with a long and well-contrived Syringe 
one could throw up the Liquor ſo far as to reach 
the parotid Glands, or Glands ſituate at the upper 
Part of the Throat, it might be of Service; but I 
am afraid that will be hard to be done: However, 
tor the Satisfaction of ſuch as have a Deſire to try, 

1 ſhall 
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I ſhall ſet down as proper an Injection as can be 
thought of in ſuch Circumſtances. 


Take Venice Turpentine, three Ounces ; mix it very 
bell auith the Yolks of a Dozen Eggs; then add 
Honey of Roſes, fix Ounces; Afgyptiacum Ointment, 
two Qunces; White Wine, one Quart. Mix and 
ſyringe it up the Noftrils Milk-warm ; but unleſs 
(as I juſt now hinted) you cauſe it to reach the 
very Part affected, it cannot poſſibly be of Service, 


farther than waſhing the naſty Matter out of the 
Noſtrils. 


I have conſidered all the Kinds of Liquors pre- 
pared to be injected up the Noſe in the Glanders; 
but I take the above to be one of the beſt contrived 
Injections for that Purpoſe : And as to Myrrh and 
Aloes, as ordered by Mr. Gib/on to be mixed with 
theſe Liquors, there is little to be expected from 
them, whatever Notion ſome People may entertain 
of their ſpecific Virtues in maodifyin or cleanſing 
old Sores or Ulcers : For they are far inferior to the 
Turpentines, in Caſes where healing and deterſive, 
or cleanſing Medicaments are indicated. 


9 " 


CHAP. Nl. 
Of the Strangles, Baftard Stranglers, and Fives. 


of © HE Strangles ſcarce need any Deſcription, 
by reaſon they are pretty well known to all; 
only I muſt take Notice, that this Diſtemper as 
ſurely happens to young Horſes (at one 'Time or 


other) as the Small-Pox does to Children; and it 


may well be compared to a Quinſey in Human 

Bodies, which is an Inflammation of the Muſcles, 

c. deſtined for the Office of Swallowing ; and a 

Tumour being formed, the Patient is often ure 
| cate 
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cated before the Matter is ſufficiently digeſted and 
diſcharged; which Diſcharge happens for the moſt 
Part on the Inſide of the Throat, by reaſon of the 
Thinneſs of the Skin in compariſon to the outward 
Skin, and in ſuch Caſe it is thrown up by the 
Mouth in Human, and through the Noſe in Brute 
Creatures. 

The Baſtard Strangles differ very little from the Baſtard 
true, only the Degree of Inflammation is not ſo Strangles, 
violent; and in like Manner, we make a Diſtinc- 
tion between a true and Baſtard Quinſey in Hu- 
man Bodies. 

There is one very good Remark in Mr. Gib/cr's 
Farriery, under the Chapter of the falſe and Baſ- 
tard Strangles, which is this, © that when Swel- 
lings about the Jaws and 22 the Kernels 
„ happen to old Horſes, it is an infallible Sign of 
« a crazy Conſtitution, and is oftentimes the f ore 
runner of the Glanders, unleſs ſuch Swelling has 
been occaſioned by ſome Violence.” I ſuppoſe 
by Violence he means over-hard Uſage, and Sur- 
feiting, &c. and farthermore he ſays (which I know 
to be very true) that « we may even obſerve in 
« Human Bodies, in all tender and delicate Habits, 

« the ſame Diſpoſition to Swellings in the Glan- 
« dulous Parts; but more eſpecially in thoſe that 
are Conſumptive.“ 

The Vives, according to all Accounts, differ little Vives hap- 
from the Strangles. The French call this Diſtem- pen to Horſes 
per Avives, though I cannot ſee any Derivation of of all Ages, 
the Word, ſo as to imply a Swelling of the Glands 
or Kernels near the Ear-Roots, for that Part 1s the 
Seat of this Diſorder ; and it happens to Horſes of 
all Ages ; whereas the Strangles 15 moſt confined to 
young Horſes. 

There is a Diſtemper in Human Bodies much Swelling of 
like the Vives in Horſes, to wit, the Swelling of che parotid 
the parotid Glands behind the Ears, and Relaxation 5 2 
of the Uvula, which, when it happens, the com- of the 
mon People cry out their Ear-Roots are down, and Uvula in 
therefore 
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therefore they immediately apply themſelves to 
ſome good old Woman who is ſkilled in ſtroaking 
them up again; and this Operation, together with 
a little Pepper and Milk, or Pepper and Bread and 
Butter, performs a Cure, according to their Way 
of Thinking ; though they do not conſider that 
Friction or rubbing any Swelling upon a Glandu- 
lous Part (which 1s moſtly of a cold Nature, the 
Juices there being ſo far out of the common Road 
of Circulation) helps to diflipate or diſperſe the 'Tu- 
mour ; add to this, their being directed to keep the 
Throat and Ears well covered, which indeed 
conduces chiefly towards a Cure. 

As all Swellings upon Glandulous Parts of the 
Body are a long Time in Suppurating, (or coming 
to a Head,) therefore à great deal of Patience is re- 
quired, leſt by a too haſty Inciffon or Cutting them 
open, you cauſe the Wound to heal before the Humoaurs 
to be diſcharged are ſufficiently digeſted and prepared 
by Nature; and by this Means you bring about 
two or three diſtint Tumours, one after another, 
when one would have done the Buſineſs, provided 
you had been endowed with the Gift of Patience, as 
before obſerved. 

If the Swellings, (for I muſt put them in the 
plural Number, Bi ſeveral Glands are affected; 
I ſay then, if the Swellings are recent, or of ſhort 
ſtanding, the Diſeaſe may perhaps be cured by the 
firft Intention, which 1s doing it the neareſt Way, 
and not ſuffering the Humours to come to Suppura- 
tion ; and for this End Bleeding, Purging, with the 
Uſe of Emollient Clyſters now and then, are of 
Service. In general all Evacuations are neceſſary, 
but there are not near ſo many Ways to perform 
this in Horſes as there are in Men; for as Dr. 
Baynard (ſpeaking of Evacuation) in his Decad 
very humorouſly expreſſes it, 
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0 | Piſs, | Purge, 

8 Spew and Bleed and 

h Spit, | Bliſter, 

d Perſpiration and Iſſue and 

y Sweat, Clyſter. 

it « In theſe Ten Nords the whole Art is compris d; 

* « For ſome of the Ten are always adwis'd. 

4 I fay, that Evacuation by Vomiting, Spitting 


and Bliſtering, are not, nor can properly be practiſed 
upon Horſes on every Emergency; neither ought 
d any of the ſtrongly operative Medicines which pro- 
mote Urine, be given to a Horſe in order to diſſolve 
Swellings about the Throat, Ears, &c. For as there 


2: is always more or leſs of a Symptomatic Fever at- 
S tending theſe Tumours, (ſuch Medicines being moſtly 
5 of the Turpentine kind) the Fever is heightened 


and increaſed by them. Therefore thro' the whole 
=" Courſe of the Strangles, Baſtard Strangles, and 
Vives, let the Horſe be kept cloath'd, and more 
eſpecially his Head and Throat, and have White- 
F Water and ſoft Food, and let the Tumours or Swel- 
lings be anointed with the foilowing Ointment. 

\ 


e Take Flanders Oil of Bays, half a Pound; Freſh- The firſt 

) Butter clarified, four Ounces; Crude Mercury or Ointment 
rt Duickfelver, ene Ounce 3 Oil of Turpentine, one — 1 

je Ounce : Mix or incorporate the 2uick/itver, with Vive, Ge. 
, the Oil of Turpentine very well in a Gally-Pot, and : 

_ then put it to the Oz of Bays, &c. which 

e ſhould be ſtirred or wrought together a Quarter 

f of an Hour or longer, that the Mercury may be 

V divided into as ſmall Globules or Particles as poſſi- 

m ble, and (when the Hair is ſhaved off the Swelling) 

. Embrocate or Anoint the Part with the Oint- 


d ment for a good while ; and by that Means the 
ſmall Globules of Qichflver will penetrate the 
Pores of the Skin, and by their Weight add to the 
Blood's Momentum or Stroke againſt the Extremity 
of the Veſſels, inſomuch that (if any Thing will) 


Sy this 
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this will diſſipate and diſſolve the Swelling by the 

Help of the O- of Bays, &c. which ſoftens the 

Parts, and conſequently gives more room for the 

Blood and Humours to circulate, when by the 

Power of the Qyickſilver as aforeſaid, a greater 

Weight is added to them. For whatever Bach is 

mixed with a Fluid (ſpecifically heavier than the 

Fluid iifelf) muſt add to the Weight of ſuch Fluid: 

Preparations Thus Preparations of Iron, Mercury, &c. when 

ro pages ſequently to its Momentum or Pulſe ; and by theſe 

Operation Helps, Obſtructions, &c. of the ſmall Veſſels are 

explained, opened, and many Diſorders, proceeding from a 
flowly circulating, Sizey Blood, are cured. 
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Horſe ſhould be purged with the common Aloes- 
Purge, before ſet down as a general Purge for Horſes, 
provided the Blood 1s not very feveriſh, which may 
be known from the Motion of it, by laying one's 
Hand near his Heart upon the near Side (as it is 
generally called) and by ſo much as the Pulſes ex- 
ceed the Number 40 in a Minute, (which is by Ex- 
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— 
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* Syſtole's or Contractions of the left Ventricle of a 
Horſe in a healthful State ;) I ſay, by as much as 
theſe Pulſations exceed 40 in a Minute, by ſo much 


— 
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g 
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found to be feveriſh, (I mean to any Degree) for 
„Example, if his Heart or the left Ventricle there- 
8 contract above 50 times in a Minute, it may 
— when be ſuppoſed his Fever is ſo high, that Purging 
a Horſe's Medicines would be dangerous; for nothing of that 
Pulſe beats kind can be given to any Animal, but it raiſes (for 
above 50 a Time) a Heat and Commotion in the Blood; 
— * therefore J ſay, forbear Purging a Horſe in any Di- 
ſtemper whatſoever, when his Pulſe beats above 50 

times in a Minute. 
How to To meaſure the times a Horſe's Pulſe beats in a 
meaſure the Minute, a Stop-watch which runs Seconds, or a 
Hogs Minute Sand Glaſs, as there are enough of them, 
eſpecially 


from Iron, mixed with the Blood, add to its Weight, and con- 


During the Uſe of the aforeſaid Ointment, the 


perience found to be the neareſt Calculation of the 


is the feveriſh Heat increaſed ; and if the Horſe is 


bot r 2e, 


„ 


. 
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eſpecially in the Maritime Towns; I ſay, either of Pulſe beats 
theſe (in a ou Hand) will do, where a Perſon is in a Mi- 


not provided with a proper Pendulum for the Purpoſe. 
If the Tumours or Swellings will not give way to 
Reſolvents or ſuch Applications as open and looſen, 
then we are to try ſuch Things as will bring the 
Matter to ſuppurate or digeſt : And here it may not 
be improper briefly to explam what 1s meant by 
theſe Terms, to wit, Repellents, or ſuch Medica- 
ments as drive back 'Tumours, &c. and Ripeners or 
Drawers, as they are uſually termed: For if a Perſon 
rightly underſtands when to apply either the one or 
the other of theſe, he will be far above the Reach 
of our common Farriers, who, when they would 
draw the Matter to a Head, often through Ignorance 
apply Repellents, which (by dnving back the of- 
fending Matter into the Maſs of Blood) raiſe new 
and freſh Tumults and Commotions, which too of- 
ten endanger the Life of the Animal. And firſt, 


nute. 


By Repellents, I mean ſuch Medicines or Appli- Repellents, 


cations as prevent ſuch AMux of Fluid to any par- 
ticular Part, as would raiſe it into a Tumour or 
Swelling: But to know how this may be effected, 
it will be convenient to attend to the ſeveral Cauſes 
which can produce a Swelling, or force out of the 
Veſſels any of their Fluid Contents, by ſome unna- 
tural Diſcharge. 

All Tumours have neceſſarily one of theſe in their 
Cauſe, to wit, either an Increaſe in the Velocity or 


their Man- 
ner of Ope- 


ration ex- 


plained. 


Quantity of Fluids, or a Weakneſs in ſome particu- 


lar Part; and ſometimes both concur. 

An Increaſe in the Velocity of the Fluids makes 
them puſh more forcibly againſt, and diſtend all 
the Parts in their Circuit : It therefore any Part be 
unequally preſſed, or relaxed, or looſened by exter- 
nal Injuries, (as 1s the Caſe of a Clap in the Back- 
ſinews of a Horſe,) that Part will be more elevated 
than any other; and for want of equal Reſiſtance 
with the reſt of the Body, will at length receive ſuch 
a Quantity of Fluid, as will raiſe it into a Swelling, 

more 


The Effects 


of an in- 


creaſed Ve- 
locity of the 
Fluids ex- 


plained, 
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Repellents 
ſometimes 
Cangerous, 
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more eſpecially if any of its Veſſels be obſtructed : 
Becauſe the Protruſion of freſh Matter à Tergo will 
continue to add thereunto, until ſuch Time as the 
Part be upon the utmoſt Stretch, and can hold no 
more. | 

In this Caſe all thoſe Things are ſaid to be Repel- 
lent, which check or ſtop the Growth of the Swel- 
ling, and aſſiſt the refluent Blood in taking up the 
obſtructed Matter, and waſhing it along into the 
common Stream again. And tlus Intention is 
chiefly favoured by — and Revulſion: For 
cohatſoc wer leſſens the Quantity of the Fluid in the 
Body, will diminiſh the Force of the remaining Fluid 
upon the tumefied Part. But it concerns us moſt to 
know, with relation to the Strangles, &c. how ex- 
ternal Application to the Part itſelf helps or aſſiſts 
in this Affair. 

Herein a Medicine comes to be a Repellent, by 
conſiſting of ſuch ſubtle Parts, as may tranſmit 
ſome of them through the Pores, and help to ren- 
der the obſtructed Matter more fluid; fo that it be- 
comes the more eaſy to be ſoftened, and fall again 
into the circulating Current: But in this Caſe there 
is a Hazard likewiſe of ſuch Things 4 the 
obſtructed Humour into a Ferment, whereby it 


ſooner turns into P or corrupt Matter, and then 


they are called Suppuratives or Ripeners. 

What therefore in a ſtrict Senſe is to be reputed a 
Repeller, is that which aſtringes or binds together, 
(as it were) and ſtrengthens the Part, ſo as to make 
it refiſt any ſuch Lodgment of extravaſated Matter, 
Sc. and theſe are ſuch, whoſe Qualities are moſt 
manifeſt in their Coldneſs and drying Properties; 
but there are few Inſtances where Bandage or bind- 
ing down the Swelling in a proper Manner is not 
much better than ſuch Applications ; therefore (with 
the Knowing Part of Mankind) very few Medica: 
ments come in Play for ſuch . only in cu- 
taneous or ſkinny Diſtempers, where the Serous or 
thin Part of the Blood is too plentifully ſpares 

* 


IMP ROW E D. 


by the Miliary Glands, ſo chat it deforms the Skin, 
as alſo in ſome kinds of Hæmorrhages or Bleedings, 
Things of this Nature take Place; which anſwer 
ſuch Ends by aſtringing the Fibres, ſo that the A- 
pertures or Openings are cloſed, and do not admit 
any ſuch Fluid through them afterwards. 
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Some Things alſo anſwer this End by ſtimulating Stimulants 
the Fibres of the tumefied Part, fo as to give them ſometimes 
ſudden and forcible Twitches, whereby the Obſtruc- Petate #5 


tion is ſometimes looſened and ſhook (as it were) 
away with the refluent Blood; and ſuch a ſort of 
Motion as this will be occaſioned by the ſudden Ap- 
plication of any Thing extremely cold, as common 
Water, or the like: But this Practice is ſeldom ſafe; 
by reaſon if the firſt Efforts, which the Fibres are 
put upon by ſuch Means, do not ſucceed in break- 
ing away the incloſed Matter, they will be ſtrain'd, 
and not afterwards able to repeat their natural Vi- 
brations: The Conſequence of which is weakening 
the Part, and ſo the Tumour or Swelling will be 
ſill more obſtinate. 

There are many other Means and accidental Cir- 
cumſtances, which contribute to favour or retard 
this Way of Practice; I mean the Uſe of Repelling 
Medicines ; but the Hints already given may, I 
hope, prove ſufficient : Therefore I ſhall now give 
an Account what is meant by Suppurative Medi- 
cines, or ſuch Medicaments as are generally ſtiled 
Ripeners or Drawers. 


Repellents, 


By Ripeners or Drawers I mean thoſe Applica- Suppurative 


tions which, by the Activity and Warmth of their 
Parts, are able to penetrate the Pores, and mix with 


Medicines, 
their Of e- 
ration ex- 


and rarefy any obſtructed Matter, fo that it may be plained. 


render*d fit for Diſcharge upon laying open the Part 

by Cauſtics or Inciſion. 
Now in many Inſtances, as the Matter by theſe 
Means rarefies, and grows more fluid, the refluent 
Blood is apt to waſh it back into the common Maſs ; 
which ſometimes is of that Nature, as to do a great 
deal of Miſchief ; or by making it take vp more 
Room 
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the Parts, in which it is contained, more frrongly ; 
whereupon a Senſe of Pain 1s excited, and thereby a 

reater Concourſe of Fluid, and conſequently a need. 

ſs Increaſe of the Tumour or Swelling cauſed ; ſo 
that Medicaments under this Denomination require 
to be in the Hands of ſuch, who are ſo well ac- 
quainted with the Mechaniſm of the Animal Oeco- 
nomy, as to be able to apply them to the beſt Ad- 
vantage, and know how to avoid the Hazards which 
may ariſe from their Abuſe. Now to return. 

I ſay, if the Strangles will not yield to Bleeding, 
Purging, &c. ſo as apparently to diflolve away, 
then Poultices made of ſcalded Bran and freſh Hog's- 
Lard, mixed and applied warm, are as good as any 
Thing elſe which can be contrived for ſuch Purpoſe, 
notwithſtanding every Perſon may pretend to Secrets 
of the kind. But for the better Satisfaction of ſuch 

_ whoſe Heads run upon one particular kind of Poul- 
tice or Cataplaſm more than another, (I mean where 
ſoftening Things are indicated,) I ſhall ſhow how 
and in what Manner theſe Sorts of Applications 

| operate: And, Firſt, 5 
Emollientss Emollicnts are ſuch Things as ſheathe and ſoften 

or ſoftening the Aſperity or Sharpneſs of the Humours, and re- 

5 lax and make ſupple the Solids at the ſame Time. 

ner of Ope- And it is very eaſy to conceive the Manner how 
ration ex- theſe Effects are brought about by one and the ſame 
plained, Medicine, 

Secondly, By what Means ſoever the Juices have 

obtained a Sharpneſs or Aſperity, (and in the large 

Glands they are very ſubject thereunto,) ſo as to 

vellicate and render uneaſy the Fibres and Nervous 

Parts; thoſe Things which are ſmooth, ſoft, and 

yielding, cannot but (as it were) wrap up their 

Points, and render them imperceptible, inſomuch 

that they will not be able to cauſe Pains and unealy 

Senſations ; and by this Means they may gradually 


(by the proper Courſe of Circulation) be brought 
to 


Room upon its Rarefaction, occaſions it to diſtend F 
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"WH co ſome convenient Emunctory or Out-let, with- 


0 ' W out doing any Injury by the Way. 

buch Juices likewiſe draw the Fibres into Spaſms 

” „or Convulſive Twitchings, and keep them tenſe or 

upon the Stretch, ſo that Obſtructions of the worſe 

ure kind are frequently form'd. Y 
Fav In all ſuch Caſes therefore, Emollients lubricate 

vi and moiſten the Fibres, ſo as to relax or looſen them 

fich into their proper Dimenſions, whereupon the Cau/e 


ef the Grievance is removed, and the Diſorder ceaſes. 
Now to return. 

e, The Swelling of the Glands, in the Diſorder of 
p the Lrangles, Vives, &c. muſt be well embrocated 
or rubbed with ſome ſoftening Ointment, or Oil, 
c ſuch as Ointment of Marſh-Mallows, commonly 
ors called Dialthez, Oil of Lillies, or the like; warm 
ich theſe pretty well when you uſe them; but, where 
10 they cannot be had, I think ſweet Freſb-Butter may 


— do well enough. However, before I quit the Sub- 
— ject of Emollient Applications, I cannot omit ſetting 
f down an Ointment I have often tried (with great 
'0* Wucceſs) to diſſolve tumeſied or ſwelled Glands in 
fren human Bodies, whether from (what is commonly 
ny calPd) the Evil, or from any other Cauſe whatſo- 
ever; and if it will do this in Man, it will do the 
DS ſame in Brute Creatures, only making it a little 
ame more penetrating, by reaſon of the Skin's being 


thicker in thoſe than in human Bodies ; and this 
may be done by adding a little Oil of Turpentine, 
and Spirit of Wine, mix'd in equal Quantities. 
About a Tea Spoonful of this Mixture to an Ounce 
of the Ointment well incorporated together, will 
be ſufficient, with long Friction or Rubbing, to 
cauſe it to enter the Pores and diſperſe the Swel- 
ling, provided ſuch Swelling be taken in its firſt 
dlage, and before the ſtagnating Humours are 


ecome co . 
RT The ſecond 


- — . O t c 
The Ointment is this. Take the Floavers of the 8 


lerb Digitalis or Fox - Glowe, any Quantity; and Strangles, 
ſtamp Ec. 
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amp or beat them well in Freſh-Butter, os may; 
as you can make the Butter take up; then ſet it ing 
Pot in a Cellar for a Fortnight or longer ill th 
Flowers are ſufficiently rotted in the Butter; why 
this is done, boil it a while; then ſtrain and keep i 


for Tee. 


a a dS 4 act 


( 
This Ointment you muſt know was held as: | 
particular Secret with an old Doctor of my Ac. 
quaintance, who had a vaſt deal of Experience, | ; 
think at leaſt fifty Years, when he told me of it, and | 
that he never found any Thing exceed its Virtues i: | 
reſolving Tumours of the Glandulous Parts, &. 
and he ſaid he had frequently cured Colts of hi 
own breeding by the Uſe of it, when the commoer 
Means uſed by Farriers had faiPd; tho?” I confe(s| f 
want Faith to think there is any more in this Oint , 
ment than in others prepared for the like Intentions, / 
ſuch as the Ointment of Mar/b-Mallozs, Pain 
Oil, &c. which act in the Manner before ſet dow: 
as Emollients. 

If the Matter of the Strangles, Vives, &c. can 
be felt to fluRuate under one's Finger upon the Prel 
ſure of the Tumour, it is beſt to {lit open the Swel 
ling, according to the Direction of the Fibres, the 
whole Length of the Sinus or hollow Part, ani 
dreſs the Wound with Dozels of Tow dipp'd in the 
following Ointment very warm, 


— bu A 


The Wound Tak? Refin, and Burgundy Pitch, of each on 

Ointment Pound and a half; Honey and common Turpentine, eact 

— 3 eight Ounces; yellow Wax, four Ounces; Freſh-Bit 

trankles. fer boil'd and clarified, one Pound; V. erdegreaſe if 
France finely powwder'd, one Ounce : Mix. 


( 
d 
P 
( 
8 
c 
* 
t] 
b 
1 
fc 


| Firſt melt the Roſin, Pitch and Turpentine to- ir 
1 gether, with the Bees-Wax ſhaved in ſmall Pieces; if 
"_ then boil them up with the clarified Butter, and pu! it 
1 the Ointment into a Pot that will abide the Fire, in 
| and ſtir in the Verdegreaſe by Degrees, till d. 
Whole 


man ; 

ina 
I th 
whe: 
Pep it 


| as 2 
Ac. 
ce, | 
„ ant 
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whole be pretty cool, that the Powder may not by 
its Weight ſink to the Bottom of the Pot ; for if it 
do, the Ointment will be too abſterſive when it 
comes near the Bottom, 

This Ointment may ſerve as a general Wound. 
Ointment for all Sores or Wounds in any Part of 
the Horſe's Body; for it will not eaſily ſuffer fun- 
gous, ſpungy, or proud Fleſh to grow, as is com- 
mon when Ointments have too much Oil or Greaſe 
in their Compoſition : Yet if the Wound happen to 
put forth proud Fleſh, as 1s common to old Sores, 
you may waſh it with a few Feathers tied together, 
and dipped in the following Phagedenic Water. 
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Take of white Sublimate Powder, two Drachms ; Water to 
diſſolve it in a Pint of Lime-Water, and it will eat away 


turn of a yellowiſh Colour: Which keep in a Bottle 
for Tie. 


The Lime-Water 1s prepared by pouring about a Lime- 


fungous or 
proud Fleſh, 


Quart of Water upon a Pound of quick or unflack'd Water, 


Lime, and when it has ſtood all Night, decant the 


clear Water for Uſe. 


At the ſame Time the Wound is dreſs'd with the 
Ointmen, the remaining Hardneſs, if any, in the 
Neck, may be anointed with the firſt Ointment as 
preſcribed for the Srrangles, or elſe the Fox-Glove 
Ointment, to diſſolve it: For, if it is found, that 
amongſt the Glands all the Corruption is not diſ- 
charged at once for want of Communication one 
with another, ſo that there often' happen two or 
three Gatherings one after another, let the Wound 
be kept open as much as poſlible, not by the Uſe of 
Tents, for they are moſtly of pernicious Conſequence, 
for Reaſons hereafter to be aſſign'd, but by Inciſions 
into all che ſufficiently ſinuous or hollow Parts; and 
if the Dozels be thruſt pretty tightly into the Wound, 
it may be kept open till ſuch Time as the offend- 
ing Matter is diſcharged, 


Before 


10\y tO 
prepare it, 
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Before I cloſe this Chapter, let me adviſe, that 
all Ointments of this Nature be uſed very warm, 
and then they will aſſiſt the natural Heat of the Part, " 
which is generally wanting on theſe Occaſions, by « 
reaſon the Blood and Spirits are drain'd off by the £ 
Wound, which robs the Parts adjacent of the due J 
natural Heat mention'd ; and all the Tribe of 'Tur- 
pentines have this particular Quality in them, to 


wit, if you apply them hot, they are ſtrongly di- s 
geſtive and deterſive; if coldly applied, they are | 
almoſt of as little Efficacy as a greaſy Ointment, - 
which indeed is bad enough. | K 
I muſt now proceed to give .an Account of the 1 
Diſorder call'd the Anticor in Horſes. ; 
. { 

— a 

CHAP. XXII. - 

Of the Anticor. 9 


F HIS Diſeaſe in Horſes 1s called in French, t 


Aulicæur, on Account of its being over- 


againſt the Heart, or in the Breaſt, a 
The Signs. The Signs of an Anticor are (according to the 
beſt Obſervations of Men of Experience in Farriery) l 
a Swelling in the Breaſt of a Horſe, which ſome- a 
times riſes upwards along the Gullet, and threatens 
ſuffocating him; he will hang down his Head, and 
groan much when he is laid down, forſaking his ö 
Food; neither can he ſtoop to Graſs or Hay upon 5 
the Ground; he has a Faultering in his Fore Legs, þ 
and Trembling of the whole Body; and if you tie b 
up his Head to give him a Cordial Drench, he i- 0 
likely to tumble over. h 
Engliſh It is ſaid, that our Engliſb Horſes are not ſo ſub- > 


Horſes not je& to this Diſtemper as the French, Spaniſh, or 
very ſub- other foreign Horſes are; tho* I know no Reaſon 
for it, unleſs it be that our Climate, which is more 
temperate, does not generate theſe inflammatory 


Diſorders ſo frequently as in the hotter Regions. R 
e 


ject to the 
Anticor, 


INE. 


The Cauſe proceeds from taking Cold upon hard The Cauſe 
and laborious Exerciſe, ſo that the Blood, c. (as of an Anti- 


it were) ſtagnates, tho' near the Heart, and Parts 
adjacent; and this made the Sieur De Selleyſell ima- 
gine the Aulicor a Diſtemper of the Pericardium, or 
Bag which contains the Heart. 

Others are of Opinion, that it proceeds from 
rank Feeding, and much Fatneſs. But let that be 
as it will, here follows the Cure. 


As there is ſtill a feveriſh Heat more or leſs in The Cure, 


the Blood, when a Horſe is ſeized with the 4nticor ; 
therefore, Firſt, Bleeding (at ſeveral Jimes,) ac- 
cording to the Strength and Urgency of Symptoms, 
is indicated; I ſay, at ſeveral Times, becaule it is 
found by Hæmaſtatical Experiments, that Bleeding 
at different Times is the moſt proper Method to 
cauſe Revulſion, and hinder the Blood from flowing 
with that Impetuoſity into the pain'd Part, as it 
otherwiſe would: And tho” *us true that once Bleed- 
ing may do this, yet it will not fo effectually eaſe 
the Pain as when Blood 1s drawn at ſeveral Periods, 
according to the Urgency of Symptoms, as 1 have 
already ſaid. 


Next to Bleeding, (if the Horſe be bound in his Cin ger, 
Body, or is what we call Coſtive) Clyſters are of Uſe; when 


and the following may ſerye as a general one, 


Take Leaves of Malliws, and Pellitery cf the A Clilter, 


Wall, of each three Handfuls; Camomile Floavers, 
ene Handful ; Anijeed, and ſweet Fennel Seed, each 
half an Ounce; Lin/ſeeds, one Ounce ; Boil theſe in 
three Quarts of Water to two; then ſtrain or preſs 
out the Liquer ftrengly; and add of Caryzocoſtinum 
Electuary, one Ounce; common Salt, abo Ounces ;; 
and common Plaiſter Oil, three Ounces : Mix, 


Theſe ſhould be injeQed thro? a very long Pipe 
for the Purpoſe, and as warm as a Man can bea 
his Cheek to the Side of the Bladder it is tied up 
in; and then it may be expected in a little Time 

(perhaps 
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A Cordial 
proper for 
the eighth 
or ninth 
Day. 
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8 in an Hour) that che Horſe will void hi; 
xcrements, together with Wind, Sc. and by that 
Means his feveriſh Heat will be diminiſhed : For, if 
the Excrement or Dung of Animals be longer than 

ordinary retained, ſome of its putrefying Particles 
are imbibed by the Inteſtines or Guts, and thereby 
I into the Blood, which fill adds Fuel to the 

efore inkindled Flame. 

The Clyſter may be repeated every two or three 
Days, as Occaſion offers; and the Horſe's Food 
ſhould be ſuch as is ordered in the Strangles, as 
white Water with a pretty deal of Oatmeal in it; 
for if you can nouriſh him up with this, and ſoft 
Food, ſuch as boil'd Barley given moderately warm, 
Sc. it is much the beſt; not only as ſuch Things 
are eaſieſt to digeſt, but alſo by reaſon that Hay 
gives the Horſe much Trouble in chewing, and by 
the Motion of the Muſcles deitined for Maſtication, 
and Deglutition or Swallowing, the Inflammation 
upon the Throat is increaſed ; for this Diſtemper 
(as I ſaid before) ſometimes riſes from the Breaſt up 
the Gullet, and threatens ſuffocating or choaking 
the poor Beaſt, 

Tf the Fever runs high, which (as I have hinted) 
may be known from the Number of advanced Pulſes 
above Forty, the common ſtated Number, in a Mi- 
nute, when a Horſe is in Health, and not ſcared or 
frighted: I fay, if his Fever has run high, you 
may (after the Eighth or Ninth Day of the Diſeaſe, 
accounting from the firſt Attack of it) give him 
about two Ounces of the common Cordial Ball, 
which contains moſt Things proper for that Purpoſe, 
and you may mix it with 7wwo Ornces of Venice- 
Treacle, four Ounces of common Treacle, and a Quart 
of tale Beer; tho”, if you will go to the Charge, a 
Quart of Canary is much better than Beer, provided 
the Canary be genuine and freſh, When this is 
done, give it the Horſe carefully, fo that as little 
may be loſt as poſſible, and walk him a while in his 

Cloaths 
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Cloaths afterwards ; but let his Water be always a 
little warm'd, as before obſerved. 

Three of theſe Cordial Mixtures, given at two or 
three Days Diſtance, 1 think ſufficient to recruit 
the Blood and Spirits, after they (the latter eſpe- 


cially) have been waited and much ſpent in this 
Diſtemper. 


It muſt be remember'd, that a Horſe ſhould reſt A Horſe 


for ſome conſiderable Time after acute Diſeaſes ; as 
Fevers of any Kind, or other violent and fickly Di- 


. good 


ſhould reſt 
while 
atier acute 


orders: For if he is (when in this weak Condition) PDiſeaſes. 


put to labour beyond his Strength, it may occaſion 
many and great Evils; as Manugineſe, Farcin, and 
Diſcaſes of the Stomach and Bowels, as Scouring, &c. 
So that from a tolerable good Horſe before the Diſ- 
temper, he is now become a wwa/by, good for nothing, 
ſſuggiſh Fade; and, what is worſt of all, is likely 
to continue ſo, unleſs he undergoes a tedious Courſe 
of Phyſic, in order to bring the Fibres to their for- 
mer Power of Elaſticity and Firmneſs. 


HRA AX. 
Of Diſeaſes of the Stomach and Guts, 


R. Gib/en begins the 433d Chapter of his 

Book of Farriery with a very nice Obſerva- 
tion; to wit, that ** as the Food of Horſes conſiſis 
* of the moſt ſimple Productions of the Earth, they 
* cannot be liable to many Diſeaſes of the Stomach.” 
And what he ſays farther under the ſame Head is 
worth reading ; only when he comes to treat of the 
Care, he ſets down two Purges, which he tells us 
may be either of them given with Succeſs, to reco- 
ver loſt Appetite. They are near the Cloſe of the 
124th Page of his Book, and one of them is a De- 
coction, the other made into Boluſſes or Balls. 
Now the Decoction is a pretty mild and eaſy work- 
ing Purge; but the Ball is ſtrong enough for any 
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Horſe in full Vigour. Indeed he ſays, take of the 
beſt Aloes an Ounce and half, by which he may 
mean the Succotrine Alces, brought to us from Ara- 
bia and Egypt, in Skins, and is of a blackiſh Co- 
lour in the Lump, but of a ſhining golden Hue 
when broke and powder'd, and has but little Smell: 
I fay, it he intended this Sort of Aloes, he ſhould 
have been a little more explicit, for 1t 1s dearer than 
the common Aloes by five Shillings in the Pound- 
Weight; therefore you need not fear the Apothe- 
caries will let you have that of fix or ſeven Shillings, 
when they can fell you Aloes for ſixteen Pence a 
Pound, which is imported from Barbadbes in large 
Shells or Gourds, of a ſtrong offenſive Scent, and 
is called Healic Ales, from its dark Liver-Colour. 
The Uſe of In ſhort, I know no one Drug of more univerſal 
Alccs very Uſe in Medicine than Aloes, or of more Efficacy 
extennec. for many Intentions, both as a Purge and Altera- 
tive. But to return : 
Reſinous In the Piging Ball for loſt Appetite, as preſerib'd 
1 urges by Mr. G:4/on, there are two Drachms of Diagridi- 
euere in n, Which is a reſinous Subſtance call'd Scammony, 
Operation, Toaſted in a Quince ; but correct it how you pleaie, 
it is ſtill ſo reſinous that ſmall Particles of it are 
apt to ſhck amongſt the Folds of the Stomach and 
Guts, and cauſe ſuch Vellications or convulſve 
Twitchings, that they oſten endanger the Lite of 
the Animal: And moreover, by the rough Opera- 
tion of ſuch reſinous Purges, the Bowels are fo ir- 
ritated to « Diſcharge of their Contents, that the 
Creature oftentimes purges off the very Mucus or 
ſlimy Liquor or Moiſture which daubs over their 
internal Coat, and which Mrcus Nature depoſits 
there as a Defence againit any ſharp-urritating Juices 
which may paſs through them, | 

Beſides, , Drachms of Diagridium are twelve 
good Doſes foraftrong Man, and this (conſider'd with 
the Quantity of Heor/e Aloe ] think is an over Dole, 
etpecially for a Horſe whoſe. Stomach is (according 
to my Text) ſuppoſed to be in a depraved and 8 
| | S On- 
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Condition. Therefore when I come to the curative 
Intentions, I ſhall offer ſome Amendments to Mr. Gas- 
ſeu's Decoction and Ball for Recovery of loft Appetite, 

Moſt Diſtempers, eſpecially Chronic ones or thoſe 
of long ſtanding, derive their Original from depraved 
Digeſtion ; and altho* Horſes (as I have faid beiore) Ho: 8 not 
are not ſo ſubject to Diſeaſes of the Stomach as Man, Py ee, 
who ranſacks both the Indies for hot fiery Spices to gi Stegen 
ſatisfy his moſt unreatonable Guſtation; yet many as Men, and 
Diſeaſes in them are produced from Faultsinthe Sto- why, 
mach, or in other Words, the Faults in the Stomach 
or Cepraved Digeſtion, very often are the Occaſion 
of many Ditcaſes in Horſes, as well as that the Diſ- 
eaſes of the Body bring on lo!t Appetite. 

There are two moſt remarkable Cauſes of Chy/:- 
fication, Hurt or Crudities in Digeſtion, to wit, the 
Acid Crudity and the Nidorous. And firſt, 

Acid Crudity brings on the Heart-burn, ſour and Acid Cry- 
frequent Eructations or Belchings upwards; and this ity. 
in Mankind, more eſpecially in Children, who are 
very ſubject to acid Crudities, is thrown up by 
Vomit ; oftentimes by Nature, ſometimes by Art: 
But as Horſes, by reaſon of the Spiral Windings of 
the Gullet where it 1s inſerted into the Stomach, 
cannot eaſily vomit, therefore theſe auſtere and four 
Juices are carried along into the Inteſtines, and 
there cauſe Gripings, &c. And when a Horſe is 
troubled with over much Acid in his Stomach and 
Guts, he as naturally and with as good Reaſon de- 
ſires Mud and Dirt, as he does his Hay when he 1s 
hungry: And in my Thoughts, every Horſe which 
is conſtantly kept in the Stable, and has not Graſs 
ſometimes for Years together, ought to have now 
and then powdered Chalk, burnt Hartſhorn, or the 
like, given him in his Provender, inſtead of being 
threatned and often beaten by his ignorant and illi- 
terate Keeper, for cating what would cure his Dit- 
order in 'Time. Burnt Hartſhorn is much better 
than the Clay or Mud he would eat, becauſe it will 
abſorb or drink up more of the offending Acid in 
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the Stomach, c. And how powerful the Teſta- 
cea ,or ſhelly Powders, as well as Chalk or burnt 
Hartſhorn, are in deſtroying Acids, or rather ab- 
ſorbing them, any one may judge who makes the 
Experiment by mixing Vinegar or the like with 
ſuch Powders, which immediately loſes its Sharp- 
nels and Pungency upon the Tongue. 

of The Cure of Acid Crudity conſiſts in this; to 

- wit, firſt, in abſorbing the Acid by the Uſe of 
burnt Hartſhorn for ſome Time; then a Cordial 
Drink or two, prepared with Volatile Aromatics, 
according to the following Preſcription, 


Take @ Quart of White Wine, or for Want of this 
a Quart of Beer; and grate into it two Nutmegs of 
about a Penny a-piece; and give it the Horſe by a 
Horn, Milk-wwarm. 


After the Drink, in a Day or two, may be given 
the following Purge; but if Purging be made uſe 
of before ſuch Preparation of the Juices, nothing 
vill be diſcharged, but Gripings and Convulſive 
Motions will be occaſioned. The Purge is this. 


for Take of Alces, one Ounce ; Diapente, an Ounce 
di- and half; Salt of Tartar, 8 A an Ounce; Syrup of 


„„ Buckthorn, an Ounce and half; and with Flour of 


Brimſtone, make them up iats two Balls, and give it 
in the ordinary Method. 


Nidorous Crudity, from the Word Maor, which 
ſigniſies any Thing of a bad Smell or Flavour, is, 
when the Nouriſhment is corrupted, fo that it turns 
into a purrefhed Solution of a horrid Taſte and Smell, 
altogether unſit for 7 Chyle, and does not (in 
any eminent Degree) differ from Acid Crudity ; only 
the Eructations are not acid, but rather inſipid, pu- 
trid or ſulphurous, like the Taſle of fry'd Eggs when 
they are burnt, as near as Ican any way judge it. This 
occaſions Heart-burnings; therefore the Horſe perry 
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loaths his uſual Food, and longs after Mud and Dirt; 
and what the divine Hippocrates ſays with relation to 
Human Bodies, will hold good in Brute Creatures, 
whoſe Compoſition is of Solids and Fluids actuated 
by the ſame Mechanic Powers with our own ; to 
wit, that thoſe Things which the Appetite is ford of, 
are much more eaſily digeſled, than ſuch as the Stomach 
has no Deſire after; and therefore the common Pro- 
verb is true, What one relifhes, nourifpes, For the 
Stomach may truly be ſtiled the Kiichen of the 
Body, its Office being to receive the Food as into 
a Store-Houſe, and to digeſt the ſame in its Primary 
Alton ; whence Indigeſtion is an undoubted Fore- 
runner of the Deſtruction of the whole Oeconomy. 
Digeſtion is ſimply a Work of Nature, nor can 
it be promoted by Art; for we can only aſſiſt and 
help the Work of Nature, and fo correct the Fer- 
ment in the Stomach, that it may be reduced to its 
natural State. 'Therefore, the ſame Method I 
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have preſcribed for the Cure of Acid Crudities, will The Cure. 


perform the Work with Relation to Nidorous 
Crudities. I ſhall juſt mention a Paſſage in Mr. 
Gib/en's Book of Farriery, with regard to Horſes 
which are troubled with ſour Juices upon the Sto- 
mach, and which for ſuch Reaſons defire to eat 
Clay out of the Walls, Sc. He tells us, that 
* when he attended the Army, he took an Oppor- 
© tunity of gratifving a Horſe in a very ardent De- 
* tire of that Kind. The Horſe had ſuffered very 
* much from his Keeper, and had been often beat 
* for eating Clay out of the Wall ;” he then ſays, 
he brought him a Piece of Chalk, the Bigneſs of 
* a Man's Fiſt, and laid it in the Manger; the 
© Horſe turn'd it over with his Noſe ſeveral times, 
sand at laſt broke of ſome of the Corners and eat 
them; whereupon Mr. Gi took up the Chalk 
* to break it into ſmaller Pieces ; but becauſe the 
* Horſe thought he was going to be robb'd of it, 
„he puſhed his Head after it with all imaginable 
** Eagerneſs, and when it was broke he eat the 
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« oreateſt Parr of it, and fel] immediately to his 
„Hay. The Dragoon told Mr. G:b/on he gave 
« him more Chalk afterwards, and obſerved that 
the Horſe eat his Hay better for it; but being 
« ſoon after obliged to march, he was perfectly 
«© cured by the Exerciſe, and had no farther Cra- 
«« vings of that Kind.” 

You may by this Account ſee how neceſſary it 
is to allow a Horſe (that has Acid Juices in his Sto- 
mach in too great Abundance) to eat Clay, &c. or 
Oyſter-Shells in fine Powder, or the like; other- 
wife he will not thrive or eat his Hay; and alfo 
Exerciſe 1s one great Help towards removing the 


Complaint. 
The Hunzry The Hungry Evil in Horſes is the ſame that in 
Evil, Men we term Malacia and Bulimia, vulgarly called 


a Canine or Dog-like Appetite, although Bulimy 

ſignifes an Ox's Appetite. 
He Cue. The Cauſe of all theſe is Acid and Nidorous Cru- 

dities, of which I have juſt naw treated ; and as 
' The Cute. the Cure conſiſts in Abſorbent, Evacuant, and 
Stomachic Medicines as mentioned, I ſhall not 
take up the Reader's Time ſo much as to make a 
diſtin Chapter of it, but proceed to an Ac- 
count of the Diſtempers of the Guts, and firſt of 
the Colic, 


CHAP. . 
: Of the Colic, 


S the Colic is a Diſtemper which (as well as 
many more of the Stomach and Guts) pro- 

ceeds from Flatulence or Wind pent up, I muſt beg 
leave to explain what is meant by Carminative Me- 
dicines, or ſuch Medicines as are ſaid to expel Wind; 
and as the Nerves are frequently under great Diſor- 
ders from pent up Wind or Flatus's, what e 
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and expels ſuch Vapours, muſt be reckoned of great 
Service to thoſe Parts. | 
A gxeat many People ſeem to be Strangers to this Carminative 
Term,. I mean the Word Carminative, which does Medicines 
not appear to carry in it any Thing expreſſive of the nee. 
Medicinal Efficacies of thoſe Simples, which paſs 
under its Denomination. 
This Term certainly had its Riſe as thus apply'd, 
when Medicine was too much in the Hands of thoſe 
Jugglers, who, for Want of a true Knowledge in 
| their Profeſſion, brought Religion into their Party, 
) and what through Ignorance they were unable to do 
by rational Preſcription, and the Uſe of proper Me- 
dicines, they pretended to effect by Invocations, and 
the Correſpondence they kept with Heaven: Which 
Cant being generally, for the Surprize-ſake, couch'd 
N in ſome ſhort Verſes; the Word Carmen, which ſig- 
nifies a Verſe, was made alto to mean an Inchant- 
ment : Which, as it was a very good Cover for 
their Ignorance as well as their Knavery, was fre- 
quently made uſe. of to ſatisfy the People of the 
Operation of a Medicine they themſelves could not 
account for;.and as thoſe Medicines now under 
this Name are of ſome quick Efficacy, and the Con- 
ſequences thereof in many Inftances very great and 
ſurprizing, the moſt violent Pains ſometimes ariſing 
from pent up Wind, which immediately ceaſe upon 
its being diſperſed : For theſe Reaſons, I fay, ſuch 
Medicines as give Relief in this Caſe are more par- 
ticularly ſhled Carminatives, as if they cured by In- 
chantment ; the Complaint removed by them being 
ſo ſudden, that the ordinary Manner of Operation 
ol a natural Cauſe is not eaſily unagined to take 
Phace fo ſoon. 5 | 
But howſoever this Term came into the Proſeſ- 
ſion, its common Uſe has ſufficiently determined its 
Meaning; to wit, that whatſoever Medicines in- 
wardly, or Applications outwardly, expel or dif. 
perſe Wind, ſuch, I ſay, are ranked under the 
Claſs of Carminatives. | 
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Allthe Parts How ſuch Medicines diſperſe Wind may be con 
8 as 2 ceived, if we do but conſider, that all the Parts of 
ble: ara az the Body are perſpirable. Sanctorius, in his Medi- 
Wind in the cin Statica, determines all that is called Wind in 
Veſſels, &c, the Bowels to be ſuch perſpirable Matter as makes 
of the Body its Eſcape through the Coats of the Stomach and 
- _ — Guts. And this likewiſe happens to the Muſcular 
3 5 Parts; for ſuch perſpirable Matter oſten breaks out 
broke thro? and lodges amongſt the Muſcles, Cc. for ſome 
the Coats of Time. 
ech Veſſels. Now, whatſoever will rarefy and render thinner 
ſuch Collections of Vapours, muſt conduce to their 
utter Diſcharge out of the Body, and conſequently 
remove thoſe Uneaſineſſes which ariſe from their 
C2rMnative Detention. And as thoſe Things in Medicine which 


Medicines a 1 470 
+... ? paſs under this Denomination are warm, and con- 


ct watm A , 2 . 
Tatil ſiſt of very light ſubtile Parts, it is eaſy to conceive 
Parts, how a Mixture of ſuch Particles may agitate and 


rarefy thoſe Flatulences, ſo as to facilitate their Ex- 
pulſion; and more eſpecially when we conſider 
what a Help to this Purpoſe thoſe grateful Senſa- 
tions, Which ſuch Medicines give to the Fibres, 
may be; this cannot but invigorate their tonic 
Undulations or tremulous Motions, inſomuch that 
by Degrees the obſtructed Wind is diſlodged, and 

at laſt quite expelled. | 
If the Obſtruction is not great, as it ſeldom is in 
the Stomach, Inteſtines or Guts, by reaſon of their 
large Vent both upwards and downwards, the Rare- 
faction of the Wind upon taking ſuch a Medicine is 
often ſo ſudden, and its Diſcharge likewiſe, that it 
goes off like the Exploſion of Gun-Powder. In 
ne, all Things that warm, rarefy, and attenuate 
the obſtructed Humcurs, may. (according to the 
common Acceptation of this Term) be called Car- 

minative Medicines, | 

Before I proceed to an Account of the Colic, it 
may not be thought impertinent in me to deſcribe 
the Gut Colon in a Horfe, which differs from the 
Colon in Man, inaſmuch as in ow Ee 
three 
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three Guts, being (as it were) divided by two Necks 
(as they are termed by Hippotomiſts ) whereas in Man 
this Gut is ſeemingly but one; and in my Opinion, 
the Reaſon the Necks or narrow Places in the Colon 
of a Horſe are fo ordained by Nature, is, that the 
| Food (which is moſtly hard to digeſt) ſhould not 
| vals off before the Glands of the Inteſtines have 
. taken in and ſuck'd up what was neceſſary to lubri- 
| cate and make them ſlippery, as well as for other 
Reaſons hereafter ſet down in the following De- 
ſcription. | | 
The Colon of a Horſe, which (as I have ſaid) The Colon 
ſeems to be three Guts, by reaſon of the two Necks eo ng 
of about half a Yard in Length each, is drawn up © 
into many Cells or Purſes by Means of two Liga- 
ments, one of which runs along the Upper, and the 
other the Under Side of it, which, with the Aſſiſt- 
ance of a Valve or Flap at its Beginning, hinder 
the Excrements either from returning back into the 
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7 imall Guts, or falling too ſoon downward, as I juſt 
. now hinted, before the Chyle or Milky Subſtance 
. prepared from the Food be ſent into its proper Veſ- 
0 ſels. And indeed the Cæcum or Blind Gut, which 
t 1s the firſt of the three larger Guts, ſeems to be ſo 
d contrived in Manner of a Valve to hinder the Ali- 
ment and Chyle from paſiing too ſoon into the 
n Colon; for if the Aliment and Chyle were not in 
r lome Meaſure hindered in their Paſſage thro theſe 
þ large Guts, the Body could not be ſufficiently ſup- 
$ ply'd with Nouriſhment : And thoſe who pretend 
it that nothing can enter into the Maſs of Blood which 
n is injected by way of Clyſter, may go on in their 
0 Ignorance; but 1 am ſatisfied of the contrary, for 
e I have cured a great many People of Agues by ad- Agues cured 


miniftring the jeſuit's Bark in Clyſters, when the BY giving : 
Patient could not bear the Thoughts of it in any an 


Cyſers, 
it other Form. 

e The firſt of theſe Colons is about a Yard and 

e half in Length, the ſecond about a Yard, and the 

$ third, or that Part which joins to the Recgum or 
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Arſe-Gut, near fix Yards in Length; ſo that the 
Colon of a Horſe fourteen Hands high may be ſaid 
to be nearly eight Yards and a half long ; and from 
it along the Rectum or Straight-Gut to the Anus, 
where the Excrements are diſcharged, 1s not above 

Clyſers half a Yard; fo that it is plain Clyſters operate 

ſhould be moſtly in the Colon; tho' I muſt ſay they are 

tiven in given in too ſmall Quantities ; for what fignify 

large Quan- two Quarts of Liquor in a Gut nine Yards x 

5 and four or five Inches Diameter, in a natural State? 
But in the Colic it is fo diſtended with Flatu- 
lences, that its Diameter exceeds ſeven or eight 
Inches, as J have frequently obſerved in thoſe dy- 
ing of that Diſtemper, or, which is much the 
ſame, the Griping of the Guts. Now for a De- 

ſcription of the Colic, 

The Word The Word Colic, ſtrictly taken, ſignifies Diſ- 

er de- orders of the Colon only; but now generally it is 

. taken for any painful Diſorder of the Stomach, or 
troubled Urine, whether in Man or Brute Crea- 
tures. And from hence ariſe the common Di- 

Firſt, a Bili- ſtinctions of, Firſt, a Bilious Colic, which ſprings 

ovs Colic, from a Redundancy or Acrimony of Choler irritat- 

what. ing the Bowels, and ſo cauſing Gripings, and ge- 

The Cauſe, nerally a Lax or Scouring. - 

The Cure, The Cure of a Bilious Colic is performed by 
gently purging off and ſoftening the offending Hu- 
mours, which 1s- accompliſh'd by Lenitives and 
Emollients. The following Clyſter is very proper 
in the firſt Stage of this Diſtemper. 


A Clyger Take Malloau-Leawes, and Camomile-Floavers, of 
for the Co- each two Handfuls; Pellitory of the Wall, three 
. Handfuts ; Flowers of Elder, two Handfuls ; Juni- 
per Berries bruiſed, four Ounces : Boil theſe in four 

Darts of Rain-Water to three; then ſtrain and pre/s 

out the Liquor preity frongly, and add two Ounces of 

Leniticve Electuary; and give the Horſe the whole 

three Quarts by Way of Clyſter at once; for, Yu [ 
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have ſaid before, unleſs Clyſters be injected in large 
Quantities, they are but of ſmall Service. 


After the Colon and Straight Gut are cleanſed 
from Excrements by the Uſe of the aforefaid Clyſter, 
it may be needful to give him the following eaſy 
Purge. 


Take of Alexandrian Sena, (known by the pointed Purge in the 
Leaf, Brightneſs of Colour, and Quickneſs of Fla- Colic, 


vcur, ) two Ounces; Liquorice-Root, one Ounce ; 


Salt of Tartar, two Drachms; Carraavay Seeds, and 


freſheſt Juniper Berries, bruiſed, each one Ounce : 
Boil theſe in a Quart of Water to the Confumption 
of half; and then ſtrain and add Lenitive Eletuary, 
(as freſh as you can get it, for when old it is good 


for little) two Ounces ; and of good Canary half 


a Pint. Give it the Horſe in the Morning rather 
more than Milk-warm; and keep him warm cover'd 
for ſome Days. 


It is common in Caſes of the Colic in Horſes for Opiates dan- 


Farriers to give Venice Treacle, Mithridate, or Dia- gerous in the 
firſt Stage of 


the Bilious 


ſcordium, in their Cordial Drinks, and often in large 
Quantities by way of Clyſter, and this in the firſt 
Stage of the Diſtemper; which ſo locks up the 
Cauſe of it in the Guts, that it is all one in Effect, 
as if you ſet the Muzzle of a Piſtol to the Horſe's 
Fundament, and let fly, in Hopes to clear the Way 

of all Obſtructions at once. þ © $5 
Indeed, after the Cauſe of the Diſorder is re- 
moved by Lenient Purgatives, Clyſters, &c. as be- 
fore preſcribed, it is abſolutely neceſſary warm 
Oęiates ſhould be adminiſter'd, ſometimes by way 
of Clyſter, ſometimes by the Mouth; for altho' 
theſe Sorts of Medicines are (as I have ſaid) of ſuch 
dangerous Conſequence in the Beginning of the 
Diſeaſe, yet are they requiſite to finiſh the Cure, 
and allay the Tumult of the Bowels, which other- 
wile ends in Superpurgation, or ſuch a Lax. or 
Scouring 
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Scouring as may cauſe the Horſe to void moſt of the 
Mucus or ſlippery Matter, which ſhould defend the 
inner Membranes of the Guts from the Eroſion and 
Acrimony of the Juices : Therefore, when it is pro- 
perly judged that the Cauſe of the Diſorder is taken 
away, let the following Mixture be given inwardly, 


Take a Quart of Canary, or for Want of that a 
Quart of warm Beer; diſſolue about the Bigneſs of 
an Feg of my Cordial Ball in it, and an Ounce of 
Venice Treacle, or Mithridate: To which may be 
added (if the Horſe ſcour more than ordinary) One 
Hundred Drops of Liquid Laudanum, and the like 
Number of Tin&ure of Caſtor. Stir it well before 
you give it. 


The Purge, Clyſter, Ic. may be repeated accord- 


ing as there is Need: But give no Opiates in the 


Beginning of the Diſtemper ; for, notwithſtanding 
J have as great a Veneration for Opiates as the 
Gentleman who aid, V there awas no Opium, he 
awould be no Phyſician ; yet I am fſatished the Secret 
hes in the Adminiſtration, not in the Knowledge of 
good or bad Drugs. And this Secret will ſtill re- 
main in the Hands (or rather Heads) of a very few, 
altho* Books upon the Subject of Phyſic were 
every Day publiſhed. And no doubt the true Rea- 
ſon of this is owing to the indolent and ſluggiſh 
Temper of Mankind, which ſo bewitches them, 
that they will not take Pains to ſearch after Truth; 
Mathematics, Mechanics, Natural and Experi- 
mental Philoſophy, being meer Bugbears to them ; 
ſo that they are contented to jog on in the old blind 
Road of Ignorance, and preſcribe Medicines in ſpite 
of Nature and their Stars, and without knowing, 
or being able to give any tolerable Account of the 
Modus Operandi, a Knowledge fo eſſentially neceſ- 


ſary in the Cure of Diſeaſes. Theſe are the Men 


who have not the V for the Wherefore, and 
whoſe Faith or chief Reliance is upon the Number 


of Drugs in the Preſcription, not at all 9 
the 
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the Baſis or principal Ingredient, to which the Cure 
(if any be wrought) is attributable. h 

During the Ule of Opiates (which may be given 
every other Day for two or thtee Turns, ) it is proper 
to give the Horſe a Solution of Gum Arabic in the 
Water he drinks, which may be thus prepared. 
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Take an Ounce of Gam Arabic; bruiſe it, and The Gum 
boil it in a Quart of Water, till *tis diffolved ; then 3 
mix it with half a common Pail full of cold Water, . 


and Oatmeal; and let the Horſe drink this Sort of 
Water Mlk-warm for ſome Time, to wit, for a 
Mich; and by that Time it may be ſuppoſed that 
the Inſide of the Guts is well imbued with ſlippery 
Matter to defend them from acrimonious or ſharp 
Juices, 


I hope I need not tell the Reader that moderately Exerciſe 
walking the Horſe will do him good in the Colic, Proper in 


ſeeing that moderate Exerciſe is proper in moſt Diſ- 
tempers, excepting Fevers, in which the Blood is 
already at too high a Pitch to admit of it. 


mo 


ſt Diſ- 
tempers. 


The famous Baglivi was of Opinion, that the Baglivi's 
Seat of the Bilious Colic is in the Me/entery, or what Opinion of 
we call the Nez in Brute Creatures; and therefore the Bilious 


he ordered his Patients, when the Diſtemper was 
ſtubborn, to take a Journey, that the Body might 
be ſhaken up and exerciſed by Riding for ſome 
Days, and the Fibres of the Meſentery, which by 
long Pain were relaxed, might aſſume their former 
Oſcillations to eradicate nnd expel the diſtemper'd 
Impurities ; after which he orders a Semicupium or 
warm Bath, wherem the Patient fits up to the 
Navel for ſome Time : But as this laft cannot 
welt be done for a Horſe in the Colic, tho' moſt 
certainly if he was nearly over Head in warm 
Water it might be exceeding proper; yet I ſay, as 
this is ſcarcely practicable upon Horſes, we muſt 
content ourſelves with Exerciſe, giving them now 
and then an eaſy Trot, to ſhake the Guts a little, 

2 which 


Colic, 
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Secondly, 
The Windy 
Colic, 

The Signs. 


The Cauſe, 


The Cure, 
Back-rake- 
ing what, 
and how 


perform'd, 
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which will greatly aſſiſt in diſlodging the Enemy, 
Permit me now to give an Account, Secondly, 
the Flatulent or Windy Colic. 

The Flatulent or Windy Colic ſhews itſelf by 
Pain in the Bowels, and: proceeds from Wind pent 
up there, which gives the Horſe ſuch Pains and 
convulſive Twitchings, that he will oftentimes lie 
down, tumble, and ſtart up agadn haſtily, and ſtrike 
his Belly with his hinder Feet, and ſtamp with his 
fore Feet, and forſake his Food. Theſe are the 
moſt common S1gns of a. Flatulent Colic, and the 
Divine Contriver of all Things hath wiſely order' 
(both in Brute and Human Creatures) that the 
Colon ſhould ſurround the whole Abdomen or lower 
Belly, and with the Rectum (before deſcribed) touch 
all the Parts contain'd in it; ſo that by immediate 
Fomentation with Clyſters, we might eaſe ſuch 
Parts of their Maladies: I ſay, this we have to 
praiſe God for, as well as for the reſt of his won- 
drous Works. 

The Cauſe (as I have ſaid) is from pent up 
Wind, which for the moſt Part is occaſion'd from 
the Excrement or Dung's being too long retain'd, 
which renders the Juices viſcid and ropy, ſo that 
the windy Flatulence cannot eafily break through. 

I remember ſome. Author or other that fays, 
« Flatulences or windy. Diſorders are bred in the 
«- Stomach and Bowels by a vicious Fermentation, 
excited by a preternatural Acid in a viſcid Sub- 
« je, and that the Cure conſiſts in Digeſtive and 
« Evacuating Medicines, together with a regular 
«© Diet.” | a 

This Deſcription is ſuccinct: and clear, fo that [ 
need not trouble the Reader any farther, only in 
ſetting down my own Thoughts as to the Cure. 

Firſt, If you ſuſpe& that the Flatulence proceeds 
from harden'd Dung, the Horſe muſt be Back-raked, 
as the Farriers call it, which is done by anointing 
the Hand very well with any Sort of Oil or Butter, 
and by little and little, fetching out his Excrements, 


as 
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ay. as far as the Farrier can well put his Arm into the 
of Fundament : But I adviſe every Gentleman to pitch 
upon a Perſon to do this Friendly Office, who has 
by a Hand and Arm of the ſmaller Size: For ſome are 
ent ſo large and brawny, that unleſs the Horſe was of 
nd the larger Sort, there would be ſome Danger of an 
lie Inflammation in the Straight- Gut, which would be 
tke of far greater Concern than the Gripes. 
his After the Horſe has been Back-raked, in two 
the Hours Time give him the Clyſter as preſcribed for 
the the Colic. 
r'd Mr. Gib/on very much extols a Clyſter he preſents 
the us with for Pains in the Guts, after the groſſer Ex- 
ver crements have been diſcharged by ſuch Clyſter as I 
ich juſt now mention'd. His Clyſter is this: 
ate 
ich Take Red Reſe-Leaves, two Handfuls; Tops of Mr. Gibſon's 
to lefſer Centaury, and Normauood, of each one Hand- Clyſter for 


on- ful : Boil them in two Quaris of Water to three — in the 
Pints; and in the Decection diſſolve two Ounces of W 

up Diaſcordium, and half a Pint of Treacle Water, or 

Om Spirit of Wine. | 


'd, 

nat The Baſis of this Compoſition lies in the Opium 
1. and other warm Ingredients of the Diaſcordium, 
ys, So that in the main, if the Diaſcordium was only 
the mixed with three Pints of warm Punch, it would 


pn; be full as good as Mr. Gib/on's Red Raſe-Leawves, 

ib- Tops of Centaury, &c. Therefore I ſhall humbly 

nd offer an Amendment, or rather a more. proper 

lar Clyſter in the Place of his, which, he ſays, lies ſo 
cordially in the Bowels. It is this: 


. 0 

_— 3 
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in Take Camomile Flowers, two Handfuls ; Ani- A Clyſter 
feeds, and leſſer Cardamems bruiſed, of each one for Wind in 
ds Ounce ; Long Pepper, half an Ounce. Boil theſe in the Guts, 
d, foe Quarts of Water to three; and add thereto, 
ng when ftrain'd, three Ounces of my Cordial Ball; 
ap half a Pint of Brandy or Rum, and 7 an Ounce 
ts, of Oil of Amber : And give it thę Horſe by a long 
4 Clyſter- 
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Clyſter-Pipe, and tie his 'Tail down to his Tuel for 
ſome Time. 


I can ſee the Reader ſmile at finding the Cordial 
Ball come into the Compoſition of a Clyſter ; but 
he may be eaſy when I aſſure him, that there are 
ſeveral Things really mixed and incorporated in that 
Ball, which are proper by way of Clyſter; more 
particularly, Oil of Aniſeeds is a noble Thing, by 
Van Helmont ſtiled Solamen Inteftinorum, it is of ſo 
great Eſteem and Account in the Cure of Flatulent 

iſorders of the Guts. 

De Grey has the following Cordial Drink in the 
Chapter of the Colic. 


Take of White Wine, a Quart; Fenugreek Seed, 
Bay-Berries, and Pepper, of. each four Ounce: ; 
Grains of Paradiſe, and Ginger, of each one Ounce; 
Water Crefſes, two Handfuls ; Sengreen, one Pound; 
Mint, one Handful : Stamp the Herbs, and found 
the Spices ; then ſtrain it, and fut to it of Live. 
Honey, two Spoonfuls ; and gipe it the Horſe Blood. 


WAarmm. 


Notwithſtanding De Grey's great Experience in 
Farriery, I think the Quantity of Pepper too great 
in this Mixture to be given by the Mouth; not 
do I fee what Buſineſs the Sengreen, as he calls it, 
or Houſe-Leek, has to do in ſo warm a Compoſi- 
tion ; that Herb being known, even by the common 
People, as an exceeding great Cooler ; and it really 
is ſo, inſomuch that I have ſeen the unſkilful Ap- 
plication of it to a Burn or Scald, fo cool and de- 
ſtroy the natural Heat of the Part, that a Mortif- 
cation or Gangrene has been threatened for ſome 
conſiderable Time after it. Therefore I think the 
Sengreen ſuperfluous, and contrary to the main In- 
tention of the Drink ; unleſs De Grey thought he 
had put too much Pepper down' in his Preſcription, 


and fo thought proper to cool it with the Juice of 
: Heuſe- 
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Touſe-Leek : But even this would be a ſtrange round- | 


about Way of preſcribing, and fomething agreeable 


o the old Family Receipts ſo much eſteem'd by 
good Houſewives, c. But if the Horſe be a 
Ston'd Horſe that is troubled with the Colic or 
Gripes, this Iaſt-mentioned Author very merrily 
adviſes he ſhould have a Mare, eſpecially if he is 
ſo afflicted that he cannot piſs; and adds, that it 
prevents ſundry Sorts of Sickneſs and Diſeaſes, and 
rengthens Nature. 

Now De Grey was no Philoſopher, otherwiſe he 
muſt have known, that the oftener any Spring is 
ewound up to its Height, it every Time loſes ſome- 
bing (ths perhaps very inconſiderable of its Elaj- 
zicity; and for this very Reaſon Coition can in no 


wiſe ſtrengthen Nature; for Omne Animal poft Coi- 


um hebes. 

If the Colic or Griping of the Guts cauſe a 
Stoppage of the Horſe's Water, it moſtly proceeds 
from harden'd Excrements, which ſo preſs the Neck 
of the Bladder, that the SphinFer Yefice cannot 
ſufficiently be dilated for the Paſſage of the Urine : 

Therefore in ſuch Caſe Back-rake him, and give A Clyſter 
him the Clyſter for Wind as before mentioned, when the 
only adding half a Pound of any common Oil to it, Senne of 
which will lubricate, and make ſlippery the ſtraight 9 
Gut, Sc. ſo that the Dung may ſlide more eaſily hardened 
along it. Excrements, 

There is a very proper and eaſily prepared Cly- 
ſer in Mr? Gib/or's Book, which will excite the 
Periſtaltic Motion of the Guts, and forward the 
Expulſion of the Excrement. It is this : * Take Mr. Gibſun's 
* Beef Broth, (but in my Thoughts any Sort of Broth Clyſter for 
% Fleſp,) two or three Quarts; one Handful of the ſame. 
* Salt, and _ a Pound of Butter : Mix, and make 
% Cher to be injected very warm.” 

I ſhall cloſe this Chapter with a Hiſtory relating An Account 
to the Caſe I am treating of; which is of a Dragoon , N 
Horſe that died of the Farrier, who (hke many ieee 

len in another Profeſſion) was ignorant of the. 

Structure 


Horſe has 2 
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Structure and Mechaniſm of the Creature, which 
was the Subject of his Art, as Mr. G7 n hand- 
ſomely expreſſes it, in Page 134 of his Farrit 
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Guide; the Story is as follows: 1 
Mr. Gib/on tells us, „that a Dragoon Horſe in * 4 
cc 


«ce 
«c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
«c 
cc 
ec 


cc 


not otherwiſe to be moved with the ſtrongel 


the Regiment to which he belonged, after a ful 
five Weeks March, coming to ſtand at his Eat 
grew exceeding Coſtive, and had his Fundamen 
and Sheath much ſwelled, and that he was com. 
mitted to the Care of one, who was tolerahly 
well ſkill'd in many of the common Things; bu 
being wholly unacquainted with the StruQur 
and Mechaniſm of that Creature, which was the 
Subject of his Art, committed a grand Miſtake 
in giving him a ſtrong Doſe of Purging Phyſc, 


There being no Vent for a Paſſage of the E. h 5 

crements downwards, and the Horſe having nd ay" 
Capacity to vomit, and difgorge himſelf upward, Wl... 
he was put into the moſt violent Agony imayin rom 
able, and at laſt died in ſtrong Convulſions.“ 5 
Mr. Gi4/en goes on ſaying, “ that pert aps ti * - 
Man might have ſucceeded in Caſes of leſs Ob- 2 | 
ſtinacy, and where there was little or no Swe- En 4 
ling of the Fundament; and that if there had 


been a Poſſibility of making the Horſe vomit, 
he might have ſucceeded even in this Caſe ; fa 
then the Phyſic would have gone off that Way, 
and after ſeveral Diſcharges - the Mouth, the 
Remainder might have gone downwards, as f 
oftentimes happens to Human Bodies; becaul 
the ſtraining to vomit makes a ſtrong Compre- 
ſion of the Muſcles of the lower Belly, which 
greatly forwards the Dejections by the Funds 
ment: And therefore in ſome obſtinate Caſes af 
this Nature, the beſt Phyſicians have order'd 
Vomits with Succeſs. But as it is quite other- 
wiſe with Horſes ; and that their Stomachs ar 


$:imuli, than only to create Sickneſs, and caul 
them to ſlaver a little; Purging is not to be a 
6 tempted 
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« tempted in any ſtubborn Coſtiveneſs, but by 
« Clyſters.“ 

This Account, and Mr. Gib/on's Obſervations 
upon it, are well worth obſerving; and _— 
he ſays he belong'd to a Regiment, I am ſure by 
his Manner of Writing that he was no common 
arrier ; for not one that ever I talked with, or 
whoſe Works I have read, comes any thing 
near Mr. Gib/on's Way of Reaſoning : But, on the 
ther hand, the Diſcourſe of the Modern, and 
he Writings of the Ancient Farriers, agree in 
his, to wit, that they are equally a Compoſition 
of Nonſenſe, and unintelligible Jargon, built upon 
alſe Principles. 

There are three different Sorts of Colics more Three dif- 
han the two I have mention'd, which are incident ferent Sorts 
to Human Bodies, to wit, the Hy/teric-Colic, the ef Colics. 
Nervous-Colic, amd laſtly the Stone-Colic, ariſin 
from Irritations of Stone and Gravel in the K1d- 
eys, and urinary Paſſages, and cauſing violent Pain 
dy Conſent of Parts: But as theſe three Kinds are 
wot common to Horſes, I beg leave to proceed to 
an Account of what we call a Diarrhea in Men, 
ut a Lax or Scouring in Horſes. 


; for g 
Way, 

, the HAT. M. 

— Of the Lax or a, an acer. 

13 | Shall not trouble the Reader with a tedious 
» 1 Deſcription of the ſeveral different Kinds of 
les of steneſſes or Scouring, by reaſon ſuch Account 


would rather tend to embarraſs than edify the 
eader. Therefore I ſhall content myſelf wich as 


. uccint and brief a Deſcription as may be. 

gel. Lax or Scouring in Horſes, is a frequent The Signe. 

cauſe iſcharge of Thin, Watery, Mucous, Phlegmy, 

be at "thy, Fat, Choleric, Black Matter, by the Fun- 
nent; and this is moſtly with, tho? ſometimes | 


without 
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his Turnep-Poultis, I ſhall offer a Cordial Stom 


A Cordial 


Carminative he leer, of cach an Ounce ; Juniper-Berries, fil 


Drench tor 
the Lax or 
Scouring. 
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without Excrements ; and commonly, but not a 
ways, attended with Griping Pains in the Gutz, 
If the Cauſe of this Diſtemper is any Error i 
the Horſe's Food, Water, or Exerciſe, the Remo 
of ſuch Cauſe 1s the better Half of the Cure. 
Then from whatſoever Cauſe the Scouring pn 
ceeds, the Stomach is to be ſtrengthened, and ſud 
Things given inwardly as abſorb Acids; both whid 
Forms I have mention'd before: However, thattk 
Reader may not be at the Trouble of looking bad, 
wards, I ſhall again name ſome Drugs, which u 
proper in ſuch Caſes ; and, firſt, I think if you git 
the Horſe pretty well of my Cordial Ball, either h 
way of Bolus, or diſſolved in Wine or Beer, iti 
as good as moſt Things I can order. Howe 
leſt it may be thought that I intended to make thi 
Cordial Ball as univerſal as Capt. Burdon has mat 


chic Drink, (or Drench) as follows: 
Take Anijeeds, Carraway-ſeeds, and Cardom: 


Ounces ; bruiſe the Seeds and Berries, and put tha 
into five Pints of Mint-Water ; then add to then tu 
Ounces of Venice Treacle, or Mithridate. Boil tot 
Conſumption of half; then ftrain out the Liquor, au 
add to it half a Pint of good Red Port Wine, ai 
half a Pound of Treacle. 


This may be prepared for about two Shilling 
and he who will not lay out ſo ſmall a Matter h 
right, good Drink for his Horſe, ought to trudge & 
Foot: But I have one Thing to ſay for it; it 150 
ſo dear as Mr. Gib/or's Clyſter for the Lax or Scou! 


ing, Page 137, where he orders three Ounce: of 0 [ 
of Rue, at a Time, which will coſt thirty Shilling aL 
unleſs the Apothecaries can make you believe in: 
common Oil, in which Rue has been infuſed, BU = 

01 


good as the Chymical Oil, tho? there's no Comp 


riſon between them. V 
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As to Medicines which abſorb Acids, they are The Virtues 
all the Tefacea or Shelly Powders, ſuch as Coral, of Teſtace- 
Pearl, Crabs-Eyes, Burnt-Hartſhorn, Oyſter-Shells, 2 
in Powder, or the like. And if you aſk for any of 

the firſt Sort, *tis ten to one the Apothecaries will 

only let you have of the laſt; which really is no 

great Cheat, ſince it is every Whit as good as any 

of them, though it may be afforded ſor a Penny an 

Ounce in very fine Powder; and it ſhould be finely 

powder'd, or, like the reſt of the Teſacca, tis not of 

near ſo much Service. 

There is a very fine white Oyſter-Shell gather'd 

upon the Sea-Shores, which the Lenden Druggiſts 
vend to their young Cuſtomers in the Country for 
a Groat or Sixpence a Pound : But if you throw a 
Parcel of large or any Oyſter-Shells upon Walls or 
Out-houſes, to blanch or whiten with the Weather, 
Sun, Tc. the Powder of them will be as good as 
any; but it muſt be fo prepared by grinding upon 
a Marble with Water, that you cannot feel it gritty 
in the Teeth ; for unleſs theſe Powders are thus 
managed, as I ſaid before, they are not of much 
Service. 

Molten Greaſe is only a fat or oily Scouring, Molten 
and ariſes from a Colliquation or Melting of the Oreaſe. 
Fat of the Body. 

In all Kinds of Looſeneſſes or Scourings, the 
Horſe's Drink ſhould be ſparing and moderate ; for 
if he be allow'd to take too much Liquid, it will 
rather encourage than abate the Flux or Scouring ; 
and in all his Water let him have Gum Arabic diſ- 
ſolved in it, according to the Direction given in the 
Gun Arabic Water for the wet Gripes or Colic, 
when there happens a Purging along with it. 

It 15 a nice Thing to judge rightly when to ſtop 
a Looſeneſs, and when to encourage it: Therefore, 
in the firſt place, if the Horſe's Appetite be good, 
and that he has pretty well of Fleſh upon his Back, 
do not immediately go about to ſtop his Scouring; 
tor it may be, and very often is the Out-let by which 
Nature 
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The Aftrin= "Take Red Roſe-Leawves (or the dry'd Buds whit 
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Nature is working off ſome latent Enemy, which, if WW ; 
retain'd in the Blood a while longer, would bring on þ 
dangerous Diſtempers, as Fevers, &c. Therefore, 0 
I fay, do not immediately ſtop the Scouring, (if the 10 


Horſe take Food ſufficiently to withſtand it,) but t 
rather give him warm white Water with Gum Arabi ir 
for a while, to try how Matters go. Yet if hi tl 


Scouring continue too long, and that he purge of t 
the very Mucus of the Bowels, which the ignorant 
Grooms and Farriers often miſtake for a good Omen, 
when they think that the Horſe's parting with ſuc 
Stuff muſt certainly do him Service; whereas (as! 
have already ſaid) this very mucous ſlimy Matte 
is as neceſſary for lining the Inſide of the Bowelz 
and defending them from ſharp irritating Humoun 
which paſs theo them, as the Chyle 1s to ſupply 
Nouriſhment to all Parts of the Body; I ſay, if the 
Lax or Scouring continues too long upon him, git 


him the following Drink. 


the Apothecarics keep, ) two Ounces ; Yellow Sanders 
three Ounces ; Termentil-Root, four Ounces : Bruiſt 
and boil theſe in two Quarts of Water to one ; thi 
ftrain, and add of choice toaſted Rhubarb in fu 


Poxwder, half an Ounce ; Syrup of dry'd Roſes, thrit 1 
Ounces : Mix, and give it the Horſe in a Morning to e 
Milk-warm. Out 
Lixi 

We do not certainly know the Plant of which Wi extr 
Rhubarb is the Root, tho? it is probably a Species WM whe: 
of Lapathum or Dock, call'd by Herman, Lap. purp 
thum Sinenſe; and Muntingius, in his Book De Je gent 
Herba Bullanica, pretends to have cultivated it u mac! 


Holland, yet I do not think he could do it to a") Bl Han 
great Perfection. WM eps 

We have a Root in England ſomething like th quen 
Turkey, or rather the Ea/t-India Rhubarb, called Wl ſelf i. 
Rhaponticum or Monk's Rhubarb ; but it 18 eaſily count 


diſtinguiſhed from the Foreign Sorts, by a ſlim Urin: 
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mucous Taſte which it leaves in the Mouth, and 
becauſe when it is cut it appears regularly marbled, 
of a Red, White, or Yellow Colour; and theſe Co- 
lours are diſpoſed in a radiated Manner. 'This Sort, 
to wit, Monk's Rhubarb, is a ſtanding Ingredient 
in the Medicated Ales or Diet-Drinks intended for 
the Cure of the Jaundice, and removing Foulneſs of 
the Urinary Paſſages ; which it does by its deterſive 
Quality, for it does not come up to a Purge. 


beſt ; it is of a bright yellowiſh Colour, and of a 
Nutmeg-Grain, if tis good; tho” a deal of the beſt 
Pieces will be decay'd in every Parcel you look upon. 
There is ſome comes from China, and other Parts of 
the Eaſt-Indies, but not ſo much in Eſteem as this 
from the Levant, being of a darker Colour, more 
feetid in Smell, and is not eaſily powder'd ; tho? 
that from the Eaft-Indies is more Purgative, eſpe- 
cially in Infuſion, but has not ſo much of the 
Aſtringent Quality ſo efficacious in Diarrhœas or 
ich Looſeneſſes, and Dyſenteries or Bloody Flux; and 
der; that Sort which is accounted the fineſt is very little 
;rui/t WY Purgative, but is much preferable in all the Inten- 
ther WR tions of a Reſtringent, and for this Reaſon it is beſt 
nin Fluxes of all Kinds. 
thre The Purgative Quality of Rhubarb ſeems moſtly 
ning to conſiſt in its Gummy Parts, by reaſon it is drawn 
out beſt with watry Diſſolvents impregnated with a 
Lixivial Salt, as Salt of Tartar, or the like; and 
extreme Drying deſtroys its Purgative Quality; 
wherefore it is frequently order'd to. be toaſted on 
purpoſe to make it leſs Purgative, and more Aftrin- 
gent or Binding ; and nothing ftrengthens the Sto- 
mach and Bowels more than this Drug in the 
Hands of a judicious Preſcriber : Nor do the Kid- 
neys lie too remote for its Influences ; for it fre- 
quently paſſes ſo much that Way as to diſcover it- 
elfin the Colour of the Urine : And upon this Ac- 
count it is good in Obftruftions of the Reins and 
Urinary Paſtages, whether from Sabulous and Gra- 
L velly 
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velly Concretions, or otherwiſe ; and in the Jayn. 
dice it almoſt paſſes for infallible. 

The Price this Drug moſtly bears makes the 
Aſtringent Purges for Scouring either a high or low 
Price ; for the reſt of the Ingredients may be had 
for about 1s. 8d. but Rhubarb coſts the Apothe- 
caries (I mean the choice Sort) from 15. 6d. pe- 
Ounce to 5s. and ſometimes more. It is now 
worth about three Pounds three Shillings per Pound; 
but ſurely it has been cheaper when Mr. 670% 
order'd three Ounces in a Drench ror this Purpoſe, 
Page 137, of his Book. 

After the Uſe of the Aftringent Purge, let the 
Horſe have ſome of the Cordial Ball in Red Wine 
or Beer, with a Nutmeg grated into it, and about 
an Ounce of Fenice Treacle, or Mithridate, and a 
little common Treacle to make it taſte better; for 
in the main, one ſhould ſtudy a Horſe's Palate as 
well as a Man's, ſeeing they are often much ſicker 
than human Bodies can be, by reaſon they cannot 
vomit, but with ſuch Difficulty as is enough to 
deſtroy the very Frame and Nature of them ; tho' 
I have heard a Farrier ſay he could make a Horſe 
vomit any Time, and at laſt I obtain'd a Diſcovery 
of the Secret, which really 1s enough to make the 
DI vomit ; for it was a Bolus made of Sirreve- 
rence or Human Dung, begging the Reader's Par- 
don, which this fooliſh Fellow had a Way of forcing 
down the poor Creature's Throat with his Hand, 

One would be ſurprized to find the old Farners 
preſcribe ſuch out- of- the way Medicines, (tho? their 
Mixtures deſerve not the Name of Medicines) 
particularly in this Caſe, De Grey tells us, that a 
Flux or Scouring proceeds from eating Feathers, 
Hen-Dune, Sc. and is not content till he has 
made the Horſe ſwallow the Guts of a great Chick- 
en for a Cure. But as the Recipe 1s not worth 
tranſcribing, I ſhall not trouble the Reader with it. 


However, leſt the Aſtringent Purge 3 ſet 
| own 


— 


town be thought too dear, I ſhall name an Aſtrin- 
gent Mixture of a low Price, 
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Take of Roch-Alom, one Ounce ; Armenian Bole, The Attrine 
an Ounce and a half; put theſe into a Quart of Milk, Sent Mix- 
when they are poauder d, and flir it over the Fire *© 
till it turns to a Curd; then give it the Horſe all 
at once. 


And I hope the Reader will remember the Gum 
Arabic Water, as before preſcribed, and continue 
the Uſe of it for ſome Time after the Looſeneſs is 
ſtopp'd; for Example, I think a Week may be ſuf- 
ficient ; and if an Ounce of Burnt Hartfhorn in 
Powder be mix'd with each half Pail-full of ſuch 
medicated Water, it will ſtill make it better, and 
I think no Horſe will refuſe drinking 1t. 

It has been obſerved, that Both Human and Brute 
Creatures which die of the Flux, eſpecially if any 
ot Blood be mix'd with the Stools, their Inteſtines or 
Guts are mortified or gangren'd at leaſt three Days 
before their Death, and it is then that Thirſt is no 


le longer troubleſome, and that the extreme Parts, as 
Ty the Limbs, Sc. grow cold and ſtiff. 

he Mr. Gib/or thinks the Bloody-Flux a Diſtemper 
os to which Horſes are not ſubject, and with him Sol- 


lez/ell; but other Authors tell us they have ſeen 
ng many afflicted with it; and as it is a Profuſion, or 
Superabundance of Pancreatic and Bihous Juices, 
which being diſcharged from the Sweet-bread and 
Gall-bladder into the Inteſtines, cauſes an Irritation, 
and preat Influx of Blood thither ; I ſay, as this is 
the Caſe of a Bloody-Flux, I ſee no Reaſon why 
Horſes as well as Men may not be afflicted with it. 

Laſtly, When there is Blood diſcharged by the Dyſentery 
Guts, give the following Powder in warm Claret, or Bloody- 
if you love your Horſe, and would not loſe a Hog Flux. 
for a Halfpenny-worth of Tar. 
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Take Powder of Oy/ter-Shells, three Ounces ; Con- 
trayerva-Root, and Virginia Snake-Reot, of each 
one Ounce ; Cinnamon, and Tormentil-Root, of each 
half an Ounce ; Saffron, and Cochineal, of each tauo 
Drachms, Powder all well, and mix for fix Papers, 
to be given the Horſe two every Day in warm Red 
Wine or Beer for three Days, keeping him cover'd 
well, and no Hay before him for two Hours after 
the Drink ; and ſometimes may be added to each 
Doſe one Ounce of Diaſcordium with the Wine, 


Mr. Gib/on mentions a Lientery or Flux when 
the Chyle is diſcharged with the Excrements, which 
Diſtemper is common in Human Bodies; and is 
occaſioned from the Mouths of the Lacteals being 
ſtopt by ſlimy Matter, fo that the Chyle cannot 
enter, but 1s forced forward, and voided with the 
Excrements. This Diſorder in Men is ſometimes 
call'd the Cæliac Paſſion, but I cannot believe Horſes 
are much ſubject to it, by reaſon their Exerciſe 
guards them from 1t. 

The Cure of this Sort of Flux, (according to 
modern Practice) is by warm A/ringents only. 
Begin with the Aftringent Purge before ſet down 
for a Lax or Scouring ; after which, give the fol- 
lowing Infuſion by a Pint at a Time every Morning 
while it laſts, 


Take Zedoary Reot, and Gentian, of each half 
an Ounce; Orange Peel, and Winter's Bark, of 
each an Ounce ; choiceſt Myrrh in Powder, half an 
Ounce ; Flowers of Camomile, and leſſer Centaury, 
ef each half a Handful ; Mace, and Clowes, of each 
{2vo Drachms : Beat all theſe groſly together, and 
infuſe them in a Gallon of good Red Port, if the 
Horſe is worth it, if not you may uſe Streng Beer 
in its Stead, tho? the firſt is much better if you wall 
go to the Price of it, and have Judgment enough 
not to be impoſed on by the Vintners. 

When 
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When you uſe it, which may be after two Days 
cold Infuſion, you ſhould add to every Doſe you 
give the Horſe about two Ounces of Syrup of dried 
Roſes, and give it Milk-warm ; but leſt the Apo- 
thecaries impoſe ſome other Syrup upon you in the 
Place of the Syrup of dried Roſes, 1 ſhall ſet down 
a Recipe for an excellent Reſtringent Syrup, which 
'tis Pity but all Apothecaries and Farriers ſhould 
keep. 


1 


© Vs Jv 


F XY ae ey 


Take Oak Bark, one Pound ; Pomegranate Shells, An excel- 
Roots of Tormentil, and Biſtort, of each two Ounces ors > 
boil them in a Gallon of Spring-Water to three binding * 
N Pounds, or three Pints ; ftrain the Liquor, and let Syrup. 
h it ſettle till fine; which pour off as clear as may be. 
$ To the Liquor add Juice of Sloes, and Barberries, of 


4 each a Pint; which boil and evaporate to one Pint; 
t 


then add fine Sugar, two Pounds, and boil to the Con- 
/iftence of a Syrup. 


This makes a Syrup fo reſtringent and binding, 
that it may be truſted to in Fluxes, even by itſelf, 
Where ſuch Things are wanted, and fo ſtrengthens 
0 the Stomach, and braces the Fibres, that it will in 
| Human Bodies (eſpecially in Children) cure Agues 
or Intermitting Fevers ; however, a great deal of 
the Jeſuit's Bark may be ſpared, was this Syrup 
contrived into all the Forms convenient for it, or 
the Bark made up into Bolus's with it. 

Laſtly, I ſhall cloſe this Chapter with a Clyſter 
from Mr. G:b/on, as order'd in a Bloody-Flux ; tho? 
that Author very ingenuouſly confeſſes he never ſaw 
a Horſe ſeized with ſuch a Diſtemper, yet believes 
ſome may have it, as it is not inconſiſtent with the 
Cconomy of that Animal. 

The Clyfter is this, and I think as well contrived 
as poſſible, where the Caſe is within the Reach of 
ſuch Things ; and if it don't operate when given 
as a Clyſter, I ſee no Harm can accrue from its 
being given by the Mouth. | 
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Mr. Gibſon's ** Take a Quart of Forge-Water, (the older, m 
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© doubt, the better; boil in it four Ounces of Oal- 
„% Bark; two Ounces of Tormentil- Root; Balau- 
& ſtines or Pomegranate Flowers, and Red Roſe Bud; 
* dried, of cach a Handful ; and to the ſtrain'd De- 
© coftion add three Ounces of Diaſcordium, one Ounce 


„ Mithridate, and half a Drachm of Opium.” 


InjeR it warm with a long Pipe, &c. but if it be 
given by the Mouth, which I think is the more 
eftectual Method in ſuch Caſes, ſeeing (as I ſaid 
before) the Cauſe may lie more remote within the 
Inteſtines or Guts than the Clyſter can be injected 
with the longeſt Pipe of the Kind: Therefore, I 
ſay, when it is deſigned for inward Uſe by the 
Mouth, you mutt put in only half the Quantity of 
the Diaſcordium, Mithridate, and Opium, and then 
it will be an efficacious and ſafe Medicine to ſtop 
Purgings of any Kind. 

J ſhall now proceed to give an Account of thoſe 
troubleſome Reptiles to which both Man and Horſe 
are ſo ſubject, that inſtead of devouring us when we 
are dead, I am ſurprized they do it not while we 
are living, to wit, Worms of all Kinds. 


. HK. XVI. 
Of Worms, Bots and Truncheons. 


ORSES are exceedingly fubject to Worms, 

Bots and Truncheons. By Worms the Far- 

riers underſtand thoſe that are bred in the Maw or 
Stomach ; but there 1s great Reaſon to belicve that 
no Worms are bred there, though many are of a 
different Opinion, For, as Mr. Gi4/on obſerves, it 
is as hard for a Mouſe to live and ſubſiſt under a 
Millſtone while it is grinding Corn, as for Worms 
to live and ſubſiſt in the Stomach of any Animal, 
conſidering 
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conſidering the Muſcular Action of this ſo ſenſible a 


» Part of the Body, which, according to the beſt Ac- 
counts we have of the Faculty of Digeſtion, would 
* certainly grind them to Pieces very * There- 
's fore when Worms are caſt np by the Mouth and 
5 Noſtrils of Human Bodies, it may be ſuppoſed they 
fe could not abide the Heat and triturating Quality of 
WW the Stomach, ſo that they quit that Habitation, and 
make the beſt of their Way either upwards or down- 
e wards. And I cannot ſay J ever took Notice of 
e Worms vomited up, which were lively, but either 
d dead, or very near it. Vet they are often in the 
* Ducdenum, or firſt of the ſmall Guts next the Sto- 
d mach, for as ſoon as the Creature dies they riſe up 
1 thither; where being found upon opening the Car- 
e caſs, it is erroneouſly concluded that they are bred 
f there. 
n Bots are a Kind of ſmall, ſhort and thick Worms, Bots. 
P with great Heads, and ſmall Tails; they are moſtly 
in the Rectum or Gut next the Fundament; as the 
ſe ſmall white Worms in Human Bodies, which we 
e call 4/carides, from &7%tw, mover, to move, ſo 
e termed from their continual troubleſome Motion, 
e cauſing intolerable Itching. | 
Truncheons are ſhort thick Worms of a pretty Trunche- 
Bigneſs, and have black and hard Heads. ons. 


Monſieur Solleyſell takes Notice of a fourth A fourth 
Sort of Worms, which reſemble Wood-lice, only Sort of 
„they have fewer Feet, are of a deep reddiſh Worms. 
Colour, velveted on the Back like a Bat, and 
“made up of ſeveral Folds; and theſe are the 


, Worms he believes are bred in the Stomach, 
- * and abiding there deſtroy all the Nouriſhment ; 
r * ſo that a Horſe, if he be never fo great a Feeder, 
t cannot thrive while they are in his Maw.” And 
a this Author farther obſerves, © that this Kind of 
t Worms is oftentimes the Occaſion of a Horſe's 
. * Death, by eating Holes through his Stomach ; 


* and tells us, that he has ſeen 'Thouſands of them 
in the Stomachs of Dead Horſes.” 
L 4 Now 


, 
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| Now, this Account ſeems to contradi& and 
thwart what I have before advanced ; but if the 


Reader will only conſider, that, as the Duodenum, o Wl * 
firſt of the ſmall Guts is. ſo near the Stomach, ſo 0 
ſoon as the Creature dies, and the Motion of that C 
Part ceaſes, the Worms mount up thither, where hi 


there is Plenty of Feeding, though before this, that th 
Hahitation was too hot for them: And-indeed it is 
my Opinion, that when any Creature 1s near dying, 
and that the Power of the Stomach is nearly de. 
ſtroyed, theſe voracious Reptiles make their Way 
to, and abide in the Stomach ; for I myſelf have 
ſcen a young Horſe's Stomach eaten quite through 
you Worms, though opened only the Day after he 
ied, 

All Animals Tt 1s agreed by all, and a received Axiom, that 
are proouced al Animals are produced from Eggs, as all Plants art 
rem FEES. fran Seeds; and theſe Owa or Eggs being ſwallowed 
with the Food, and meeting with a proper Nzau 
in the Inteſtines or Guts of Animals, they are there 
latched or brought to Life. And young Horſes are, 
like young Children, more ſubject to Worms than 
full-aged, or ſuch as are come to their Prime; by 
reaſon, in the latter, the digeſtive Faculty is ſo 
ſtrong, that the very Owva themſelves are, as it were, 
parboiled and deſtroyed ; whereas in the firſt, this 
Faculty is ſo cold and weak, as juſt to produce a 
proper Warmth to ſwell the Eggs as they paſs 
through the Stomach. Therefore when they get 
into the Guts along with the Recrements of the 
Food, they are ſooner brought to Life ; but whe- 
ther they are bred in the Stomach, or Guts, it. mat- 
ters not, provided we know of a ſafe and effectual 
Vermituge, which will deftroy them without doing 
hurt to the Animal whoſe Guts they are lodged in; 
and of this I am pretty confident, to wit, that if the 
following Methods and Medicines be uſed, they 
cannot fail of deſtroying all the Species or Breed of 

Worms, 
The 
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The Signs are all thoſe which appear in a Colic ; The Signs, 
and the only Pathognomonic or inſeparable Symp- | 
tom of the Worms, whereby to know it from the 
Colic, is the Horſe's rubbing his Tail often, as if 
he had an itching Humour upon him, though at 
the ſame Time he has not any. | 

Firſt, give the Horſe for three Mornings ſuc- The Core. 
ceſſively, two Quart of warm Ale-wort ; and the Ale-wort 
fourth Morning let him have the following Purging _-_ 3 
Drench. . rs 

Take of Aloes, one Ounce ; Diapente, one Ounce A Purge to 
and half; Cream, or Cryſtals of Tartar, one Ounce ; kill Worms, 
Calomel prepared, two Drachms ; mix, and with 
Syrup of Buckthorn, make it into a Ball, which 
may be wrought up to a Conſiſtence with Powder of 
Liquorice. 


The warm Wort is ſo pleaſant and grateful to the 
Worms, that they readily {will themſelves with it, 
even ſo full, that they will ſometimes come away 
with the Excrements or Dung without any other 
Remedy : But when the Purge comes upon them 
full-bellied, they cannot keep their Holds amongſt 
the Folds of the Guts, but are ſwept away, as 
Trouts, &c. with a Land Flood. 

After two of theſe Purges, and the Method pre- 
ſcribed, let the Horſe reſt a while from Medicines ; 
the Purges may be given about a Week aſunder : 
For Horſes cannot bear Purging twice in a Week 
without imminent Danger of Lite, or elle deſtroy- 
ing their Conſtitution. 

In a Week's Time after the Purges, give the 
Horſe /Zthiops Mineral, in Manner following. 


Take about a Pound of my Cordial Ball, (before 1t The Ball to 
be beo dry ;) four Ounces of Ethiops Mineral; tabs kill Worms, 
Ounces of Coralline, and as much Syrup of Saffron 
as will make the Ball of a due Conſiſtence, which 
may be about two Ounces. Beat all well together, 
and give the Horſe about the Bigneſs of a large 
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Pigeon's OE every Morning and Evening before 
his Exerciſe for a Fortnight. 


Coralline, or the Muſcus Marinus of Dioſcoride;, 
| porn ſomething like the Moſs of Trees, upon 

ocks, Shells, and on Coral : The laſt Sort 1s ac- 
counted beſt, and may be known from the ſtrong 
Marine Smell with which it is endowed, more than 
the other two Kinds: It is ſold at moſt Apothecaries 
Shops, and 1s a very cheap thing ; but for its Vir- 
tue in deſtroying Worms, it 1s not, though taken 
alone, inferior to many of the Shop-Compoſitions. 

I adviſe that Worm-Medicines be continued for 
a conſiderable Time, at leaſt three Weeks or 2 
Month; for if this be not done, the ſmaller Sort 
will not be deſtroyed, by reaſon they ſo cover them- 
ſelves in the Folds of the Guts, that the Medicine 
paſſes over them; for Selſ-Preſervation is inherent 
m every Creature, even from the higheſt Potentate 
to the vileſt Reptile. Therefore, I ſay, let the 
Horſe have of the A#hicps Mineral, Efc. for at 
leaſt three Weeks, and then it is almoſt impoſſible 
but the Worms muſt take in ſome of it ; but if it 
be given for a few Days only, they will rather faf 
than ſuck up any of the Juices mixed with it. 

Mr. G:i4/on frequently preſcribes half an Ounce 
of Mercurius Dulcis, two Drachms of Diagridium 
(Fc. with Aloes, for a Purge to kill Worms: But 
although I am very ſenſible that Mercurius Dulcis 
is an excellent Vermifuge, yet the Quantity here 
taken Notice of I think an Over-Doſe, eſpecially 
if two Drachms of Diagridium be given along with 
it. Therefore the Quantity is the only Objection, 
and is much likelier to deſtroy both the Worms and 
Horſe, rather than fix upon the former, and ſpare 
the latter. 

If you give Mercurius Dulcis, (which no doubt 
is a ſafe Medicine enough in good Hands,) let it be 
in very fine Powder, and about two Drachms of it 
mixed with an Ounce of the Cordial Ball, and 92 

e 
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the Horſe in a Horn of warm Ale the 1 before 
you deſign to purge him with the Purge for Worms 
before - mentioned; and this is much the beſt Way, 
becauſe the Mercury will be doing Buſineſs all 
Night, and mixing itielf with the Juices of the Guts, 
ſo that many of the Worms will be either killed, 
or ſo diſabled before the Purge operates, that they 
will not have Strength to withſtand the Waſh of it, 
but will float along with the Excrements, and be 
ejected in great Numbers. 
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I have not ſeen any ill Effects of giving Mer- A Horſe | 
curius Dulcis of itfelf, though ſo long before the looner Sali- 


Alves Purge as twelve Hours; yet I muſt confeſs 


Head, may ſooner be put into a Salivation than 
Man : But it is the Quantity rightly judged and 
adapted to the Horſe's Strength which is the Thing; 
for though half an Ounce given by itſelf may put a 
Horie into a Salivation, yet ſhall not two Drachms 
be able to effect it; and thus Purgative Medicines 
are managed ſo, that they may become Alteratives, 


which Term I have explained in ſome former 


Pages. | | 

Although a Horſe happens to Salivate by the 
Uſe of Mercurins Dulcis of itſelf, yet is there no 
Danger, for one or two Purges will take off the 
Running at his Mouth without Hazard ; and if his 
Gums be fore and Teeth looſe, they will mend of 
themſelves by giving him ſoft Food, Sc. withovt 
the Help of any Thing farther than Purging him 
at due Intervals as aforeſaid. And this I know by 
Experience ; for I had a Horſe that was very hard 
to purge, being the ſame that, in my Notes upon 
Burdon, F mention to have taken zwo Ownces of 
Alves, half an Ounce of Diagridium, twwo Ounces of 
Cream of: Tartar, and forty Drops of Oil of Funiter, 
with Syrup of Buckthorn, and with the Addition of 
a Drachm of Mercurius Dulcis : Which Doſe in 
reality is full much for two Horſes, I mean, becauſe 
of the Diagridium. But before J ordered the Horſe 

| ſuch 


vatcs than a 


, Man, and 
that a Horſe, from the pendent Sſtuation of his why. 
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ſuch a Purge, I was well acquainted with his Cox. 
ſtitution, and what he could bear without Damage, 
For, in all Creatures, there is a peculiar Temper, 
ment or Diſpoſition in ſome, which is not comma 
to others, though of the ſame Species; and this i 
Idioſyncraſy what we term the 1dig/yncraſy of Bodies, a Thing 


very neceſſary to be ſtudied by all thoſe who take 
upon them to preſcribe Medicines, whether for Men 
or Brutes. And this 1s ſo ſelf-evident, that I need 
not inſiſt farther upon it : For if 'a Phyſician (only 
of tolerable Skill and Judgment) has been employet 
in a Family for any confiderable Time, he can eafil 
tell the Danger any one of them is in, even from: 
bare Accoulfer the Symptoms brought him by x 
Servant; and I am fave that his Prognoſtic in 
ſuch Caſe ſhall oftener hit, than even when he him- 
felf ſhould viſit a Stranger, whoſe Conſtitution, or 
rather peculiar Temperament or Diſpoſition, he was 
before wholly unacquainted with. Now to return, 

As I have preſcribed Athiops Mineral ſever 
times in this Chapter, it may not be amiſs to ſet 
down the Manner of making it, which is done in 
the beſt and quickeſt Method, as follows. 


Take of Crude Mercury or Quick/ifver, and Flur 
of Brim/tone, of each equal Parts; melt the Brin- 


"fone ſlowly in an Iron Ladle, and ſtir in it the Quick- 


ſilver for ſome time till you ſuppoſe it well incor- 
porated with the Sulphur ; then take it off the Fire, 


and keep ftirring while it is any thing like hot, or 


till it grows ſo cold, that the Puickflver cannot 

precipitate or fink to the Rottom of the Pan ; when 

this 1s done, and that the Maſs is cold, half the 

Rubbing will ſerve it afterwards, which ought to be 

| nkaga in an Iron or Marble, not in a Brals 
ortar. 


The common Way of preparing Zrhiops Mine- 
ral is by Trituration, or grinding it in a Mortar for 
ſome Time,. without melting it before-hand, as | 
have ſaid; but unleſs the Perſon continue to *. 

| 5 
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the Mixtures for five or fix Hours together, the 
Maſs will not be ſufficiently mixed, but the Quick- 
filver will remain in * Globules than it ſhould 
be; whereas the Buſineſs is to divide the Mercurial 
Globules as much as may be, and then they will 
do moſt Service. 
I could ſay a great deal in Praiſe of 2uickflver, Encomium 
which is fo admirably form'd by Nature, that it upon 
will intimately mix with moſt Metals, Antimony, Qickſilver. 
Tron, and Copper excepted ; and 1s itſelf the heavieſt 
of all Metals excepting Gold, which is to Pyick/lver 
as four to three. Many are the Preparations from 
this Prodigy in Nature, if I may be allowed the 
Expreſſion: For it has eluded all the Skill of the . 
moſt able Chymiſts in all Ages, who frankly con- 
feſs their Inability to fix it; and from any of its 
Preparations you may again reduce it into its priſtine 
State of Fluidity by the Force of Fire ; and what 
was juſt now a ſafe, harmleſs, and efficacious Medi- 
cine, is in an Inſtant turned to the rankeſt of Poi- 
ſons, and all this from only altering its Form and 
Fluidity. And whoſoever conſiders this thoroughly 
muſt allow that the Operation of Medicine is truly 
Mechanical ; and though our finite Capacities are 
not able to diſcover with any Certainty the true 
Cauſes of the Diſtempers, yet ſo far as we can trace 
the Operation of Medicine, it appears demonſtra- 
tively Mechanical: And he who at Random launches 
into the Practice of Phyſic without being firſt tho- 
roughly acquainted with the Properties of Body, 
muſt make ſtrange Havock with Mankind; neither 
can he himſelf have the real Satisfaction which is 
enjoyed by the thinking Part of our Species. 
As I have run into a Digreſſion upon the Subject 
of Quichſilver, I cannot help taking Notice in this 
Place of Arntimeny, which is of ſack common Uſe, 
eſpecially among Farriers, that they make nothing 
of giving an Ounce or two a Day for ſome Time 
together. 5 


Amtimony 
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Account of ; Antimony is a heavy, ſolid, metallic, brittle SuZ- 

Antimonial tance, of a Lead Colour, with long ſhining Streaks, 

| Erepara- fuſible or made fluid by Fire, but not ductile or 

| 7 malleable. It is found in Tah, and ſeveral of the 

14 Provinces in France, as Auvergne, Poiftou, Britam, 
1 and others. 

| Among the Antients, Antimony was uſed to dye 

j the Supercilia or Eye-Brows, c. black; and ae- 

cordingly we read in Scripture, that the wicked 

Queen Fexzebel, in order to charm the King her 

j Huſband, painted her Eyes (by which J ſuppoſe 

# is only meant the Eye-Brows) with Artimony ; and 

; | the Women who uſed that Practice are alſo reproved 

b, . by the Prophets. And from thence it was that this 

| Mineral got the Name of qyuyaizeiov. But altho' 

| Quickſilver was by the Antients rank'd among Poi- 

ſons, I mean by thoſe who mention it, (for the 

Name of it is not found in the Writings of Hipje- 

crates, whence it is probable that it was not in Ut 

in his Time;) yet Antimony, its Preparations and 

Virtues are often ſet forth both by Galen, Hippocrates, 

and Die/corides, and others of more modern Date. 

And about the twelfth Century, a German Bene- 

dictine Monk, viz. Baſilius Valentinus, publiſhed a 

Book under the Title of Currus Triumphalis Auli- 

monii, wherein he extols the Virtues of that Mt 

neral, and its Preparations, in the Cure of an inf- 

nite Number of Diſeaſes, And in the Century 

following. Paracelſus made the Fame of Artimom 

become ſtill more univerſal. However, Phyſicians, 

for ſome Time afterwards, with great Warmth and 

Virulence diſputed concerning the beneficial and 

deleterious, or poiſonous Quahties of this Mineral; 

but at preſent all agree, that the Preparations from 

it are very powerful and ſafe, (provided they are in 

good Hands ;) and acknowledge two Virtues in it, 

which depend upon its different Preparations, one 

operating either by Vomit or Stool, the other by 

Sweat; for, in Fact, all Medicines prepared from 

Antimeny 
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Antimony do either purge upwards or downwards, 
or are Diaphoretic and Sudorific. 

mard's Pill and Drop are moſt certainly Prepara- Ward's Pilt 
tions from Antimony; and I could eaſily tell the and Drop 
Reader of a Pill and Drop, of like Operation with Agar FE 
thoſe Quack Medicines, which may be prepared nan. e 
from Antimony. But as no one Medicine can ſuit A 
all Conſtitutions, tho* many that are robuſt and 
ſtrong may for a while ſtand the Shock of theſe 
violent Emetics, &c. and find Relief for the pre- 
ſent ; I fay, for this Reaſon I forbear the Mention 
of any Medicine as a Catholicon, rather chooſing 
to treat of Diſtempers in a Way different from the 
Gentlemen who ride Poſt for Bread, and ſtuff the 
News-Papers with their fulſome Nonſenſe. 

I ſhall cloſe my Remarks upon this valuable 
Mineral in Phyſic, with taking Notice, that in a 
Manner all the different Preparations from Anti- 
mony, how ſevere ſoever they are alone, may be fo 
managed m a ſkilful Hand, as to operate little, or 
perhaps not at all in the Prime Viæ or firſt Paſſages, 
which are reckon'd the Stomach, Inteftines, and 
their Appendages; nor will their Operations be per- 
ceived until they arrive at the ſmalleſt Paſſages. 

And it is then thoſe mighty Things are to be effect- 


ed, which cure the Gout, Pox, Evil, Sc. in Men, 


which are too much the Opprobrium Medicorum; 
as alſo the Farcin, Cc. in Horſes. And it is cer- 
tainly the want of this Knack of converting the 
moſt efficacious Cathartics into Alteratives, that 
makes the common Practice in chronic Caſes ſo 
little to the Purpoſe. And no doubt but at this 
Time there are, in the Hands of ſome Empirics, 
Medicines upon this Baſis which are too much a 
Shame to Learning and Education. But how can 
it be otherwiſe, when Practice is calculated rather 
for the Eaſe and Diſpatch of a great deal of Buſi- 
neſs, than to cure Patients; whereby Caſes of Dif- 
hculty are not worth the Care of any but Quacks, 
aud ſuch as venture at Random. I now beg the 
Reader's 
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Reader's Pardon for this Digreſſion, and I hope h 
will the more eaſily grant it, by reaſon that Hud. 
filver and Antimony have ſo large a Share in Med. 
cine, and may be managed and contrived ſo as y 
anſwer very different Purpoſes. Now to return y 
the Worms in Horſes, | 
I believe I need not name any more differ 
Forms of Medicines for the Worms, ſeeing what! 
have ſaid before is abundantly ſufficient, if the 
Owner of the Horſe have but Patience enough u 
continue the Uſe of the Preſcriptions for a conſider. 
able Time, by reaſon the Guts of a Horſe are n 
leſs than thirty-five Yards long from the Stomad 
to the Fundament. 
Sublimate Some Farriers uſe Black-Soap, Alom, Burnt. N. 
Mercury and triol, and the like, to kill Worms; nay, they eie 
Precipitate venture to give Sublimate Mercury, and Precipitate 


4 ＋·N which is moſt certainly an erroneous Practice, eſpe. 
5 given in- cially the two laſt Preparations, which are exceeding 
* wardly, dangerous. For Sablimate Mercury is a moſt deadly 
1 Poilon ; and altho* the Quantity may be ſo propor. er; 
1 tion'd that its Effects ſhall not immediately be fel, i; 
* yet the poor Horſe's Conſtitution and Habit of Body Da 
muſt be very much weaken'd and impair'd by it. last 
And as to Precipitate, tho? it is ſometimes in obfi- tho 
nate Caſes (when deflagrated with Spirit of Wine) ¶ fick 
given inwardly, yet I adviſe every one to be cau- rab 
tious in the Uſe of ſuch Things. the 
Now altho' the famous Worm- Doctor, Mr. Jad pre 
Moor (who pretended to a Secret againſt Worms, mo 
tho? as long as the May-Pole formerly in the S:rand) den 
were yet in being, 1 am confident that Mercuriu ] 
Dulcis, and the /#thiops, are as good Medicines to Wi if 7 
deſtroy thoſe troubleſome Creatures as any Compo Wl the 
ſition he was able to find out. And as this Gentl- Wl Swe 
"i man happen'd to die juſt at the Time I am treating exc 
"wa of Worms, for which his Pefle and Mortar in Ab. Spi 
. q church- Lane made fo much Noiſe, I ſhall conclude WI $a, 
Per 


1 with a Prediction of the juſtly celebrated Mr. Pe, 
| relating 
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relating to this ſo immortal Man, which is, or will, 


5 in a very ſhort Time, be fulfill'd. 
Hee 
ed 0 ! Learned Friend of Abchurch-Lane, 
5 10 Who ſett'ſt our Intrails free; 
n Uh Vain is thy Skill, thy Poauder vain, 
Since Worms. wy gen thee. 

rent | 
at _ 
* CHAP. XXVIL 1 
| wh 
” Of Pain in the Boavbels from ſudden Accidents. ! . 

a | 1 
nach Y Pain in the Bowels from ſudden Accidents, 4 | 

| I would be underſtood to mean thoſe Diſor- 9 
-F- ders which are occaſioned thro? the Careleſſneſs of 7 
ere the Owner, Hoſtler, or Groom, who give them 8 
cold Water while they are hot, nay, perhaps, ride 1 
pe them into it up to the Mid-fide to waſh them, ra- £2 
ang Wh ther than be at the Pains to heat a little to clean Waſhing a v 
all! WY the Legs from Dirt, &c. and in about an Hour's Horſe's Legs K 
PII Bi Time afterwards to rub them dry, which certainly o_ 9 
_ is the beſt way to manage a Horſe after a hard tan ccd. 1 
00) Bl Day's Work. And it is by the Omiffion of this 'Y 
. lat Piece of Advice, that many of thoſe ſerviceable, f 
* tho* dumb Creatures turn Broken -winded, Fhthi- 1 
me, ficky or Conſumptive, or elſe are greaſed intole- At 
cad. rably. But as the Brain, Lungs, and Guts, are from '2 

| their Situation and Make moſt ſuſceptible of Im- [ 
[001 preſons; 1 ſay, for this Reaſon theſe Parts are . 's 
im hy moſtly the Scene of Action when the Pores are ſud- 9 
7") denly ſtopp'd by Cold, &c. 
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It would be thought an incredible Story to ſome 
es if I ſhould tell them, that iz ble Per/piration, or 


IS 
KE. 


; 
1 the Matter which we loſe by a kind of inſenſible Inſenſible 1 
ale Sweating, has been proved beyond Contradiction to Perſpira- 5 i 
os exceed all the other Evacuations by Stool, Urine, en. - Fad 
2 Spitting, Sc. put together, and that in 7/aly, as 1 
10 " WY $an2erius very accurately obſerved, this inſenſible i; by 
4 Wi Perfpiration is ſo great, that in fifty-one Days. a 17 
ung ; 38 
a Man 1 
Ft. 
| 1 
is 
w 
5 5 
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Inſenſible 


| Perſpiration 


hindered, ' 
cauſes Grip- 


ings, &c, 


this neceilary Evacuation is hinder'd in any one Part, 
1 


verings of all the Maſcles, as well as the externd 
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Man loſes that Way, wiz. thro' the Pores of the 
Skin, even the Weight of himſelf. And I am fur 
that a Horſe muſt loſe more in Proportion to hi 
Bulk by inſenſible Perſpiration than Man, by res 
ſon that the other common Evacuations are not en. 
Joy'd by him in ſo great a Degree as in us; particu, 
larly the Evacuation of 1 Mouth 1s much lei 
in a Horſe than a Man: Md if Nature be ove: 
burthen'd, this Creature cannot diſcharge himſch 
by Vomit; therefore he is furnift®d with a Hig 
exceeding porous, in order for a Diſcharge of an 
peccant of offending Matter which might diſtur 
the Vital Frame. And that this is the Caſe is plai 
from the Uſes ſuch Leather is put to; for it is nd 
of ſo firm a Contexture as to ſerve for Shoe-Solz, 
or the like. 

The Subject of Inſenſible Perſpiration is molt cet. 
tainly of the utmoſt Concern, and ought thorough) 
to be underſtood both by Phyſicians and Farriers; 
and they ought not only to acquaint themſelves with 
the Nature of this Evacuation, but likewiſe tho. 
roughly te know by what Means it is to be pro. 
moted or leflen'd, according to the ſeveral Exigences 
of the Creature they have to deal with, either for 
the Preſervation or Recovery of Health. 

Inſenfible Perſpiration is either made by the Pore: 
of the Body, which is all over perſpirable, and 
cover'd with a Skin like a Net; or it is perform“ 
by Refpiration thro' the Mouth, which laſt 1 2 
Man in Heaith amounts to about half a Pound in 
the Space of twelve Honrs, as has been made to 
appear by breathing upon a Glaſs for that Time. 

By the Pores we are to undciitand the Excretory 
of diſcharging Ducts or Pipes of the cutaneous 
Glands or Glands of the Skin, bath thoſe internal 
as of the Guts and Viſcera, and rhe common Co- 


a : n ſe 
Pores of the CMicula or outward Skin. And Ne 580 
ture has fo provided, that if by any external Cav" fever 
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is always increaſed in another, or elſe a Diſtem- 
r will enſue; for which Reaſon, when the Cold- 
eſs of the external Air (which more immediately 
fects the outer Skin) leſſens the [n/en/ible Perſpi- 
tion that Way, either the ſenſible Evacuations 
re increaſed, as commonly the Urine, or elſe 
reater Quantities are carried of by Reſpiration 
om the Lungs and Parts about the Mouth ; or, 
ly, perſpired into the Cavities of the Guts; 
hich afterwards are diſcharged by breaking Wind 
ther upwards or downwards: For, as long as the 
pulſe within remains the ſame, wherever there 
| the leaſt Reſiſtance, thither will always the 
reateſt Derivation of perſpirable Matter be. And 
rom hence it is that we ſo frequently find (when 
he Body is more than uſually expoſed to external 
olds) Gripings, and great Uneaſineſs in the Bowele, 
hich proceeds from nothing elſe but becauſe ſome 
rs: art of the perſpirable Matter, that ought to have 
wich aſſed the outer Skin, finding an opener Paſſage 
athin is thrown off that Way. And to this Pur- 
joſe it is likewiſe very obſervable in Dogs, whoſe 
uter Skin is very little porous, g. in hot Seaſons, 
nd upon much Exerciſe, whereby the more than 
ordinary Motions of the Body occaſion greater At- 
ntions or Fretting off of their circulating Fluids, 
yhich produce larger Quantities of perſpirable 


m4 latter, that theſe Creatures throw off a vaſt deal 
nom their Lungs in Refpiration and the Parts about 
1 in be Mouth, inſomuch that their very Breath ap- 


ears like thick Smoke. 

Lewenhoeck pretends by the Help of his Glaſſes, 
2 we have better now than ever he had, 
Thanks to the incomparable Sir [/aac Newton 


na, er the Improvements ;) I ſay, this new Diſcoverer 
Co eus the Texture of the Calicula or outward Skin 
nal Wo Þ* Scaly, and that thoſe Scales cover one another 


n ſeveral Lamine or Plates, more or leſs according 
o the different Thickneſſes in the Scarf-{kin in the 
veral Parts of the Body; and in the Compaſs of 
| one 
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one Cuticular Scale he reckons there may be; 

Excretory or diſcharging Channels, and thy 

Grain of Sand will cover one Hundred twenty. 
Thouſand Orifices through which we daily perjy 

Warm In human Bodies when Perſpiration is hinder 
Bathing by any Accident, as Cold, Sc nothing comesy 
Pot. to warm ning for promoting this ſo necelp 
— and is Diſcharge ; for by it the internal Bowels are n 
good againſt frigerated, according to Sandforiu *s Expreſi 
Pains in the and in Nephritic or Gravel-Pains, it has not 
Bowels, and Equal. Therefore as Colds are ſo common a 
2 in frequent amongſt us, it is Pity (eſpecially for & 
: Uſe of large Families, who do not reſide near t 


naturally warm Baths, or the City of Lenden] 


fay, it is Pity we have not more Convenieucie: . 
Artificial Bathing, when Caſes of the utmoſt Cn _ 
ſequence require it. 25 
The Cure of What J have order'd before in the Chapter of. 
Pains in the Colic, is moſtly proper for Pains in the Guts fra - 
ou trom ſudden Accidents. However, I ſhall order a pn 1 
* per Drink for the Purpoſe, and then proceed , 
give an Account of the 7e/{ovvs or Jaundice. * 
Firſt then, let the Horſe be taken into ſore π j 
Place, where you can fire ſome Straw or Pur: e } 
him, and turn him about it, ſo that he becon TE 
pretty warm; when chis is done, and his Stall vt N. 
bedded, let him have the following Drink. "aa 
A Drink for Tale Venice Treacle, or Mithridate, two Ountti + 
Pain in the Matthewws's Pill, two Drachms; Camphire, f ö a 
2 rom Grains : Mix and diſſolve them in a Quart of Willi.” - 
ccidents, 77, B F _ 
ine, or Beer, and give it the Horſe, keeping FM 
warm cloathed for 48 Hours after. * Ca 
I own to have copied this from Mr. C 1 
though I have not put in his whole Quantity of Nov 
 thridate, or Venice Treacle, thinking it rather Ws. r. 
much; and if to the Drink abovefnid be added * 
little of the Cordial Ball, it may be ſtill bee rſpir 
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This Drink, or as the Farriers call it, this Drench, Camphire a 
well contrived, and the Camphire makes it a very Diaphoretic, 
werful Diaphoretic or Promoter of Sweat; for 

is the moſt efficacious of that Kind yet known in 

e whole Materia Medica, its great Subtilty dif- 

ſing it through the very Subſtance of the Parts, 

ſoon almoſt as the Warmth of the Stomach ſets 

in Motion : But its great Heat requires plenti- 

diluting with ſmall Liquors. Therefore, let the 

orſe have warm white Water offer'd him now and 

en, that Sweating may be encouraged. 

The Drops which make ſo much Noiſe now- Baremar's 
days, by the Title of Bateman's Pectoral Drops, Drops, what 
> nothing but a Compoſition of Spirit of Wine, they are 
un and Camphire. And from hence it is they o Du⁰ed 
e Pains and promote Sweat. But nothing of 

> Kind ſhould be uſed without good Advice; 

ing that thoſe Things which are the moſt effica- 

pus Medicines, in ſome Caſes may, in the Hands 

the Ignorant and Vulgar, turn to a very bad 

count. | 

If the Horſe be bound in his Body, let him have 4 Clyfter, 

> Emollient Clyſter preſcribed for the Colic, and 

uſe him to retain it as long as poſſible, by hold- 

g his Tail down to his Fundament. | 

Mr. G:ib/oz orders a Horſe that has a Pain in his Mr. Gibſon 
dwels, occaſioned by ſudden Accidents as afore- adviſes to 

d, to be buried in a Dunghill, all but his Head, bury a Horſe 
r that no one Thing requires Sweating more than I _ 
s, and that it may be ſuſpected, the Horſe from pain'd in 
nking cold Water while he was hot, may prove the Bowels, 
under'd in his Cheſt, And this Author imagines 

e Cale is ſo, becauſe the Horſe works and heaves 

his Flanks all of a ſudden, after ſuch Accidents 

d Milmanagerents. 

Now I take this Heaving of the Flank to pro- 

ed from his inward Heat; for when the Pores are 

luddenly cloſed up by the cold Water, and the 

{pirable Matter hinder'd from flying off that way, 

great Changes muſt of Conſequence happen in 

1 the 


The Signs. 


The Cauſe. 
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the Blood, by the Mixture of ſuch heterogene Py 


ticles, which raiſe a Fever with great Sickne(; Aal 
Fainting ; and when any Creature is ſick or fun as 
iſh, they breathe ſhorter and thicker, which x] OP] 
apprehend is the Reaſon of the Heaving, and u «4 
any thing that ſtrikes to the Horſe's Heart, (a; ere 
vulgarly received Opinion goes) which cauſes Fe ge 
dering in the Cheſt. . T 
As to Burying in a Dunghill, according to H 
Gib/or's Method, I cannot think it will have es 
better Effect than what I before adviſed, to w arc] 
making a Fire of Straw or Furz in ſome Place, f de 
that you may turn the Horſe round about near; 
and with Cloaths put him in a Sweat as much a! 111 
he was buried in a Dunghill. - 
22 
— by E 
df / 
EY Of WH + 4118 here 
it ha 
Of the Yellows, or Jaundice. * 
HE Jaundice or Yelloavs is a Diſtemper,9 ta 
which both Man and Beaſt are exceedingy 4 
ſubject ; and notwithſtanding this, ſome Author . 
upon Farriery omit the Mention of it; more patt 4 
cularly Sir William Hape, in his Compleat Hari nac! 
never names the 7Zellows in Horſes, as I can find. "TH 
The Signs or Symptoms of the Ye//oqvs are! g, 
Dullneſs or Sluggiſhneſs of the whole Body, Opa 
Horſe ſeems to breathe with Difficulty, his Heap nie 
beats ſlower than when he is in Health: Lo, . 
he loſes his Appetite, and becomes poor, lean, and 1 
liker a Dog-Horſe than one fit for Buſineſs; tec 
the Inſide of his Eye-lids, and Eyes themſelves Wh "a 
pear Yellow ; alſo Saffron-colour'd Urine, &c. | + 
The Cauſe of the Yellows or Jaundice is oſm Wi. of 
from a Stone in the Gall-Bladder, or rather Bp -1 
Ductus Communis Choledochus or common Gal: bags 
Pipe, or elſe in the Ductus Cyſeicus or Porus Zille wo, 


rius; which two laſt, when they unite, form! 
comme 
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ommon Gall-Pipe, that empties out the Bile or 

all into the lower Part of the firſt of the {mall 

zuts. So that when any of theſe are obſtructed or 

opped up by ſabulous or gravelly Matter, or by 

ny ſlimy or viſcous Subſtance, the Gall or Bile 1s 

forced into the Vena Cava, initead of paſſing into 

the Guts. 

The Uſe of the Bile or Gall is deſign'd by Na- The Uſe of 
ure to blunt or ſheathe the Acids of the Chyle; the Bile or 

decauſe they, being entangled with its Sulphurs, = N 
nicken it ſo that it cannot be ſufficiently diluted by 228 

he Succus Pancreaticus, or Juice from the Sweet- 
Bread, to enter the Lacteal or miky Veſſels. And 
this appears not only from the Azaly/is of the Bile, 
hich yields more of a Lixivial than of a volatile 
Alkaline Salt, but alſo from what has been found 
— Sy Experiment, to wit, that of the great Quantity 
pf Acid Salts among the Aliments in the Stomach, 
kere never could be found any in the Chyle, after 
it had pais'd the Ducdenum or ſirſt Gut: And becauſe 
ome Chyle is always paſſing thro' the Ducdenum, it 
vas neceſſary that the Bile or Gall ſhould be continu- 
Ally poured into it by the Ductus Hepaticus, other- 
viſe called Ductus Choledochus : And a greater Quan- 
tity of Aliments requiring a greater Quantity of Bile, 
t is contrived by the Divine Artificer, that the Sto- 
mach ſhould preſs the Gall-Bladder according as it is 
uſtended, and requires the Mixture of that Liquor. 

Secondly, the Yellexwws or Faundice proceeds from 


er, 0 
lng? 
zthon 
part 
writ 


nd. 


5, Obſtructions of the Hepatic or Liver Glands, 
Loh hich prevent the Gall from 2 duly ſeparated 
a dy them from the Blood. And ſometimes, eſpe- 


ally in Human Bodies, theſe Glands are fo indu- 
ated or hardered as never atterwards to be opened, 
put clude the Skill of the ableſt Phyſicians, and re- 
iſt the Force of the ſtrongeſt Deobſtruents. Nay, HardDrink- 
heſe Glands are often, in hard Drinkers, ſo par- ing, what it 


ne i | 
01 iled by the long continued Uſe of ſpirituous Li- guſes in 
zess, of which we may reckon Wine and Ale Bodies. 
s, (chough the Legi/lazure at preſent rank theſe 


mme under 
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under another Tribe ;) I lay, the Glands of th, 
Liver which ſeparate the Bile, are in theſe Caſs 
ſo ſtopped, that they ftraiten the Motion of the 
Blood through the Viſcus or Bowel, and that t 
ſuch a Degree as forces it ſo ſtrongly into the G2. 
tric Arteries, (which go, or branch off from the 
Hepatic, ) that it breaks thro” into the Stomach, 
And from hence it is ſuch Unfortunates are ſubjed 
to vomit Blood, in the laſt Stages of their miſer4 
bly ſpent Lives; for this Symptom is a very fatal 
one, I can aſſure them, and ſuch as does admit df 
very little Hope of Relief. 

The Cure, If the Jaundice ſucceeds the Colic, as is often 
the Caſe, then it is proper to give the following 
Mixture. 


A Purge for Take Turkey Rhubarb in Powder, one Ounce and 

the Jaun- an half; Engliſh Saffron in Powder, two Drachm; 

dice. Alves called Succotrine, one Ounce ; Syrup of But 
thorn, as much as is ſufficient to make it into a Ball; 
which may be given the Horſe in a Morning, and 
about a Pint of warm Ale upon it. 


You muſt not expect that this Purge will operate 
much, nay perhaps not at all in ſome Conſtitutions; 
yet it will do great Service in the Jaundice, by 
promoting other, though inſenſible Diicharges, a 
well as carry off the Diſtemper by Urine. hut if 
Rhubarb be thought too dear or chargeable, it may 
be omitted, and more Alves added. Yet the Medi- 
cine cannot be ſo effectual by ſuch Management; 
and, I can aſſure the Reader, I ſtudy as much 3 
poſſible, not only ſuch Drugs as are moſt ſervice- 
able in the Diſorders I treat of, but likewiſe the 
Charge of each Preſcription, that it may not ex- 
ceed the Bounds of Horſe-Phyſic. 

If the Yellows or Faundice comes of itſelf, the 
Colic not preceding, give the Horſe the afore- 
ſaid Purge with Rhubarb; after which let him 
have the following 1/702, rub 
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Take Salt of Tartar, two Ounces ; Turmeric, Infuſion for 
three Ounces ; Saffron, and Soap of Tartar, of each the Jaun- 
half an Ounce; Filings of Iron, three Ounces : Mix dice. 

theſe in about a Gallon of Ale, and infuſe for three 

or four Days in a Stone-Bottle, or the like, giving 

it a Shake now and then, and let the Horſe have 

a Pint every Morning Milk-warm while it laſts, 

training it off as you want it. 


A great many are fond of the Aſhes of burnt 
Broom, for the Cure of the Jaundice and Dropſy: 
And we meet in the Chymical Shops with theſe 
Kinds of fixed Salts of a great many Plants, and the 
common Preſcriptions of ſome Gentlemen of the 
Faculty, who practiſe in the ſpecific Method, take 
Notice of the different Kinds : But ſuch may reſt 
ſatisfied that thoſe dextrous and conſcientious Arti- 
ficers, the Chymiſts, can furniſh us with a Lixivial 
Salt of any Plant we want, made from the Cineres 
Clavellati or Pot-Aſhes. And indeed if this was 
the greateſt of their Impoſitions it would be well 
enough; for, let the Plant be what it will before 
tis reduced to Aſhes, the Fire brings it to that 
Texture and Make of Parts into which it reduces 
any other. So that a Salt made out of the Lixivium 
of any Aſhes whatever will be always the ſame. 


And they who are incredulous herein may try Ex- 

a periments ten thouſand Ways, if ſo many can be in- 

tif vented, but will never find any ſpecthe Difference, Vo ſpeciſic 
nay And therefore, true Salt of Iermwocd is not more Difterence 
di- effectual in ſtopping Vomitings or Convulſive 2<we*n Salt 
nt; Twitchings of the Stomach, than Salt of Tartar , 0 Worms 

? wood and 

25 and of this I have been often convinced, upon many Salt of Tar- 
ce· and repeated Trials. tar. 

the The Scape Tartar, &c. in the aforeſaid Infuſion, 
ex- operates powerfully upon the Obſtructions in che 


Liver, which are the Cauſe of the Jaundice, and 
the helps to carry the offending Matter off by Urine. 


e And as the Term Diuretic is oſtener uſed than un- 
um deritood, I ſhall give the Reader a ſuccinct or ſhort 
M Account 


242 


Diuretic 


Medicines, 
their Ope- 


ration ex- 


plaincd, 


fixed Salts. 


obtained ſuch a Conſiſtence by the Slowneſs of its 
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Account of the Operation of Diuretic Medicine, 
And firſt, 

Under the Term Djuretic may be comprehende 
all thoſe Medicines whoſe moſt remarkable Proper. 
ties appear in their Increaſing the Diſcharge V 
Urine, or which are ſuppoſed to have any PoweriW 
removing Obſtructions of the Urinary Glands, « 
Paſſages, from what Cauſe ſoever, whether I 
mours, Gravel, or other offending Matter. And i 
this View, Diuretics come under theſe followiny 
Kinds; to wit, they are either ſuch as ſoften and 
lubricate the Fibres, compoſing the urinary Gland; 
and Canals, by which they yield and relax int 
their due Dimenſions and Capacities ; of whid 
Kinds are all Emollients already explained : Or the 
are ſuch as by their attenuating and deterſive Pro- 
perties, rarefy and thin viſcous or ſlimy Humour, 
and adhere to and carry them along in the Paſſages: 
Or again, they muſt be ſuch as have a Power of ſo 
altering the Craſis or Mixture of the Humours, 2 
to fit thoſe to paſs, which could not get through 
before; and of this Kind is the Soap of Tartar men. 
tioned, as well as all the Tribe of Lixivia/: and 
But, without venturing too far, from 
the Compaſs here allotted, into the Nature of Se— 
cretion, it may be proper to take Notice that the 
thinner Separations increaſe in Proportion to the 
Blood's Velocity: For the Swiftneſs of its Motion 
not only keeps the Parts more divided, but allo 
brings them oftener to the ſecretory Orifice ; and 
this every where is that which takes off the thin- 
neſt of the Blood at that Part. Some of the viſcid 
and thick Secretions requiring, for the ſame Res- 
ſon, a vaſt Check of the Blood's Motion before they 
can be performed ; that is, before the Blood has 


Motion, that what is to be ſeparated is the thickek 
at that Part. If therefore from any Cauie the 
Blood does not move with its due Velocity, 1ts 


Parts will attract one another, and make the whole 
| to0 


MPE. 

too thick to part with any thing by the Kidneye, 
or at leaſt ſo much as it ought: And herein Nature 
has in a very wonderful Manner provided againſt 
this Inconvenience, by ſo near a Situation of the 
Kidneys to the Heart, that the Motion of the Blood 
may not be retarded when it comes to them, unleſs 
it moves flower through the Heart itſelf. And in 
ſuch Caſe, it muſt of Conſequence move flower than 
it ſhould do near the Kidneys. 

From what has been ſaid it appears, that ſuch 
things are Diuretic, or operate by Urine, which 
not only ſtimulate the Blood's Motion, by their Ir- 
ritation of the Solids and quickening their Vibra- 
tions, but are ſo ſubtle, as to keep the Blood in as 
Fluid a State as poſſible. I herefore, Lixivial Salts, 
or Sap of Tartar, and the like, in the Infuſion for 
the Yellows, are of ſuch a Nature, that they hin- 
der ſuch Particles of Blood from coming into Con- 
tact, which would make them cohere. And on this 
Account it is, that in all fluggiſh and viſcid Habits, 
where the Blood tends to too much 'I'hicknefs, ſuck 
Things promote the urinary Diſcharges. 

There are ſundry Kinds of Dzizrezics more than 
what J have mentioned, but they all act in a Me- 
chanical Way; to wit, either by adding to the 
Motion of the Blood, or by increaſing its Salts, of 
which Sort are all the Plants of the Mallows Kind: 
And Dr. Grezv, a moſt faithful Recorder of Kxpe- 
riments of this Nature, obſerves more Salts to be in 
Plants of this Kind, to wit, ſuch as ſeem of a muci- 
laginous or ſlimy Contexture, than in others which 
diſcover it more upon the Palate. And if Nature 
be the beſt Compounder, thoſe Plants of her Pro- 
duction which have theſe Salts wrapt up in a kind 
o Macilage, mult be the beſt that can be contrived 


for carrying of ſabulous or gravelly Concretions, in What kind 


the Kidneys of Human Bodies: For, at the ſame of Diuretics 


time that Salts are added to the Blood, by the Ex- 
hibitions of Decoctions of Marſh-Mallows, or the 
like, theſe are ſo inveloped or wrapt up in a Muci- 

M 2 lage 


proper in 
the Gravel 
in Men, 
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lage or ſlimy Matter, that the Ureters are not hi 
by the Gravel, as it paſſes along from the Kidney 


to the Bladder. I ſhall only obſerve one Thin: ! 
more, and then return to the Yellows in Horſes, Mr ! 
It has been a long Diſpute, how ſome Thi rom 
which manifeſtly paſs off by Urine, can do it in rip 
ſhort a Time as they are often obſerved ; eſpecia;MWuch 
thoſe of the Turpentine Kind, which will very e 1 
diſcover themſelves by their Smell (in which Mn \ 
Body can be deceived) in the Water. To exp au. 
which, would take up too much Room in HM xe. 
Place, neither doth it ſeem greatly to our preſn Ane 
Purpoſe to determine ſuch Difficulties. Howere, Dra 
thoſe who have Time and Leiſure may abuncan!; WARM 7: 
tatisfy themſelves in theſe Points, as well as hoi eſte 
happens that large Qyantities of Liquors druꝶ Jau 
ſuddenly make their Way through the Kidneys v8 1 
the Bladder in ſuch ſhort Spaces of Time: I far, int 
Account of this is given in a handſome Manner br of ! 
Dr. Quincy, in his Explanation upon the Apheriſn: eith 
of Sanctoius. hav 
Jam of Opinion, that as the Yellows in Hork: Wh La: 
moſtly proceed from a Diminution or Decay of is! 
Animal Salts contained in the Blood, therefore th: WR pre 
Addition of ſuch kind of Salts muſt reſtore the Cre. Wi tire 
ture to Sour.dneſs of Body; and this is performed by ; 
Millepedes or Wood-lice, as well as the white E lar 
of Gooſe-dung ; for (as I have ſaid before) thi | the 
Part alone of the Dung contains the Animal Salt . 
the Creature from whence it comes; the chaffy or Wi tc 
black terrene Part being of no Uſe at all in Mech ane 
cine, So that if you add to the Infuſion for e Ph. 
Yellows a Pint of Millepcdes bruiſed, (but the) 4 
ſhould be freſh, for the old, commonly kept in the An 
Shops, are worth little,) I ſay, if you add theſe, 7 
or a good Quantity of the White of Gooſe-dung, i for 
it will make the Thing ſtill more eſſectual. ſur 
The Jaundice or Yellowws in Horſes is very eafily ſt: 
cured, provided the F;/eera be ſound. And they 75 
l 


have this Advantage over the human Species, !0 
Wit, 
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brit, that if they have the Jaundice, it moſtly pro- 
In cos from a Diminution or Want of Animal Salts, 
hit l have before hinted; and not from Schirrons 


„ r hard knotty Tumours of the Liver, which are 
ling common to Men who have followed the 'Frade ot 
in ol ippling too long, and whoſe Conſtitutions, in 
da ach Caſes, are almoit paſt Help. oa 
foo WR I am fully periuaded, that CœHile St diffulved ee TOP 
hin White-Wine, or even in Beer, Will cure moſt fee. 
W laundices or Yellows ; tho' this indeed is from a 
med vegetable Salt wrapt up in an oily Subitance. 
eſen 5 And I have been credibly informed, that half a 
em Drachm of Caſtile Soap diſſolved in a Glats of te 
ant 77 71:5 was (from ſome Experiment in Bee e 
5 eſteemed a great Secret for provoking inc in the 
rut [aundice and Dropſy in Human Bodies. 
vs 0888 Thoſe who have a Mind to try it upon a Horſe 
„in the Yellows, may mix an Ounce in two Quarts 
rb : of Beer, and give it at four Times, a Pint a Day, 
rin: either warm or cold, *tis equal, and let the Horſe 
& have Exerciſe : For the Jaundice cauſes a fluggiſh 
ore Lazineſs either in Man or Beaſt ; therefore Exerciſe 
the is proper to hinder the Fluids from running into _ 
e be preternatural Coheſions, which was the Occaſion of 7 
rer; te Diſtemper. A 
dh There is not any Perſon, who has treated more 2 
End largely and well upon the Jaundice, and Diſeaſes of 
thi: the Liver in human Bodies, than my guondam Præ- 
tat ter, whom all Europe muſt acknowledge one of 
y or i he Chiefs of his Profeſſion, to wit, the learned 
ſech . and truly worthy Herman Boerhaave, Profeſſor of 
the Phyſic at the Univerſity of Leyden. 
they Laſily, 1 adviſe (for it will anſwer when moſt Zthiops 
the Anti-icteric Medicines, or Medicines againſt the iner! 
ſe, i Jaundice have fail'd,) the Uſe of Athiops Mineral good in the 
uns, bor ſome conſiderable Time. And then I am pretty Jaundice. 
ſure it will do, unleſs the Obſtructions be very ob- 
au nate, and the Liver grown hard and horny; in 
they i ich Cafe nothing will be able to remove the 
t0 Diſeaſe, 


vi ii M z Before 
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Before the Atbiops let the following Purge be 
adminiſtred. 


A Purge Take ten Drachms of Aloes, one Ounce of Cream ti 
EIS Tartar, half an Ounce of Caſtile Soap, tao Drachn; 
forngice, — 0 © , . 

of Saffron in Powder, and with Syrup of Buckthirs Wi Cur 

make it into tavo Balls by the Addition of a lit, : Bloc 

Powder of Liquorice, : Hel 

W ina 

Let the Horſe have one of theſe Doſes, (I mes WT >;,, 

two Balls for a Doſe) before the thiops, and | ral 


think it will be ſufficient to ſcour off the ſlimy mu- 
cous Matter, which may hinder the Bile or Gal 
from being diſcharged into the Guts, and mixing 
with the Chyle, the Acids of which it is by Na 


er 
2 a 
pn) 
ws tHe 


ture deſigned to blunt and make ſmocth. freſ 

The .Z:hiops Mineral may be given in the fo- che; 

towing Manner, to wit, will 
be 

Take of my Cordial Ball, one Pound; of ibis, for 

Mineral prepared as aforeſaid, three Ounces; I 

Cafiile Soap, two Ounces ; of living Millepeae:, wr Ret 


Pint; of Syrup of Saffron, three Ounces : Mix, aid 
give the Herſe the Bigneſi of a ſmall Egg once u 
twice a Day, before his modtrate Excreiſe, for thru 


Weeks. 


I know it is a Diſpute with many, whether an 
of the Quickſilver in the Athos taken by the 
Mouth get into the Maſs of Blood; and theſe Gen- 
tlemen bring for Argument, that the Force ard 
Heat of the Stomach are not ſufficient to ſublime i: 
in order to pals that Way. However, I am cor- 
vinced from manifold Experiments, that ei. 
an excellent Medicine in ſkinny Diſorders, which 
lie even at the outermoſt Skirts of Circulation. 
And why it ſhould perform theſe Cures without au) 
of its Particles (how minute ſoever) getting into i! 
Bled; I ſay, this is a Myſtery not to be unfoldes, 
unleſs we have Recourſe to a Poctiine, — 

be 
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like that of Sir Xenelm Digty's of the Virtues of his 
I mpathetic Powaer, which he made ſuch a Stir 
bout, altho' it was nothing but a little calcined or 
of 8. burnt Vitriol, which, ſtrewed upon the Wound, 
% topt the Flux of Blood, and Nature per form'd the 

Cure afterwards, by Means of the Balſam of the 
& Blood itſelf, which will at any Time do without the 
Help of Ointments, where the Fluids and Solids are 
in a healthful State; and this may be obſerved upon 


N 


ear Plants, between which and human Bodies, in ſeve- Plants and | 
! | WW: al Reſpects, there is a great Analogy, to wit, that ne 8 

a . ® ir grca? | 
au. when you wound a Tree, by cutting away ſome of Analogy« 1 
IA L 


its Bark or Subſtance, in a few Years that Loſs will Fo) 
be repaired by Nature without any Help from the ; 
8 Gardener. And juſt thus it fares with recent, or 
E freſh, and green Wounds as they are called, when 
they happen in a fleihy Part of the Body; for they 
| will heal ſooner of themſelves, provided the Par? 
be kept at Reſt, without, than with any Applica- 
% WE ton whatſoever. 

I ſhall now proceed to the Diſtempers of the 
4% Wa Reins and Bladder. 


2 
ro 


mh 
„ - YR 
ml 

C C1 A Fe- ASIA: 

3 OV Diſeaſes of the Reins and Bladder. 
my i 
the WE 1 NEED not deſcribe the K:4zrs of a Horſe, 1 
en. no more than any other of the Parts of this | 7 
Creature, ſeeing it is ſo well perform'd to my hand 2 
by Mr. Snape and others: Therefore, I thall con- bo 
dent myſelf with giving the Reader a ſhort Account | . 
; 1 t their Uſe. And Fir/t, 43 
ich The Uſe of the Kidnevs is, to ſeparate the Urine The Ut «t * 
"2. from the Blood, which, by the Motion of the the Kianey: be, 
15 Heart and Arteries, is thruſt into the emulgent dec. 9 
e Branches, which carry it to the little Glands, by . 
ec, which the Seroſity or watery Part being ſeparated, * 
ng i 15 received by the Orifices of the little Tubes, I 
1 M 4 which | ps. 
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e floating in Water; and on this Account it is, tha 


The Ureters The Ureters are two long Pipes or Canals which 


them very much wider than thoſe who are not ſub- 
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which go from the ſmall Glands to the Pelwi; r 
Baſon in the Middle of the Kidney, and from thence 
it is that the Urine runs by the Ureters, as they ay 
termed, into the Bladder. 

The Blood, which could not enter the Glands, i; 
brought back by the emulgent Veins of the Kid. 
neys. 

The Urine, thus ſeparated, conſiſts of much Sat 


the Kidneys have their Situation ſo near the Heart: 
For had they been placed at a greater Diſtance from 
it, other Particles muſt have united with the Salts 
and aqueous or watery Particles, (as in the preſent 
Situation {ome terreſtrial ones do,) and diſturbed 
their Secretion. And this Inconvenience is hin- 
der'd, as I ſome Time ago remarked, by the Situs. 
tion of the Kidneys, which are ſo near the Heart, 
that the Blood, c. moves ſo quick, that ſuch 
Particles are hinder'd gom uniting, or coming 
within the Sphere of Attraction (as much as poſi 
ble) of the Urinous Salts. 


come from the Baſon of the Kidneys, one on each 
Side. They lie between the Doublings of the P. 
ritonzum, and deſcending in the Form of an 8, they 
pierce the Bladder near its Neck, where they run 
ſome Space between itz Coats, and then open into 
its Cavity. 

The Cavity of the Ureters is contracted ſome- 
times in three or four Places, more eſpecially to- 
wards the Bladder ; and human, as well as brute 
Creatures, ſuch as are ſubject to the Gravel, have 


jc& to this Diſorder. Furthermore, I have ob— 
ſerved, upon the Diſſection of human Bodies of ſuch 
as were exceſſive Drinkers, that the Ureters have 
been ſo dilated, as to put the End of one's little 
Finger into them. And therefore, I think it may 
truly be ſaid, that ſuch Tipplers make their Bodies 
% 2 kind of Cullanders to percolate the Liquo! 

| between 
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between the Hogſhead and the Piſs-pot: Of fo 
little Uſe are tney to the reſt of Mankind. 

The Obſtruction of the Ureters by Gravel, or 
any other foreign Matter, cauſes a Suppreſſion of 
Urine oftentimes very fatal ; for it lies out of the 
Reach of manual Operation. Therefore when the 
Caſe is thus, moſt or all the Evacuations are requi- 
ſite; and ft, Bleeding, altho' the Horſe has not 
any Fever, beſides a /ymptomatic one. For, from 
Pain his Blood muſt acquire an exalted Motion; I 
ſay, for this Reaſon, Bleeding ſhould be performed 
in the Beginning of the Diſeaſe, in order to give 
more Room for the offending Matter to paſs along 
the Urcters. 

I muſt confeſs I have been often perplexed to find 
out, how and in what Manner it is poftible for ſuch 
large Pieces of Stone or Gravel to pats from the Kid- 
neys along the Ureters to the Bladder, when I have 
conſidered the Paſſages, as they are very narrow, 
and, in ſeveral Places, much more contracted than 
in others: But that it is really ſo, is every Day's 
Experience, and beſt underſtood by thoſe, who 
are ſo unhappy as to ſuffer under excruciating and 
intolerable Gravel-Pains ; for theſe Unfortunates 
are truly ſenſible of the Progreis which any Piece 
of ſabulous Concretion makes from the Kidnevs 
along their Back and Flanks till its Arrival 1a the 
Bladder. And then for the moſt Part it is, that their 
violent Strainings to vomit ceaſe, and nothing far- 
ther is to be feared, but the Trouble of forcing the 
Piece of Stone through the Urerhra by the Penis or 
Yard, . 

But it often happens, that ſuch large Stones come 
by the Ureters from the Kidnevs, that when they 
are even got into the Cavity of the Bladder, the 
Perſon 1s not able to piſs them away : Which to me 
is ſurprizing; ſeeing, as I juſt now hinted, the 
Ureters are ſo narrow, and the Neck of the Bladder 
ſo large. However, there is no Doubt of it, but 
the beſt Way to get rid of theſe Stones, when they 
i: EN dare 
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are in the Bladder, is to hold the Urine as long as 
we can with Safety, and then the Detry/ores Urine, 
or Muſcles which drive out the Urine, will have 
more Power to force out the Contents of the Blad- 

Grey or der. But when the Stones are of the white Kind or 

whitiſhGra-jnclinable to a greyiſh Colour, we have Reaſon to 

we "to fear their becoming ſo large that they cannot paſs 
wen large the Ureters, Wc. Therefore, thoſe who are afflic- 

Stones in ted with the reddiſh Gravel reſembling Brick-Duſt, 

he Kid- have leſs to apprehend; for I dare ſay this lak 

bey, Se. Kind ſeldom ſticks together in ſuch Quantity as to 
form a Stone that cannot be piſs'd off by the Penis. 

Pear haave's It is certain that the Kidneys in Human Bodies 

Opinion of are, in Fits of the Gravel, affected with a true In- 

rr ſlammation. And this the incomparable Boer- 

in Human Harve tells us is ſo from the burning, pungent, and 

Bodies, great Pain; from the ſmall Quantity of Urine, very 
red and fiery, or in the Height of the Diſtemper 
vatry ; from the Numbneſs of the Leg on the pain'd 
Side, the Pain of the Groin and Teſticle, the Iiac 
P2//iou or Nervous Colic, the vomiting of the Bile, 
and continual Belchings. 

All the general Cauſes producing an Inflamma- 
tion may occaſion the aforeſaid Symptoms, mors 
particularly what: hinders the Straining and Paſſage 

ef the Urine in the Urinary Paſſages. And if a 
great Inflammation ſeizes theſe Veſſels, they are 
often ſo bound up, that no Urine is made; at other 
Limes but very fade, thin, and watry; which no 
Doubt isa very bad Sign. 

The Species and Cauſes of Nephritic or Gravel- 
Pains are infinite, yet the Cure of all of them is 

| much the ſame. And Firſt, | 

The Core, General Remedies proper for the Cure of Inflam- 

mations take Place, wiz. Bleeding, Rewvulfion, and 

Dilution; and lenient Decoctions, Emollients, and- 

tuch Things as reſiſt too much Heat, ſhould be 

given plentifully. | 
Cheers, Fomentations, and Baths prepared with 


Enol/ients, are (in Human Bodies) exceeding bene- 


ficial ; 


W 8. 
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of fcial; but the two Firſt can only be uſed to 
's Horſes. | 
* Secondly, a moiſt ſoftening Diet or Food is very 
8 eceſſary, ſuch as /calded Bran, boilid Barley, and the 
1 ke; and if the Symptoms of Pain are very violent, 5 
1 Opiates are proper; and in Human Bodies, when 
, there 15 too much Vomiting, I know nothing an- 


ſwer better than warm Gruel, the Yheys of ſeveral 


, Sorts, or ſuch like, ſweeten'd with Virgin Honey: 
i And it has been obſerv'd, that Honey is of ſo pene- 
: trating and healing, or rather abſterſive Quality, 


that it will cure even Ulcers of the Kidneys, by a 
| continued Uſe of it for ſome Time. 

If the Diſtemper cannot be difperſed, but con- An Abſceſa 
tnues beyond the ſeventh Day, an Abſceſ or Ga- in the Kid- 
thering in the Kidney is to be ſuſpected: But if the“) 
Suppuration continues long, the whole Kidney forms 
4 Bag fit for no Manner of Uſe ; and then a Takes 
Renalis or a Conſumption of the Kidneys commonly 
enſues : But if this forms a Schirrous or hard knotty 
Swelling, a Palſy or Lameneſs of the Leg on the 
diſeaſed Side foilows, which is mcurable; from 
whence a Conſumption or Dropſy proceeds. 

If a ſmall Quantity of inflammatory, coagulated A Stone in] 
or curdled Matter, ticks in the leſter Urinary Paſ- the Kid- 
ſages, it lays a Foundation, to which the Sandy > * 
Matter which ſupplies the Diſtemper being added, drape 
and growing hard, forms a Stone, and fo increaſes 
it, that it is very difficultly diffol.ed or brought 
away by any Medicine. 

J have ſeen Dr. Boerhnawe lay a ſmall! Stone, 
taken out of a Perſon's Bladder, in the Ball of his 
Hand, which, by his pouring a Liquor upon it, 
diſſolved and fell into Pieces very ſoon. Whereupon 
this great Luminary in the Art of Phyſic obſerv'd, 
that he was not without Hopes of, ſome Time or 
other, meeting with a proper and ſafe Diſſolvent 
for the Stone in either the Reins or Bladder ; but 
frankly confeſs'd that the Liquor which diſſolved 
the Stone in his Hand, altho* it did not diſcolour 

| the 
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the Skin, yet it was not ſafe to give the ſame in- 

wardly. And I myſelf have tried to diſſolve ſmall 

Pieces of Gravel, by putting them into ſeveral 

Kinds of Liquors, which ſometimes anſwer'd my 
Expectation: But then ſuch Liquors that had the 

reateſt Power of diſſolving the Stones, were not 

Juice of fie for inward Uſe. Only this I muſt obſerve, 


Moy 5 that the Juice of Onions approach'd neareſt to the 
e ee Diſſolvent I was ſeeking after. I obſerve by the 
Matter, Experiments of a late Author, the ingenious Dr. 


Dr. Hals's Hales, that the Juice of this Vegetable is a very 
Obſervation powerful Diſſolvent of calculoùs Matter; and from 
os this Hint no doubt a great many uſe the Infuſion of 
Onions in White-Wine, to bring away Gravel, c. 
lodged in the Urinary Paſſages ; though in my 
Thoughts, when the Matter which . compoſes the 
Stone is of the greyiſh Kind, as I juſt now ſaid, it 
is very hard to be diſſolved, and when grown to any 
Bigneſs in the Bladder, it is ſtill of a firmer Con- 
ſiſtence, lying in a Kind of Strata or Covering 
like the Coats of an Onion, as I have often obſerv- 
ed in thoſe I have taken from both Men and Wo- 
men, which are for the moſt Part of an oval Shape 
like the Bladder, which moulds them as they in- 
creaſe in Bulk, like the rolling of a Snow-Ball. 
A particular Jonce, in cutting an old Man for the Stone, ex- 
Cale. tracted fix Stones out of his Bladder, which weigh'd 
one with another above an Ounce each ; they were 
ſomething bigger than Pigeons Eggs, ſmooth, and 
poliſh'd by rubbing againſt one another like fo 
many Bullets in a Bag; and whenſoever I meet 
with the firſt Stone of a ſmooth Surface, I am in full 
Expectation of more ſuch like Companions, though 
the Number cannot, by any Trial, be aſcertain'd, 
till we have extracted all we can lay hold of, and 
ſounded the Bladder very diligently afterwards. 
Horſes not Horſes are not much troubled with the Gravel, 
lo fubject tc by reaſon their Liquor is moſt ſimple : But Man, 
the Gravel J am ſorry to ſay it, who ſhould be the moſt rea- 


os and ſonable Part of the Creation, is molt unreaſonable in 
| is 
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his Longings after very different Meats and Drinks, 
tho? they are ſo prejudicial to his Health and Well- 
being. And there can be no other Reaſon given 
why a Man ſhould be afflicted with ſo many out-of- 
the-way Diſorders unknown to Brutes, but his rio- 
tous and luxurious Living; for, rather than deny 
himſelf of his Bottle, and the Solace of his Bon- 
Companions, he will run the Hazard of his Health, 
and fill his Stomach with Cruditics, and his Reins 
with Tartar, proper Fuel for moſt Fevers, as well 
as for the two Couſin-Germans the Gravel and the 
Gout in particular. But, leſt I write a Treatiſe | 
upon the Diſeaſes of Mankind, inſtead of one upon 
Horſes, I muſt return to the Text. a 

I have ſaid in general, that Bleeding and moſt Bleeding 
Evacuations are neceſſary in Caſes of Gravel-Pains, proper. 
az they empty and give more Room for the Enemy 
to diſlodge; therefore after Bleeding ſufficiently, let 
the following Clyſter be injected very warm. 


v0 WO. OP. CD 0 . ens. gas. © 
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Take of Malloxvs, and Marſh-Mallows, of each A Clyter 
three Handfuls ; Pellitory of the Wall, two Hand. for the 
fuls : Boil theſe in four Quarts of Water to three; Gravel in 
then ftrain out the Liquer ſtrongly, and add of Venice- . 
Turpentine, three Ounces, diſſolved in the Yolts of 
three Eggs; Oil of Juniper, and Oil of Turfentine, 
of each half an Ounce; Oil f Aniſced, tauo 
| Drachms. Incorporate the Oils with the Turpentine, 
| Eres, and three Ountes of Syrup of Marſb-Malloaus; 
| then mix all together for a Cly/ter to be given in the 
| ordinary Way, - | 


The Horſe's common Drink ſhould be the Gum- 
Arabic Water, preſcribed in the Chapter upon the 
Flux or Looſeneſs, and half an Ounce of ſweet 
Spirit of Nitre put into his Morning or Evenin 
Draught for three or four Days ; and if this Me- 
thod, with moderate Fxerciſe, will not perform a 
Cure, the Caſe is very deſperate, and the Horſe 
not worth keeping. : 

I have 
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A Horſe 
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I have known ſome Horſes very ſubje@ to an 


ſhould ftop 7/-hury or Supprefſion of Urine, from riding hard 


now and 

then upon 
the Road, 
and why. 


V +1 


Brine. 


3 Au- 
or's new 
Operation 
for Sup- 
eſſion of 


without letting them ſtop now and then to ſtale: 
For when the Bladder is ſtretched beyond its natural 
Tone, the Detru/cres Urine are diſtended to ſuch a 
Degree as to loſe their Power of Elaſticity, and the 
oor Creature is very hard ſet to drive his Water 
. him. Therefore it may be judged how neceſ- 
ſary it is to ſuffer a Horſe to ſtop a little now and 
then upon the Road, to try if he will piſs, for Fear 
of ſuch Accidents. 

When a Suppreſſion of Urine happens to a Man 
or Woman, we can give immediate Relief, by 
taking off the Water with an Inſtrument call'd a 
Catheter. And J have performed this Operation once 
or twice a Day for a Fortnight upon the ſame Per- 
ſon, before the Bladder has recovered its due Tone. 
Three or. four Times I have in my Practice (when 
the Sphincter Muſcle or Neck of the Bladder has 
been ſo ſwell'd, that it would not admit of paſſing 
the Inſtrument, ) cut into the very Body of the Blad- 
der above the Os Pubis, and let the Urine flow out 
that Way for a Month or fix Weeks, till ſuch 
Time as the Inflammation, Cc. about the Neck of 
the Bladder was quite diſperſed and gone; after 
which the People piſs'd as well and ſound as ever, 
and ſome of them are yet living; tho? it is ten Years 
fince I performed ſuch Operation upon them. 

I mention this Operation, as it is a Method never 
before practiſed, nor even mentioned in any ancient 


or modern Author; and really if the People I didit 


upon had died under my Hands, I might perhaps 
have been proſecuted by ſome malicious ill-deſigning 
People for Male- Practice; but as they all recover'd, 
Jam out of Danger; and I would not give a Far- 
thing for one of our Profeſſion, who will not in deſ. 
2 Caſes, and where nothing can be expected 

ut Death, without ſome extraordinary Methods be 
uſed, move out of the common Pack-Horſe Road to 


fave a Man's Life : And I am fully perſuaded, that 
a great 
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a great many People die of a Suppreſſion of, Urine, 
altho' they might be cured by the aforeſaid Me- 
thod : But the Generality of Mankind are fo igno- 
rant, that when a Man dies for want of — 
Water, it is preſently concluded, that the Gravel 
or Stone was the Cauſe; whereas they have no 
manner of Relation to an /chury or Stoppage of 
Urine. I could eaſily ascount for the Reaſonable- 
neſs of my Operation for this Diſorder, and ſhow 
how impoſſible it would be for the Patient to piſs 
under ſuch a Paralytic Indiſpoſition of the Bladder, 
233 happens at ſuch Times, if my Leiſure would 
in any Lind permit me ſo to do: But if any of my 
Readers ſhould (though I heartily. wiſh they never 
may) be troubled with a Suppreſſion of Urine for 
ſeveral Days, and that, after the taking their Water 
away by the Uſe of the Catheter, the Bladder ſtill 
continues inſenſible of the Preſſure of Urine with 
which it is from Time to Time fill'd: I ſay, when 
the Caſe is thus deſperate, I am ſure Cutting into 
* the Bladder above the Os Pubis muſt be the only 
; Relief, and it is both ſafe and ſucceſsful; neither 
is it attended with Pain, no not even ſo much as 
of that of being let Blood: For, as the Bladder is, or 
ought to be, pretty full of Water when this Ope- 
ration is perform'd, the Parts are ſo upon the Stretch” 
and benumb'd, that there is little Feeling left. Be- 
des this, there is not any Loſs of Blood, no not 
ere Quantity of two Ounces, eſpecially if the Ope- 
ration is perform'd by a Perſon ſkill'd in Anatomy; 
dit bor are the Parts which miniſter to Generation in 
e leaſt hurt or diſabled, as I have been informed 
. Wl £om ſeveral of my Patients; who have undergone 
ing m, | 
d, is new Operation. But to return. 
It is ſcarce worth any body's while to keep a 
les. Horſe, which is ſubject to Diſorders of the Reins and 
zd Ladder. I ſhall therefore only add a Recipe or 
be vo for png. of Blood, after I have given a ſhort 
1 to Account of the Cauſe ; for, | 
hat . As 
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As to the Signs, every body's Eyes will beſt in. 


form them, tho' they will be hard put to it to knoy 


where the Grievance is ſituate ; for there is often 
bloody Urine made by too violent Exerciſe, with. 
out any Fault of the Kidneys, or Suſpicion of the 
Stone, tho' the Blood which comes away in the 
Urine is frequently diſcharged from one or both of 
them. And ſometimes Blood 1s diſcharged from the 
Ureters, and ſometimes from the Arteries of the 
Yard. A Fall or Bruiſe, as well as a Straining or 
hard Leap, as the Huntſmen term it, will al 
occaſion Piſſing of Blood. 

De Grey wn Fg a Story © of a good Gelding 
„with which a young Gentleman was Hunting; 
that upon coming to a great Leap, and rid of his 
„Wind, his Rider inconſiderately forced him to 
© take it, which the Gelding did, tho? with much 
« Difficulty, but withal fell, and was not able to 
« riſe up, but with the Help of Men: And upon 
« coming Home the ſame Night he piſs'd Blood, 
« whereof he died four Days after, maugre the 
„ Endeavours of three able Farriers ; and being 
« opened, they found two Veins broken near hu 
« Kidneys, and much black Blood.” 

The ſame Author alſo takes Notice, that piſlng 
bloody Water is often occaſioned by too hard 
Riding, Oc. | 

In bloody Urine, or piſſing of Blood, the Inten- 
tion is to blunt the Acrimony or Sharpneſs of the 
Humours as much as pofſible. Therefore Milk 
given with Bole Armoniac is proper. 


Take two Quarts of Milk ; two Ounces of A. 
menian Bole in Powder ; and half an Ounce of Japat 
Earth. Mix and give it the Horſe all at once. 


Doctor Mayern tells us, © that he ſaw a Perſen 
(who diſcharged ſuch large Quantities of Blood in 
« his Urine, that he was in a Conſumptive Way, 
e cured by drinking new Milk from the Cow ever} 

« Morning; 


in 
0 
ery 
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« Morning ; and the Way was to milk it upon a 
« Sprig of red Mint, and whilſt it was yet hot, 
« ſweeten'd with Syrup of Quinces, and a little 
« Powder of Cinnamon ; and that he recover'd and 
« lived many Years afterwards.” 
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Moſt Authors, wiz. Foreftus, Hollerius, Duretus, Sheep's 


as well as Hippocrates, and Avicenna, are very libe- _ pre- 
ral in the Praiſe of Sheep's Milk and Bole Armoniac, Se 


Cow” s$Milk, 


Therefore where ſuch Milk can be had, it may be 
uſed inſtead of Cow's Milk. | 


Laſtly, Hog's Dung put in Milk and ſtrain'd is a Hog's Dung 


certain Remedy, among the Country People, for eftcem'd 


their Cattle which piſs Blood, or have the Mooring, our 2 
as they call it: But this I put down by the Way, yy... 


not having any other Authority for it than what I 
might hear from People who uſed to buy great 
Numbers of Oxen, Oc. to drive into the South; 
and as piſſing of Blood is a very common Diſtempes 
amongſt ſuch Cattle, I believe this is the only Re- 
medy the Drovers have yet diſcover'd. 


ͤ—— — 


CH A P. XXX. 
Of the Colt-Evil, and Mattering of the Yard. 


12 Celt-Ewvil is ſuppoſed to ariſe from Stoned 

Colts having their full Liberty with Mares, 
before they are able to cover them ; but I obſerve 
moſt Farriers are ſo ignorant, that they bring under 
this Denomination all Diſeaſes of the Sheath, tho? 
they only proceed from Dirt and Naſtineſs lodg'd 
there, which a little warm Beer and Butter ſ{kilfully 
uſed will remove, and cauſe the Swelling to dil- 
perſe, as has been often experienced. 


When a Colt's Yard is tumefied or ſwell'd, from The Cure, 


whatever Cauſe it proceeds, it ſhould be fomented 
with warm Flannels ſqueezed out of the Rong 
Fomentation as warm as he can well bear it; an 
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Fomenta- 
tion for the 
Colt-Evil, 


Mattering 
of the Yard 
Gonorrhea 
Simplex in 
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if he will not be eaſy while it is uſing, bind him 
in ſome ſafe Manner. 


Tate the Leaves of Malloaut, and Marſh-Mallezv;, 
Flowers of Camomile, Melilat, and Fumitory, of 
each three Handfulr 5 Roſemary, Origanum, or wilt 
T hyme, Soeuthernwood, and Flowers of Elder, af 
each two Handfuls; Juniper, and Laurel Berries 
bruiſed, of each four Ounces. Boil theſe in tight 
Quarts of Water to fix. Then ſtrain out the Liquor, 
and with two Pieces of Flannel by Turns foment the 
Parts affected as warm as the Horſe will bear it, for 
ſome 'Time, Morning and Evening : But before you 
apply it, it may net be improper to add to it ſome 
common Malt or Moloſſes Spirit, about a Pint will 
be ſufficient ; and every Time when uſed, it ſhould 
be kept warm over a Chafing-Diſh of Coals, or it 
will grow colder than it ſhould be. 

- When you have done fomenting the ſwell'd Part, 
the Liquor may be put upon the Herbs, c. to 
keep for Uſe againſt next Day. This Fomentation 
may be uſed as a general one in all Kinds of Swel- 
lings of the Flethy Parts, only by adding more 
Spirits to make it penetrate deeper. 

Mattering of the Yard, as it is call'd,ſ in Stoned 


* Horſes, is often no other than a Gonorrhea Simplex 


in the ſtricteſt Senſe of the Word: For when theſe 


Horſes, how Creatures are high fed, and do little, nothing 15 


cured, 


more common than to ſee them ſhed their Seed, by 
thruſting their Yard againſt their own Belly; and if 
this is the Caſe, and you want a Cure, you mult 
cut off his Stones, or elſe let him have Meres ; for 
either of theſe will do it effectually. 

If the Skin is fretted off a Horſe's Yard by being 
over eager in covering Mares, it muft be curet 
with the ſame Kind of Application as Wounds in 
any moiſt Part of the Body, and when ſuch Wounds 
have not been of too long ſtanding, the following 
OQintment, or rather Liniment, is proper. 4 

alt 
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1 Take the Tells of two Eggs, and mix with them — 1 
of Venice Turpentine, two Ounces, and of Honey of Vard when 
Roſes, one Ounce ; ſtir all well together, and "pp Y fore, 
” it moderately warm twice or thrice a Day with a 
of ſmall Bunch of Feathers tied together. And if this 
7 be performed for ſome Time, and the Vard now and 
of then wafl'd with warm Water to keep it clean, I 


> dare ſay it will cure any Sore or Wound upon the 
by Outſide of it: But as this Part of the Body is of a 
. ſoft ſpungy Nature, and is often extended and con- 
1e tracted, it requires ſome Time to heal Wounds upon 
5 it: For as I have often ſaid before, Motion hinders 
u Unition in theſe Caſes, as may be found by Experi- 
16 ence when we get a Hurt upon a Joint, or have a 


1 Kin in the Lip, as the North Country Phraſe 1s ; 

d for, theſe Parts being of Neceſſity often obliged to 

it Motion, they will not give Time for the Wound to 
conſolidate or heal. If the Sore ſeem to put out To conſume 

t. fungous or ſpungy Pleſh, it ſhould be waſhed now or eat away 


0 and then with a little Roman Fitriol Water, which — 
n may be 1 with half an Ounce of Vitriol to a 
. Quart of Lime Water, and kept in a Bottle for Uſe. 

2 Sometimes there ſeems to be no more than a ſim- 


ple Inflammation from the Horſe's being too eager 
4 of covering Mares; and if ſo, it is proper to bathe 
- the Yard with the following Mixture. 
e 


1 Tale Lime Water, one Quart, Sugar of Lead, A Water for 
e Ounce : Mix, and apply it Milk-warm, by &,Fore's 
f waſhing the Part with a ſoft Rag or Piece of Spunge inflamed. 


dipp'd in the Liquor. 


1 
* 
? 
- 
1 
bs 


As to a Horſe's being burnt by a Mare, as the 
Farriers call it, I do not ſay it is impoſſible, altho' 
| believe it is not very probable ; for they cannot 
, mean uny thing elſe by ſuch Term, than that ſuch 


- = 8 — 4 
— * — 
e . 


De deft . A Pa. 


6 * is clap'd, or has got the Chaude-Pi/s, or hot 3% 
7 lis, "= 
ö 1 N 
Now there is no manner of Doubt to be made, 1 
; but that ſuch Diſtemper proceeds from over-heating 3 
| the *. 

1 


0 
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the Genital Parts of Animals by frequent Friction 
or rubbing upon one another, in like Manner as 
you may cauſe Fire even by rubbing two dry Sticks 
together; for Fire is cauſed by rapid Motion, as 
may be ſeen from ſeveral Experiments, beſides that 
of Flint and Steel. Therefore, if the Genital 
Parts of Male or Female happen to be too much 
exerciſed in the Act of Coition or Coupling toge- 
ther, they may either of them have the Skin rubd'd 
off the Part, and Ulcers form'd, either on the Out- 
fide, or in the Urethra : Add to this, the Corrup- 
tion of the Semen or Seed of ſeveral Male Animals, 
when they mix or couple with one of the Females 
of the ſame Species; for this, along with the 
Juices which naturally ouze out of the Glands to 
maiſten the Vagina or Sheath of the Female, ac- 
quires in the End ſuch a corroſive Quality, that 
being imbibed or ſuck'd in by the Yard of the Male 
Animal, which may well be compared to a Piece 


Cauſe of a of Spunge; _ I: fay, this fermented corroſive Liquor, 
Gonorrhea. hen it enters the Yard either by the Pores upon the 


Outſide of it, or by the Urethra or Piſs-Paſſage, 
cauſes what is commonly, tho? erroneouſly, call'd a 
Gonorrhæa. And if this be the Caſe, as undoubt- 
edly it is, how much miſtaken muſt that 1ngeryous 
Man the late Dr. Freind have been, when he en- 
deavours to make the French-Pox a new Diſtemper, 
and that the Lepra Græcorum and Lepra Arabun 

had not any relation to it! | 
In my Opinion, the Ancients only wanted a pro- 
per Name tor this Diſtemper ; and there can be no 
Doubt, but if ſeveral Men uſe the Act of Coition 
with one and the ſame Woman, there is great Like- 
lihood, that the thin Skin or Lining of the Yagina 
of the Woman may be fretted off in ſome Pait or 
other, or at leaſt the Parts of Generation will be 0 
heated and inflamed, as that they will eaſily ſuppu- 
rate or diſcharge from the Glands call'd Lacunæ 3 
corroſive Ichor or Ferment, which when mixed with 
the corrupted Seed, lodged as aforeſaid in the Fa 
| ging 
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gina or Sheath of the Female, conſtitutes fuſficient 
Matter to propagate the Diſtemper to the next 
Comer, and ſo on ad . unleſs ſuch Ulcers 
or running Sores be ſafely and thoroughly deterged, 
or cleanſed and heal'd, otherwiſe they will be re- 
infected. 

From what has been ſaid, it appears moſt reaſon- Female firſt 
able, that the Female was firſt infected with what we infected 
now call the Venereal Lues, and that the Male, e 
after the Running commenced, (tho' I think not Lues. 
before,) might propagate it at Pleaſure. And it 1s 


with good Reaſon judged, that tho' one Man (as 
$ in thoſe Times when Polygamy was no Sin) ſhould 
e have a Number of Wives, yet ſhall he be ſafe and 
0 ſecure from the Venereal Diſeaſe, provided ſuch 


| Wives do not contract the Diſtemper from another 
It Quarter. And this may be plainly ſeen in ſtoned 
le Horſes, which have a Number of Mares, 3 


e ſix or ſeven Score in a Seaſon, yet ſhall they not 
, have any Running at the Yard which can be judged 
ie virulent. But it is far otherwiſe with Dogs, Ec. Dogs often 
e, which copulate ſo promiſcuouſly, that they heat the clapp'd. 
a Bitches, and thereby get the Clap, which often 
t- turns to an inveterate Mangyneſs, accordingly as it 
In ſhewg itſelf in a kind of Leproſy in Human Bodies, 
n- when the FVenertal Miaſmata or infectious Matter 
r, has once got into the Blood. 
n Dogs moſtly lick themſelves whole, tho' their 
Urine, (for the Diſtemper makes them piſs oftener 
0- than they would do, and that is almoſt as often as 
10 they pleaſe;) I ſay, their Urine waſhes the ſmall 
on Ulcers within the Urethra, and keeps them clean, 
e ſo that no Eſchars or hard Scabs can b form'd upon 
2 them to hinder the Diſcharge of the Venereal 
or Venom; for, in Fact, theſe Eſchars or Scabs, whe- 
{0 ther by Neglect or bad Management, occaſion tho 
u- Pox in Human Bodies by driving back the Venereal 
2 Taint, fo that it ſoon infects the whole Maſs of 
th Blood, and deſtroys the ſoft ſpungy Bones, Sc. 
a brit, but in Proceſs of Time ruins the whole Hu- 


12 | man 
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man Fabric. Yet more Stir and Noiſe is mad; 
about the Danger and Cure of the Venereal Dis 
caſe, than needs be by far; for, in Reality, there i 
no more in curing it (if not of too long ſtanding 
than in drawing Teeth, or cutting out Corns, and 
this with the greateſt Safety imaginable, even with. 
out taking a Grain of any Medicine by the Mouth, 
Yet J am told, that this Diſeaſe is fo terrible and 
frightful to the London Apprentices, Cc. that: 
reat many of our Profeſſion live very comfortably 

trom their Gains upon this one Article. 

Yet I muſt confeſs theſe Gentlemen are at more 
Pains and Trouble to find out new and frighth! 
Symptoms in this Diſtemper, than one need ben 
curing it. However, if their frightful declamator 
Way of Writing has any good Feat upon Youth, 
ſo as to make them lead better and more virtuous 
Lives, it would be Pity for any one to inveigt 
againſt them. Therefore, at preſent, I muſt dei 
from the Subject, and proceed to a Deſcription at 
the Dropſy in Horſes. 


= _ — — 


CHAP. XXXI. 
Of the Drophß in Horſes. 


R. Gib/on ſays, that all our Engliſb Author, 
MI and ſome Italians, have enumerated i 
Drep/y among the Diſeaſes of Horſes ; but I find Mr. 
Gibſon has not thought Sir William Hyde's Book, 1 
third Edition of which was printed in 1717, wort 
his Peruſal: For this Author never mentions tht 
Dropſy as a Diſeaſe incident to Horſes, altho he 
hits a good Number of the Diſtempers which aft 
this uſeful Animal. But then Sir Milliam preſciibe 
ſuch out of-the-way Mixtures and Application, 
that to read them is enough to make one ſick. 9 
that in the main I have not read any Author up 


the Subject of Horſes (beſides Mr, G74/or) wn 
2 v0! 
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worth a Farthing ; I mean as to the Methodus pri- 


203 


Ge ſcribendi, or Manner of 2 Medicines. I 
1 own ſeveral of them, as the late Duke of Neavcaſtle, 
sir Villiam Hope, and others, have treated hand- 
ba ſomely with relation to the Menage, as the French 
Ln call it, of this Creature; but then give me Leave 
4 to ſay, they were not competent Judges of the 


Force and Operation of Medicine. Therefore, The ancient 
when we peruſe either the Works of the Ancients Farriers ane 
or premier Moderns upon the Subject of Farriery, Ae Mo- 


RY g 2 . derns cen- 
we ſhould do it with a View to gain ſomething from EE 8 


th BY indications, 1 am ſure they are in a great meaſure 
dug very lame and defective. 
wy I cannot give a better Definition of a Dropſy than 
uth that which I was long ago taught by my much re- 
ron (pected Preceptor Dr. Boerhaawve ; and tho? this 
7 Definition ſeems chiefly calculated (by that great 
e Luminary in Phyſic) for human Bodies, yet I am 
N 0 BY atisfied it will hol good with relation to Horſes, 
whoſe Arteries, Veins, Lympheducts, c. are 
A conical as ours; and Matter muſt be indued with 
like Properties, whether it be found in the Shape 
of a Man or a brute Creature. 
Dr. Boerbaave's Definition of an Ana/arca or 
Dropſy, when the whole Habit of the Body is ſtuff'd 
mon, Vith pituitous or e e re is as follows: 
wy f As often as in the whole Habit of the ſubcu- Dr. Boer. 
d taneous Fat the Lympha ſtagnates, or is let out moons : * 
o: of che Veſſels, it forms a Propſy; and the Signs Kg ee l 
. of it are, a ſoft, looſe Tumour of the whole Body, yy 
* really œdematous (or cold and watry) in the 
0 E Legs, eſpecially, a Deſire of Drinking, the 
41 Urine thin, white, c.“ 
(-ribe As the Dropſy of the whole Body is by the 
rs Greeks ſuled Leucophlegmatia, and becauſe it proceeds 
k. 8 irom a Kind of Lymph or Water, it may not be 
* thought improper for my preſent Purpoſe to give 
hich b the Reader a general Notion of what we mean by 
wort thoſe 


their Practice and Obſervations upon the Symptoms 
or Tokens of Diſtempers; for, as to the curative 
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thoſe Veſſels of the Body, which we call J). 
phatics. | 

Theſe are ſlender, pellucid or tranſparent Tubes, MW ©: 
whoſe Cavities are contracted at ſmall and unequal MW ** 
Diſtances, by two oppoſite ſemilunar Valves, which I fe. 
permit a thin and tranſparent Liquor to paſs thro 
them towards the Heart, but which ſhut like Flood. 
gates upon its returning. 

They ariſe in all Parts of the Body, but after wha e 
Manner needs no great Diſpute ; for without Doubt 
all the Liquors in the Body (excepting the Chyle 
before deſcribed) are ſeparated from the Blood, in 
the fine Capillary or Hair-like Veſſels, by a diff. te 
rent Pipe from the common Channel in which the 
reſt of the Blood moves: But whether this Du « W & 


Pipe be long or ſhort, viſible or inviſible, it is fil WF © 
a Gland, while it ſuffers ſome Part of the Blood u bp 
paſs thro? it, and denies a Paſſage to other Parts of all 
that Fluid. Now the Glands which ſeparate the _ 


Lympha muſt be of the ſmalleſt Kind, being inviſible 
thro? the fineſt Microſcope that has yet been con- [; 
trived ; but their excretory Ducts, or diſcharging + 
Orifices of the Lymphatic Veſſels, unite with one 
another, and grow larger as they approach the 
Heart; yet they do not open into one comma u 
Channel as the Veins do; for ſometimes we find 7 
two or three, nay, ſometimes more Lymphatis | 
running by one another, which only communicat 
by ſhort intermediate Ducts, and which unite, and 
preſently divide again. Eng 

In their Progreſs they always touch at one or tus l 


diſcharge themſelves of their Lympha or wate! 


Humour ; which Liquor, if chymically examine 5 
will be found to contain a great deal of volatile, % / 
no fixed Salt, ſome Phlegm, ſome Sulphur, , - * 
a little Earth. Pre 

The Uſe of the Lymph may be gathered fron J 
the Conſideration of the Parts into which it di 


charges itſelf, which are the Receptaculum Cty" 
I is 
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the Abdomen or lower Belly, and the Daus Thora- 
he cicus, Jugular and Subclawian Veins, which ſhews 
very plainly, that its Uſe is to dilute and make per- 
fect the Chyle before it mixes with the Blood. 
ro Now the whole Lymph, which is ſeparated from 
od the Blood, being requilite for this Uſe, it is plain, 
WH that there could be no Glands in the Aldomen or 
lower Belly appropriated for the Separation of the 
whole Lymph, but what muſt have had a very great 
bye Share of the Blood, which paſſes through the Aorta 
/ or large Artery anſing out of the Heart, in order 
igt. to ſeparate ſo great a Quantity of this watry Liquor. 
ice Bat the Liver and Kidneys requiring likewiſe a 
gal great Quantity of Blood, and which for many Reaſons 
(WW could not be avoided, provident Nature choſe to 
do {eparate the Lymph from the Blood which goes to 
ts aul Parts of the Body, rather than appoint particular 
de Glands for ſuch Uſe in the AZdomen or lower 
"ble Wl Belly, which might have been more at hand, but 
_ would have robb'd the other Parts, to wit, the 
Liver, Kidneys, Cc. of a large Quantity of Blood, 
"nels and alſo occaſioned a very unequal Diſtribution of 
ute it. Now to return to the Dropſy, moſtly proceed- 
men ing from this Lymph when extravaſated or out of 
„ find the Veſſels. : 
5 As the Dropſy proceeds from a kind of Weak- The Cauic, 
carl bels in the Blood, the curative Indications are only 
e o, viz. a Diſcharge of the Water, and Reco- 
, very of the Strength of the Blood. And to this 
u £24 it is of the greateſt Conſequence, both in Hu- 
the man and Brute Creatures, to know whether the 
an ick of the Dropſy be eaſily or with Difficulty 
nel purged; for, as I have often mentioned before, and 
| think hereafter cannot too often inculcate, tlc 
li /yncrafy or particular Temperament and Diſpo- 
tion of Bodies muſt firſt be learnt, otherwiſe the 
Preſcriber will make but blundering Work on't. 


Take of black Hellebore freſp gathered, two Pounds; The fle- 
waj?, bruiſe and boil it in fix Quarts of Spring 1 25 
? a TION for ANC 


> £7 4 
edi Dropiy, 
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River Water to four Quarts, then ſtrain out th; 
Liguor, and put two Duarts of White Wine upon the 
remaining Hellebore, and let it infuſe warm in 4 
Pitcher or the like for forty-eight Hours, often ſhaking 
the Liquor about ; then ftrain out the Wine, and mix 
both the Water and it tegether, which may be kept ir 
a Stone Bottle for U/e, Give the Horſe a Pint 
Morn and Even, Milk-warm, while it laſts. 


Strong Cathartics, or purging Medicines which 
work quick, are to be preferred to thoſe which 
work milder and flower, and theſe are to be re. 
peated as often as the Strength of the Horſe wil 
permit, 


In human Bodies, where the alimentary Tube or 


Purges good Pipe from the Stomach to the Fundament is not 
in the Drop- ſo long by ſeveral Yards as in Horſes, nor the 


ſy in Men, Po 


but not in 
*Tores, 


ſture ſo inconvenient, reſinous Purges are mol 
effectual; ſuch as Gamboge, Elaterium or the in. 
ſpiſſated Juice of wild Cucumber, and the like, by 
reaſon they powerfully irritate the Glands of the 
Guts, and make them ſqueeze out their Contents, 
inſomuch that the Patient ſhall have ſeveral Stools 
moſtly Water, tho' he drink very little Gruel, 
during the Operation of theſe Kind of Purges ; and 
therefore in human Bodies they are very ſerviceable 
to drain off the ſuperfluous Lymph : But I fear ſuc 
Things are not fafe for Horſes, for Reaſons already 
aſſign'd under the general Chapter upon Purging, 
Fc. Therefore, if the Legs of your Horſe pit, upon 


the Impreſſion of the Fingers, I mean, if they do ſ 


pretty high up towards the Hough behind, « 
Knee before, n ſuch Caſe his Blood may be judge! 
too weak, that is, its Momentum or Stroke again 
the Extremity of the Veſſels, for want of Spirits 
Sc. is not ſo ſtrong as it ought. And therefore, 
upon its perpendicular Preſſure, the Parts are apt ic 
tumefy and ſwell, more eſpecially in the low! 
Limbs of Human, and below the Houghs and 
Knees of Brute Creatures, 


When 
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When the Waters are lodged in the Abdomen, or The Tym- 
between the inner Rim of the Belly and Guts, then F-ny, what, 
the Diſtemper is called a Tympany, becauſe the 


Belly in ſuch Caſes ſounds like a Drum. 


It is alſo termed Aſcites by the Latins ; and Cel- Aſcites, 


ſus, the famous Phyſician in the Time of T7berir: 
the third Roman Emperor, tells us, the only Diffe- 
rence between Tympanites and Aſcites is, that the 


firſt conſiſts more of Humours and leis Spirits, the 


latter of more Spirits and fewer Humours ; which 
Diſtinction is pretty nice and worthy Obſervance, 
tho' I don't remember any other Author to have 
made ſo accurate a Remark ; for if it be really as 
Cel/us informs us, it is very likely that the 4/cires 
or Dropſy of the Abdomen, which conſiſts of more 
Spirits and leſs watery Humours, may be better cured 
by proper Medicines, than by the Operation of 
Tapping, by reaſon the ſick Creature would better 
undergo the Loſs of a watery than ſpirituous Liquor. 

It is not always to be ſuppoſed, that a Horſe has 


Fore Swe). 


got the Dropſy when he ſeems to have a Kind of lins ia the 


cold Swelling upon his Legs, that takes an Impreſ: 
ſion from the Fingers; no, this often happens for 
want of due Exerciſe, Dreſſing, &c. becauſe, as 
the Limbs are the.moſt depending Part of the Body, 
the Blood moves in them with Difficulty, that is, 
it preſſes hardeſt againſt the Sides, Ec, of the 
Veſſels by the Force of its perpendicular Altitude; 
tor, all Fluids preſs according to their perpendicular 
Altitude, and not according to their Quantity. "Ihere- 
tore, I ſay, in the Limbs, notwithſtanding Nature 
has very wonderfully contrived what we call Yalw 2s, 
in order to take off or eaſe the Sides of the Veſſels 
vom the perpendicular Preſſure of the Blood; yet 
ſuch Preſſure muſt be greater there than in thoſe 
Veſſels which lie more horizontal. And this Piece 
df Mechaniſm may be plainly obſerved by any one 
of the meaneſt Capacity, who will be at the leaſt 
Trouble imaginable to think: For in thoſe Tubes 
mo which Mercury or Quicſſilver is put, in order ta 
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ſhew the leſſer Variations of the Air, vi. the Dia. 
gonal ones, the Quickſilver will riſe and fall (if! 
may ſo ſay) ſeveral Inches more than in the com. 
The Reaſon mon perpendicular Sort. And the nearer the Line 
why Peo- ſtruck from the Perpendicular approaches to a right 
yy _ Angle, by ſo much the more will the Mercuy 
Dav, and ſhew the elaſtic Force of the Air. And for the 
tellin the ſame Reaſon thoſe People who happen to hay 
Night, {weld Legs in an Evening, find them moſtly falle 
in a Morning, unleſs the Force of the Heart he 
very weak indeed. | 
An Aſcites There are very different Opinions about the Man. 
or Dropſy, ner how a Droply of the Belly is produced. Scme 
er Manner imagine it proceeds from the Liver, which is covert 
3 by a thin Membrane, and that when this Men. 
brane happens to be ſeparated by a wateriſh Hu- 
mour iſſuing out of the Capillary Lymphatic, 
Puftules or little Bladders are ſorm'd, which contain 
a clear wateriſh Lymph ; and if theſe break, the 
Water falls into the Cavity of the Belly, and cauke 
the ſame to {well like a Drum. Others, and per. 
ticularly our Countryman Dr. Willis, think the 
Dropſy of the Belly proceeds from a Rupture of the 
Lacteal or Milky Veſtels ſpread about in the Me- 
ſentery or, Net of Animals. But I am rather inclind 
to believe, that as there are a Number of Lym- 
phatic Veſſels which pour out a watery Liquor upon 
the Chyle as it paſies along the middle Coat of the 
Meſentery or Net, the Lymphatics are broke, and 
ooze out Water into the Cavity of the Belly, info 
much that the Guts ſwim in it as in a Pail full at 
Water. But what thoſe Paſſages are by which the 
Waters are diſcharged out of x Cavity of the 4: 
domen or lower Belly into the Inteſtines, &. is yet 
- very uncertain : But it appears by Experience, that 
an Infuſion of Crecus Metallorum, or what is called 
Finum Benedictum, powerſully forces off water 
Humours from the Outſide of the Guts in ® 
Aſcites both upwards and downwards, and, as if tif 
Obllacles were removed, it runs plentifully 7 i 
tool. 
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Stool. And the famous Sydenham obſerves, that the 
Di. inner Bark of Elder, three Handfuls boil'd in MI“ 
(iI and ater of each a Quart to the Conſumption of 
com. WE three Pints, is as effectual as any thing for the 
Line Cure of an Aſcites or Dropſy of the Belly, if the Fi 
riclt Patient takes half a Pint in the Evening, and the reſt 
cur WWW in the Morning; but then this diligent Ob/erver, 
r the WY agreeable to Capt. Burdon in his Genileman's Pocket- 
have Farrier, orders ſuch Decoction of Elder Bark to be 
allen repeated till the Patient is well; ſo I muſt own the 
t be Captain had a good Precedent for his Expreſſion. 

And here I muſt not omit the Mention of Dr. 

Man. Saenham's Honeſty and Candour, where ſpeaking 
ome ef a Dropſy of the Belly which he had cared, he 
vert BW has Words to the Effect following: 


lem. « And I, with the juvenile Confidence of an Pr. H- 
Hu- © uncxperienced Man, verily believed that I had s fin- 
tic, WF © got a Medicine that would cure any manner of — a 


itzn Wi © Dropſy ; but I found my Miſtake within a few Aaxation. 
the Weeks: For, ſoon after I was called to another 
uſes © Woman that had the ſame Diſeaſe, which came 
pet. upon a long Quartan Ague; I gave the ſame 
the i © Medicine, and repeated it often, increaſing the 
the Bi © Doſe gradually; but having vainly endeavoured 


Me. to evacuate the Waters, the Purge not working, 
lind i © the Tumour of the Belly increaſed, and the ſick 
Im. « Perſon diſmiſs'd me, and, as I remember, reco- 


ren © ver'd by the Aliſtance of another Phyſician, who 

the te preſcribed more effetual Remedies.” 

and Now what can be more ingenuous and ſincere 

ino. WF than this Confeſſion of Dr. Sydenham, who was: 

ar certainly a Man allowed by the ableſt Judges very 

| the capable of the Practice of Phyſic ? But fo far from The Folly 


Ate following this glorious Example are many of your of truſting 

; yet preſent 'Theoretical Gentlemen, who, juſt diſpatch'd ©? the Judg- 
that from Colleges brim- full of Diploma and Ignorance, omen 
led foilt their Nonſenſe and Abſurdities upon the Pub- Hcians. 


ter lic, yet never own their Errors, but impudently 
n and poſitively inſiſt upon the Juſtneſs of their juve- 
the ule and ſhallow Prognoſtics in the Cure of Diſ- 

| N 3 caſes, 
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v1 a Drop- produced by any Cauſe, which may, Fir/?, ſo cor. 


ty's being 
j roJuced, 
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eaſes, inſomuch that an old experienced Practitione 
has but a poor Chance of being heard, unleſs the 
Audience happen to be better Judges than are com, 
monly met with on ſuch Occaſions. But to return, 

I am fully perſuaded that a Dropſy in general i 


{train the Serous or watery Liquor, as to make it 
ſtagnate or ſtop in the Veſſels; or, Secondly, break 
the Veſiels, ſo as to let ſuch Liquor out among 
the Membranes of the Body; or, Thirdly, ſo ob- 
truct the Veſſels that bring it back from the Cavity 
of the Abdomen, that ſuch Liquid cannot exhale, nor 
be abſorb'd again. And theſe Cauſes are various; 
fometimes acute Diſeaſes, ſuch as Fevers, and the 
like; ſchirrous Tumdurs, or hard knotty Swelling 
of any remarkable Bowel, ſuch as the Liver, Splecn, 
Sc. all extravagant Diſcharges whatſoever, elpe- 
cially great Loſſes of Blood. | 

I ſhall now ſet down a Preſcription or two for 
the Dropſy in Horſes, and juſt mention a particular 
Caſe; after which I fall proceed to an Account of 
what is meant by a Horſe's being Hide-bound, 
And, | 


The Cure of Fin, If the Dropſical Humour be contain'd with. 
an Araſarca. in the Bounds of Circulation; tho? indeed there do 


not want Arguments to prove, that the Waters con- 
tain'd in the Aldemen or lower Belly of Dropfical 
Perſons are ſo; I ſay, if theſe Humours are lodged 
all over, or, as we expreſs it, in the Habit of the 
Body, it is term'd an Anaſarca, and may caſily be 
cured (provided the Fi/cera be ſound) with Purg- 
ing, and corroborating or ſtrengthening Medicines. 
And firſt of all give the Horſe this Purge. 


A Purge for Take Aloe, one Ounce; Gamboge, one Drachn ; 
the Droply. Saffron iv Powder, two Drachms ; Clowes, and 


Nuimegs, each one Drachm ; Oil of Aniſeed, fix!) 
Drejs ; Syrup of Buckthcern, as much as is ſufficient 
to make it into a Ball; which may be given in the 


v/ual Way. Only when a Horle is ſubject to vey. 
— 1 
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cal Humours, he ſhould not be allowed much 
Water while his Phyſic works, and then it will 
fetch of more Water. 


This Kind of Purge may be prepared at once, if 
the Perſon who wants it keeps the Cordial Ball; for 
it is only working or beating up the Ales and 
Gamboge, when in Powder, into two Ounces of that 
Ball; and a little Syrup of Buckthorn, if the ſame 
be too hard, will make it of a proper Conſiſtence. 

The Gambege ſhould be powder'd in a Mortar, Gamvoge 
that is, firſt rubb'd with a little fine Oz], otherwiſe eule be 
its Parts will not be ſufficiently divided; and if it f PO” 
be not, it will cauſe intolerable griping Paius, by yyy, 
ſhcking amongſt the Folds of the Guts. 

I have ſaid, that re/nous Purges are not conve- 
nent nor proper for Horſes, but that juſt now fet 
dovn is ſufficiently qualified with warm Ingredients, 
which will forward its Operation with Saſety. 
Therefore, when I ſpoke of the Danger of reſinous 
Purges, I would be underſtood that ſuch Things are 
ſo, unleſs duly qualified by other warm Ingredients. 

Secondly, Corroborating or ſtrengthening Medi- 
cines are indicated, which brace the Fibres of the 
Stomach, as well as thoſe of the whole Body. And 
lor this End J adviſe the following Infuſion to be 
given every Morning, a Pint for a Fortnight, letting 
> Horſe be kept without Food for two Hours 

ter 1t, 


Take Gentian Root, and Zedoary, of each too An Infifion 
Ownces ; Camomile Flowers, and Tops of Centaury to <or:obu- 
the lefſer, of each tauo Handfuls ; Bark of Peru, com- oo 3 
menly called Feſuit's Bark, groſily poauder'd, taub 1. ny NS 
Ounces ; Turmeric, three Ounces; Filings of Iron, mach. 
half a Pound 3 Aniſe or Carraway Seed, four Ounces, 

Mix theſe together, and infuſe them in three Gallons 
of Ale for a Week, ſhaking the Veſjel now and then 


l draw out the Virtues of the Ingreditnts. 


N 4 Now 


A particular 


Caie of a 
Dropſy 
cuiea by 
Acciccut. 


Horſes 
much eaſier 
curea by 
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than Men. 
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Give the Horſe a Pint of this Infuſion at a Time 
Morn and Even, and in a little Time the Crit or 
due Mixture and Quality of the Blood will he re. 
ſtored, and the Horſe recover his Appetite, e. 

Ihe Cale I propoſed to mention was this. A 
very worthy Gentleman of my Acquaintance, who 
loves a good Horſe and Hunting, had one of his 
Hunters under a Farrier's Care for ſome Diſorder 
or. other, which I do not now particularly remem- 
ber; but the Fellow was doing ſomething about his 
Belly, or Inſide of his Thigh, with a Knife, which 
either {lipp'd, or upon ſtarting ran into the Belly 
of the Horſe, upon which there iſſued out a confi. 
derable Quantity of Water, and the Orifice or Hole 
keeping open for ſome 'Time, I was inform'd there 
might be at leaſt fix or ſeven Gallons of Water dil. 
charged in the Whole, before the Wound cloſed 
ep: Put what is moſt remarkable, the Horſe was 
not before this Accident ſuppoſed any Way inclin- 
able to a Dropſy, nor did he in the leaſt ſhew any 
Symptoms that Water might be lodged between the 
Guts and the inner Rim of the Belly; for he did his 
Buſineſs as well as could be expected at his Age, 
which was pretty conſiderable : But kis hinder Legs, 
which were moſt commonly ſwell'd or ſubject to 
Gowrdine/s, as the Dealers term it, fell to their pro- 
per Size and Dimenſion. And my Friend told me, 
that the Gelding was ſo well after this lucky Acci- 
dent, as he calld it, that he hoped he might ſerve 
him to ride a Hunting for {ome Seaſons. 

Now where the Waters are contained in the Belly, 
I believe Horſes may be cured by Tapping much 
ſafer than Men, by reaſon that the Situation a 
Horſe is in, favours the Diſcharge of the watery 
Humours thro? the Onfice made by the Inſtrument. 
And I could inſtance many Caſes where the Ope- 
ration has ſucceeded fo far both on Men and Wo- 
men, that the Belly, after taking out ſixteen, 
eighteen, nay, ſometimes twenty Gallons of Water 


at different Times, has kept down to its natural 


Size, 
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Size, and the Parties recovercd to a Miracle. But 
the Reaſon why this Operation does not much 
oftener ſucceed to the Patient's Satisfaction, is Want 
of Judgment in the Phyſician or Surgeon employ'd : 
For if theſe underſtood their Buſineſs, they muſt Tapping for 
know the different Kinds of tumefied Bellies, anda Propty in 
eaſily judge by the Date of the Diſtemper, the 79> 
Sound of the Belly, and the Fluctuation of the ge... +. 
Waters, together with the Aſpect of the Patient, cecd. 
and Knowledge of his or her Manner of living; 1 
ſay, if theſe be conſidered by a ſkilful Perſon of the 

rofeſſion, a pretty {ure 1. qr may be form'd, 
whether any thing or nothing can be done ſor the 
Benefit of the Sick, more than prolonging Lite tor 
a few uneaſy Days and Weeks. 

Laſtly, When the Dropiy call'd Aſcites happens 
to attack a hard Drinker of Spirituous Liquors, I 
muſt tell him for his Comfort, he cannot be long an 
lahabitant of this World, but that his inward Parts 
are or ſoon will be ſo vitiated, and as it were par- 
boil'd, that they admit of no Human Afliſtance. 
Therefore he muſt fall, as the merry Drinking 
Catch expreſſes it, in (or rather by) Oober. 

There are various and innumerable Preicriptions 
ſet down by Authors for the Cure of Dropfies, 
which are compounded according to the Opinion and 
Skill of the Preſcriber. One of H/þpocrates's Apho- Hipporrares 
rims is plainly againſt Tapping Men ſor the Dropſy, *** — 
tho* I fancy this divine old Man had been ſome r yy 
Time or other frighted into the Opinion, by obſerv- FI 
ing that Wounds in Hydropic Bodies were with 
Difficulty cured ; as may be gather'd from the latter 
Part of the ſame Aphoriſm. et, as I juſt now ſaid, 
the preſent Practice ſeems to warrant the Operation. 

I muſt not omit one Thing for the Benefit of my Dr. Har- 
Readers, who happen to be afflicted with this ſtub- Z 


born Diſtemper. It is the Opinion and Doctrine g. J,, * 


of the truly worthy Dr. Boerhaave, communicated in Hint 


to me ſome Years ago from his own Mouth, gi. Bedi. 
that Hydropic People might ſtrictly and vcl1- 
J 5 6 gioufly 
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ec . abſtain from Drinking, and uſe a Diet of 
«© Biſket-Bread and Raiſins, with a little Salt, and 
* a moderate Quantity of oily or rich Wines.“ 

Indeed, thoſe ſick of the Dropſy are generally ſo 
thirſty, that it is impoſſible for them to deny them- 
ſelves of drinking Quantities of one Kind of Liquor 
or other; ſo that, in the main, they ſhould ſubmit 
themſelves to Confinement under a truſty Guard, 
who. will keep up to the Directions of a knowing 
Phyfician, and by that Means they may have ſome 
Chance, by putting a Force upon Nature, and 
obliging the Glands in the Meſentery (which 
by Abſtinence from Liquor are almoſt as dry as 
Spunges before dipp'd) to imbibe or ſuck up the 
extravaſated Lymph, and convey it into the cir- 
culating Channels once again, and then there 1s no 
great fear but Medicines will have the wiſh'd-for 
Eſtect. 

There are not wanting ſeveral Inſtances to con- 
firm the aforeſaid Doctrine of Profeſſor Boerhaawe's; 
particularly a virtuous and good Lady in Jreland, 
whoſe Name for Decency I forbear 2 
cured herſelf (as I may ſay) by abſtaining wholly 


from Liquor of any Kind for a confiderable Time, 


during which ſhe eat Biſket and Raiſins. And in 
my Opinion, there is no fear of dying for want of 
Jäquid, ſeeing the Body in ſuch Caſe is moiſt 
enough ; and rather than the Vitals will ſuccumb 
or fink under the Diſtemper, they will ſupply them- 
ſelves with what is ſufficient from the Waters lodg'd 
in the A&dmen or lower Belly: But People are now- 
a-davs ſo over-fond of gratifying their ſenſual Ap- 
petite, that a Phyſician might as well ſtay at Home, 
and perhaps do the Patient more Good than by 

reſcribing Medicines which are ſure to be taken 
irregularly, and with no due Decorum or proper 
Government, | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP: XXXII. 
Of Hide-bound Horſes. 


HORSE is ſaid to be Hide-bound when his The Signs, 
Skin flicks ſo hard to his Ribs, Sc. that you 

cannot with your Hand ſeparate or looſen the one 

from the other, but with great Difficulty. 

Several old Authors upon Farricry have omitted 
the Mention of this Infirmity in Horſes, for this 
Reaſon, as I ſuppoſe, that when a Horſe happens to 
be Hide-bound, and clung up in his Belly, they pre- 
ſently pronounced him Chef-founder'd or Body- 
faunder'd : And (as I have obſerved before upon the 
judgment of thoſe learned Gentlemen) they were 
often miſtaken even in what they call the Chef? or 
Body. founder: And not only the old Farriers, but 
likewiſe the preſent, frequently judge a Horſe foun- 
der'd in his Body, when in Reality the Ailment 
lies in his Hoof. However, the Terms Che/t-foun- 
der, Body-founder, and Hoof-founder, are very non- 
ſenſical Terms indeed, as they do not convey to 
the Reader any juſt or true Idea of the Diſtemper. 

But to return to what we may properly call a 
Hide-bound Horſe. 

Beſides the Skin cleaving to his Bones, his Body Further 
is lean, his Belly gaunt, (as 'tis called,) and the Signs. 
Ridge or Back-Bones ſtand up, his Guts are for the 
moſt Part very deficient of Moiſture, his Dung dry, 
hard and balled, rendering an offenſive Smell more 
than common. | 

I cannot fay but that Horſes fall into this Diſ- The Cause, 
temper moſtly from bad Keeping, or Riding, and 
uſing them above their Keep, if I may be allowed 
ſuch a Jockey Term; and ſuch Diſorder happens to 
them generally upon, or whilſt they are at Hay ; 
which, if not of a good Kind and well ſhaked from 
Duſt, very much conduces to render the Blood of 
this Animal ſpiritleſs, poor, and viſcid ; at which 

Sͤtate 
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State I apprehend him to be when he is Hide-bound, 
And when the Hay is bad, and the Owner ſo like 
his Horſe that he is Hide-bound too, ſtinting him 
ct his proper and neceflary Allowance of Oat, 
Wc, For, when the Soul and Silver of the Owner 
are ſo nearly related, that he can ride his Horſe 
hard, and keep him low at the ſame Time, tis 
then the Diſtemper is communicated, and that the 
Horſe becomes Hide-bound and poor-ſpirited like 
his Maſter. However, the Cure of the firſt may 
be performed by changing the Paſture ; but tis 
much to be feared the latter will continue Hide- 
bound, let him be removed into whatſoever Region 
or Climate. 

There is one very good Obſervation in Mr. 
Gib/cn's Farriery, relating to the Management of 
Dealers in Horſe, as they are call'd. 

This Author, after having in a proper Manner 
told the Reader how a lean Horſe is to be managed, 
and that when ſuch Horſe happens to be fatten'd too 
ſuddenly, he becomes jadiſh, broken-winded, lame, 
or loſes his Eye-ſight ; he then proceeds thus : 
„For while the main Study of thoſe Perſons (mean- 
ing the Dealers in Horſes) is only to make them 
„ fat and plump, they ſoften all their Food, that 
« it may digeſt ſoon, and turn the ſooner to Blood, 
„ and allow them no manner of Exerciſe ; being 
«« ſenſible that any ſuch Method will ſoon turn to 
« their own Detriment.” : 

Now, what Mr. 6% n means by mo Manner «if 
Exerciſe, muſt be conſtrued, that he allows them 
not Exerciſe ſufficient or proper to put them in a 
Condition for a Gentleman's Riding. 

Indeed, I muſt confeſs this is often the Caſe; 
and pray, where's the Cheat any more than any 
other Actions of our Lives ? Do not all the World 
ſtrive to ſhew their Goods, Sc. to the beſt Ad- 
vantage ? Are not we all in Maſquerade, from the 
mereſt Cobler, who trims up and poliſhes his 
Work, even to the higheſt Stateſman, who, in Imt- 
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tation of the Cobler, is obliged to ſmooth and co- 
Jour over his Ends, that his 1ll-concerted Politics 
may reliſh the better? Therefore, I inſiſt upon it, 
that all or moſt People are Jockies, according to 
the beſt of their Judgments and Abilities : And that 
there is no more Reaſon for applying the Name par- 
ticularly to Dealers in Horſes, than to Dealers in 
any other Merchandize or Traffick. 
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and ill Keeping, it is not properly a Diſeaſe, be- 
cauſe it may be removed without the Help of Medi- 
cine, to wit, by good Keeping, &c. Tho? 1 own, 
the Word Morbus implies an unuſual Circulation of 
the Blood, or the circular Motion of the Blood 
augmented or diminiſhed, either throughout the 
whole Body, or ſome Part of it. 

If this Diſorder be the Effect of a Fever, or of 
ſome other Diſeaſe, if .zhat be cured. which is the 
Cauſe, the Effet will ceaſe. But, if the Horſe 
have no Fever upon him, and that he 1s Hide-bound 
from Lowneſs of Blood and Spirits, the Remedies 
preſcribed for the Cure of the Tellogus can hardly be 
amiſs. 'Therefore I muſt refer the Reader to that 
Chapter; only reminding him, that, during the 
Time he is fattening a Horſe from Leanneſs, the 
Food and Exerciſe ought to be in Proportion to his 
Strength, eſpecially, if he deſign him for his own 
Uſe. But if according to the Way of the World, 
he would pack off his Goods as ſoon as may be, and 
with as fair an Outſide as poſſible, or in other 
Words, if he would jockey his Neighbour, he need 
only order a little Blood to be taken from a lean 
Horſe, turn him to Graſs, and let him fill his 
Veſſels, 6c. with crude undigeſted Particles, fit only 
to puff up his Fleſh, and make him ſaleable. And 
if ſuch a Horſe be defign'd to fatten up in Winter, it 
will require a much longer Time than in Summer. 
However, *tis beſt done with boil'd Barley, or the 
like, provided the Horſe do not purge too much 
by ſuch ſlippery Food: But you muſt expect = 

wWi 
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will dung ſoft like a Cow; and indeed if you de. 
ſign him for your own Service, it is beſt to raiſe his 


' Fleſh with boil'd Barley, and other Kinds of ſoſt 


Food, White-water, and the like. But again, you 
mut have Patience with ſuch Horſe after his Fleh 
1s raiſed, to harden it with good Oats, Beans, Ex. 
erciſe, &c, For whatſoever, either vegetable or 
animal Bodies, is of quick or haſty Accretion or 
Growth, ſuch Body will abide leaſt Hardſhip, that 
is, it will be ſooner conſumed or waſted. So that 
in the main, nothing comes up to Length of Time and 
good Meat for making a Horſe perform his Journy 
ftrongly. And I dare ſay many a Horſe is, by the 
ignorant and unthinking Part of Mankind, deem'd 
a jade upon a Journey, when his Weakneſs is on- 
ing to Miſmanagements of the Owner. or Keeper, 
whoſe Inconſiderateneſs makes them expect Impoſ- 
fibilities. We proceed now to the Farcin, ſome- 
times ſtiled Farcy in Horſes, 
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CHAP. XXXII.. 
Of the Farcin in Herſes. 


Do not know any Diſtemper to which Horſes are 
I ſubject, which is more loathſome or more filthy 
than the Farcin. 

The Farcix is a Kind of creeping Ulcer, begin- 
ning with hard Knots and Puſtules, which ſpread 
ſometimes over the whole Body of the Horſe, like 
the Branches of a Vine or Ivy-Tree. I ſhall not 
trouble the Reader with a Deſcription of the wet 
Farcy, the dry, the inward Farcy, the flying Far- 
cy, the corded Farcy, the yellow, or black Farcy, 
Sc. becauſe they are all Degrees of one and the 
ſame Diſeaſe. 

The Caufe lies in the Blood and Humours : For, 
as the firſt is in this Diſtemper of too flow a Motion, 
eſpecially in the capillary Arteries, the _ " 
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ſecretory Ducts will be ſtuff'd with a Kind of ſlimy 
Matter, and thereby render'd unfit to perform their 
proper Office of ſeparating each particular Humour, 
as is required by the Animal Machine. 


It is abſurd to imagine the Farcin can be produced Ruſty Spur- 


from Wounds of Spur-rowels, Cc. as ſome Authors Rowels can- 
not cauſe 


the Farcin, 


fondly ſuggeſt ; but ſuch Writers, when they mention 
the Farcin to proceed from ruſty Spur-rowels, ſurely 
did not underſtand, that to be hurt or cutwith a ruſty 
Inſtrument is not more dangerous than to be cut 
with a fine poliſh'd one; or that the Ruft of Iron 
1s an excellent Medicine given inwardly, even in the 
Diſeaſe call'd the Farcin : For as 'tis now univerſally 
allowed, by the thinking Part of our Profeſſion, that 
Medicines operate mechanically; therefore if any of 
the Particles of Iron, or in other Words, if any of 
the Ruſt get into the Blood by the Wounds in the 
Horſe's Sides, it muſt rather aſſiſt in the Cure of the 
Diſtemper, than otherwiſe, by opening the Obſtruc- 
tions in the ſmall Capillary or Hair-hke Veſſels, 
and cauſing it to move more briſkly and freely. 
Therefore, if any of the ancient Farriers have ob- 
ſerred the Farcin to ſucceed ſore and wounded Sides 
from ruſty Spurs; I imagine, firſt, either that ſuch 
Horſes are over exerciſed and heated, and afterwards 
cool too haſtily ; or ſecondly, that their Food has 
rot been proportionably good as their Exerciſe, (fc, 
have been violent. For, he who rides wwith ruſty 
Ours, generally rides a poor lean Horſe, which is very 
uifit to anſaver any Kind of Spur, without moving 
beyond what he is able to perform. 


It 1s faid, the Farcin is contagious or catching, The Farcin 
Which T believe may be true, if the Matter diſcharged contagious, 


from the Sores happen frequently to fall, or be 
ubb'd upon another Horſe. Neither can the Eu- 
dia, which Horſes in this Diſtemper perſpire, be 
Vithout Danger, in caſe ſuch Horſes ftand conſtant- 
near others; for it may no doubt be communica- 
ted as the Itch in human Bodies, if eſpecially the 
Horſes lie together. 


That 
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Farin That Kind of Farcin which begins in the Heat 
which be- and upper Parts is moſt eaſily cured, unleſs it has 


ö got amongſt the Kernels of the Jaws, and toward; 
vals cares, the Ear-Roots; in which Caſe the Glander ar 
y cured, 

7 ' threatened. 

Farcincauſes If this Diſtemper be not ſpeedily cured, the 

broken Horſe in Proceſs of Time becomes ſubject to man 

Wind, Sc other Diſeaſes, as the 7el/owvs, Broken Wind, Cu. 
Jumpticn, Fc. which ſtill renders the Cure of the 


Farcin more difficult and hazardous. 


The Farcia When the Farcin begins in the moſt dependiaz 
4 Fan Parts of a Horſe's Body, it is difficult to remove it, 


g ſo as to make the Cure laſting; by reaſon it is often 
„ ned with the Grape "I tl noe wont 
the Cure. | 

The Cure of the Farcin conſiſts in removing the 
Lentor, or flow, languid, and ſluggiſh Diſpotition 
of the Blood, which I ſuppoſe is. much diveſled ef 
its Spirits, and therefore more liable to be obſtru: 
ed in the extreme Parts, or {mall Blood-Veſſels in 
the Skin and fleſhy Pannacle. 

Firſt, Regard muſt be had to the Horſe's Strength; 
for if he is lean and weak, Purging is forbidden; 
yet it is neceſſary to begin with a Courſe of Med: 
cines of that Kind, provided the Horſe is well able 
to ſtand out the Operations, Therefore, I ſay, this 
muſt be in the Owner's or Farrier's own Breaſt. 

Solleyſell, the famous French Author, will not 
Sallgſel! agree to Purging, unleſs the Horſe be coſtive d 
againſt . bound up in his Body, and even in that Caſe he does 
OT . it by Clyſters. But there is no doubt but Purgin 

Medicines are proper to clear the firſt Paſſages, an 
lay a good Foundation for the following Medicines 
However, I muſt not omit informing the Reader, 
that many poor Horſes are ruined, and their Conſt! 
tutions ſhatter'd and broken to Pieces very often, b 
being over-purged, according to the ignorant Di- 
rections of their ill- judging Owners, or elſe of tit 
Farriers, Who have no other Notion of the Farcin, 
than that it is a Diſeaſe in which the Blood is fl 


The Cure, 


Monſieur 


1 
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of Corruption, and that the Purges they preſcribe 
have an elective or ſpecific Property of oy 
away ſuch corrupted Matter with the Dung ; an 
therefore they continue Purging the Horſe till the 
very mucous Subſtance of his Guts is waſted, 

I ſhall not undertake in this Place to ſhew that 
there is no ſuch Thing as elective Purgation, other- 
wiſe than as I have mentioned before under ſuch 
general Head. | 

If the Horſe troubled with the Farcin be full of Bleeding and 
Flefh, let him be firſt bled ſufficiently, then purged Purging, 
with the common Alees Purge, before preſcrib'd for _—_ wr 
the Drep/y, Chap. XXXI. and let this be repeated 
with a due Regimen for two or three Times at pro- 
per Intervals, which cannot be leſs than a Week: Horſes 
For altho' a Man may be purged every other or {ould not 
third Day, for ſome Time without Danger, yet Lobus 2 
am fatisfied, if you purge a Horſe oftener than once than once a 
a Week, you run great Hazards of killing him, or Week, 
deſtroying his Conſtitution. 

A lean Horſe in the Farcin does not require Bleed- What Me- 
ing or Purging, but rather a Courſe of Sudorific — pro- 
or ſweating, and alterative Medicines. Therefore, Hiorſe in the 
whether the Horſe troubled with this Diſtemper be parcin, 
lat or lean, the following is a proper Ball to be con- 
tinued for the Space of three Weeks or a Month. 


Take Native Cinnabar, four Ounces ; Gum Guaia- A Ball for 
eum, one Ounce; Zedoary Root, and Galangal, of the Farcin. 
each half an Ounce; Diaphoretic Antimony, one 
Ounce; Venice Treacle, three Ounces ; mix theſe up 
with a Pound of the Cordial Ball. If it be too 
hard it may be ſoften'd with a little Syrup of Saf- 
fron or the like, giving Allowance for the Weather; 
tor the Ball will ſooner grow hard and brittle in 
Summer than Winter. 


The Horſe ſhould have the Bigneſs of a Pigeon's 
155 of the Ball, twice a Day before his Water, 
and be duly exerciſed according to his Strength. For 

A nothing 


— 
* N » 
— << — IC on — — —— — , 
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The Lungs 
ulcerated in 
the Farcin, 
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nothing removes Viſcidity and Clammineſs of the 
Blood, or helps to remove the Obſtructions of the 


Veſlels, &c. more than Exerciſe, which puts the 
whole Vaſcular Syſtem in Motion, (if I may be al. 


lowed the Expreſſion,) an Animal Body being à 


much a Compoſition of Blood- Veſſels as any Thin 
elſe, ſeeing, ſo far as we can trace Nature throu 
that admirable Piece of Machinery by the Help of 
Microſcopes, we may obſerve Blood-Veſſels. And 
in the very Cuticula or Scarf-ſkin in human Bodies, 
I have been many Times pleaſed to ſee their Rami. 
fications or Branchings-out ; but the Injection with 
which this was performed, I have not been yet able 
to learn, altho? well acquainted with the Gentleman 
who performed the ſame at the Royal Garden in 
Paris, where I heard the late Monſieur Du Yerny, 
who wrote that excellent Treatiſe de Auditu, bid fifty 
Louis d' Or's for a Diſcovery of it, upon ſeeing the 
Blood-Veſſels in the Brain injected to the higheſt 
Perfection imaginable. Yet I had great Reaſon to 
believe the ſame moſtly compounded of Oil of Tu- 
pentine, tinctured with the Rad. Anchuſæ or Alca- 
net-Root. But to proceed. 

If a Horſe be opened that has died in the Farcin, 
his Lungs are frequently ulcerated, and his Liver 


wholly putrefied, and alſo full of Ulcers, which no 


doubt is cauſed by the hot and corrupt Blood: Yet 
as I ſaid before, this is not wholly to be cured by 
purging Medicines. 

The moſt promiſing Sign of the Diſtemper or ra- 
ther its Malignity being overcome, is when the 
Cords or Knots grow looſe and moveable ; for then 
the ſame may be cured with a moderate Expence, 
if due Exerciſe be piven at the ſame Time. 

If the Farcin ſhews itſelf in Ulcers like unto a 
Hen's Fundament, cauterize or burn them well, 
and apply the following Unguent with a Bunch of 
Feathers. 


Tas 


Take common Turpenti ne, and Bees-2vax, of each Ointment 
half a Pound; Freſ>-Butter clarified, one Pound; for the Far- 


of is 


French Verdigrea/ſe in fine Powder, one Ounce an 
bolf; Honey, four Ounces : Mix, and keep ſtirring 
till almoſt cold, or the Verdigreaſe will fall to the 
lower Part of the Ointment, and make it much 
more abſterſive or ſharp. than it ſhould be. Some- 


times, inſtead of the Verdigreaſe, I have known uſed 


ſome Soot ſcraped off the Bottoms of Braſs Pans, 
which, when fnely owder'd and ſtirr'd in well, 
makes a ſhining black Ointment; and I believe an 
effectual one in deterging and healing moſt Wounds: 
For Soot, as I juſt now mention'd, muſt be full of 
igneous and fiery Particles, and therefore good to 
apply to Wounds, which for the moſt Part are de- 
ficient of a due natural Heat, by Reaſon of the Diſ- 
charge and Expence of Spirits that Way. 


I cannot ſay I ever knew a Mercurial Ointment 
uſed for the Farcin, yet I am ſure it would be ory 
eſfectual and ſafe, ſeeing *tis often uſed for the Sca 


in this Animal. Therefore I ſhall mention one of 


that Sort, which may be rubbed all over the Horſe 
in the hot Sun, if in Summer, but, if in cold 
Weather, it ſhould be heated by a Fire of Straw or 
the like made all round the Horſe, after which he 
may be covered warm with an old Rug or the like 
tor a few Days, till the Particles of Quickſilver be 
got into his Blood. 


Take Flanders Oil of Bays, one Pound and half; Ointment 
Oil of Turpentine, two Ounces ; Crude Mercury or for the Far- 


Quickſilver, four Ounces : Mix the Qaickfilver and Foe 
Oil of Twrpertine well together, then add the Oi of 
Bays, which ſhould be rubbed in for half an Hour, 
or the Particles of Mercury will not be ſufficiently 


divide. 


Rub the Horſe all over with this Ointment in 
Manger aforeſaid once a Week for three Turns, Fel 
2 
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the Diſtemper be obſtinately fixed. After which 


let him have two or three Purges at due Intervals. hou 
_— The Negro Slaves in the Caribbee Iſles are ſubjedt thir 
Diemer to a Diſtemper called the Tas, which, accordin p 
called the to the Deſcription I have had of it, reſembles the the 
Yaws, Farcin in Horſes; I mean that Sort where the Ul. hee 
cers turn out the Lips like a Hen's Fundament. And to] 

I have been told from good Hands, that nothing Wi Þ* 

comes up to Venice Turpentine, four Ounces ; Puick- caſi 

fitver, fix Drachms; mixed for an Ointment to a- hay 

noint the Sores or Ulcers ; and there is a very gocd dern 

Reaſon why this Application, along with proper In. op 

ternals, ſhould work a Cure. 

In the Cure of the Farcin of any Kind, mot Ih 
Preparations from Antimony take Place, and a kes 


Courſe of Crude Antimoay itſelf, or the Mineral Wh 
[Ethieps, for ſome Time, is very proper. The he 


following Preparation is, I think, as effectual a; all 

auy to cradicate this ſtubborn Diſtemper. 11 

| giy 

A Powder Tale Butter of Antimony, and Bezoar Mineral, _ 
for the Far- pF each an Ounce ; mix and make a Powder ; which tro 
ns may be beat up with half a Pound of the Cord:al Fo 
Ball, while the Ball is moiſt or ſoft enough to take BY 

It up. 2 


Give the Horſe the Bigneſs of a Walnut, or three ſu; 
Quarters of an Ounce, of this Ball every Day for thi 
two or three Weeks, 3 him faſt two or three 


Hours after it, and have moderate walking Exerciſe. br 
Its Operation is by Sweat and Urine; and, in human 0 
Bodies, the Mineral Bezoar will ſometimes vomit; pu 
but it is a very ſafe and effectual Alterative in Horſes, wy 
if continued for ſome Time, otherwiſe little Good ol 
The Author can accrue from its Uſe. But I adviſe every one 
ene” $2 . Who value their Horſe's Health, to buy ſuch Things E; 
4 M ** from the Apothecaries-Hall in London, where they H 
cines from may be ſure to have it genuine: But the Chymults as 


the Apothe- are the greateſt Jockies of all others; for theſe, and 15 
caries- Hall. ſuch like Artificers, who keep Medicine: Wee: M 
owes, | 
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houſes, frequently ſophiſticate it with half or two- 
thirds of Flowers of Sal Armoniac. 


Moſt Preparations from Antimony are of uſe in Antihecti- 
the Farcin, as I ſaid before, particularly the Anti- cum Poterii 
leckicum Poterii may be given, from two Drachms £999 in the 
to half an Ounce, every other Day. The Doſe may F 


be made up with a little of the Cordial Ball, as Oc- 
caſion requires; but, of all Things, the Owner muſt 
have Patience, ſeeing in theſe obſtinate Caſes, the 
very Craſis of the Blood muſt be altered, from a cor- 
rupt and morbid, to a healthful and balſamic State. 

Laſtly, I ſhall ſet down a Method of Cure, which, 
I have been told from good Hands, hath often ſuc- 
ceeded ; particularly, my old Friend the Farrier, 
whom I took Occaſion to mention before, told me, 
he had often cured the Farcin by ſuch Means, when 
all others he was able to try had failed. Before I ſet 
it down, I muſt confeſs to the Reader, that I cannot 
give any right Reaſon why ſuch Practice ſhould re- 
move the Diſtemper, unleſs it be brought about 
from the new Turn it gives the Blood and Juices : 
For, as my Friend told me, he could make a Horſe 
exceeding ſick this Way, when he could no Way 
do it by other Methods or Medicines which he uſed 
in the Farcin ; and his Method was this, which, I 
ſuppoſe, he had borrowed from De Grey, for I ſee 
the ſame in his Book. 


Take one Handful of the tendereſt Tops of Reeds, De Grey's 


bruiſe them well in a Mortar, then mix about two 
Ounces of clear rendered Hog's-lard with it, and 
put it into the Horſe's Ears, ſtitching them up after- 
wards, and let him ſtand tied up for twenty-four 
Hours at leaſt, without Food. 

Put a little Wool upon the Compoſition in each 
Far to keep it in the better; and, after twenty-four 
Hours, unſtitch the Ears, and turn him to Graſs ; or 
as De Grey tells us, he may be wrought after it, 
for the more he's-flirred, and the more ſpare his Diet, 
the ſooner he is cured. But we muſt take De Grey's 
Meaning to be with Relation to a fleſhy Horſe, which 


may 
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may have contracted the Farcin from foul Feeding 
and Want of Exerciſe; and then indeed his Die 
ſhould be ſparing, and Exerciſe pretty ſharp : But t: 
otherwiſe with reſpect to lean Horſes which ar 
afflicted with this Diſorder. | 

If the Green Ointment (. 283.) be not ſtrony 
enough, but that fungous or proud Fleſh is ſeen ty 
ariſe about the Wounds, you may mix with even 
Ounce of Ointment a Drachm of Gum Euphirbimn 
in fine Powder, whoſe Alcaline Qualities, we ae 
aſſured from good Hands, deſtroy the Acids which 
corrode Ulcers, and'even the Bones themſelves, { 
as to induce Rottenneſs. 


— * — 
ah. * 


CHAP, MM. 
Of the Mange or Scab in Horſes. 


J Shall not trouble the Reader with a ng or te. 
dious Deſcription of the Scab in Horſes, by 
Reaſon the Diſtemper is ſo eaſily known from un 
other, 
The Mange or Scab in Horſes is a fcinny Dil 


temper, therefore outward Applications will be 
found moſt available. The French call it the El. 


The Signs. 


phantic Malady, becauſe Elephants are much fub- 
ject to ſuch Diſorders. 

It is a Kind of formal Leproſy, which often be. 
gins in the Neck, Mane, or Tail, and caules the 
Horſe. to be ever rubbing and fcrubbing : The Hat: 


wall ſtare, and in many Places peel off, and fi 
away, and a loathſome Scurf remains after it. 


The Cauſe, 


The Scab is well known to be infectious, othcr- 
wiſe our Laws would not provide, that no fuci 
Horſe ſhould be ſuffered to go looſe, or in a com- 
mon Paſture, leſt he infe& his Brethren. 

The Cauſe of the Scab or Mange proceeds from 
the Blood being of too thin a Texture, and full oi 
Serum of a ſharp, pungent, or corroſive Nature. - 

2 


TMP ROUVE D. 


is often brought on from Over-heating and Cooling 


too faſt, from low Feeding, &c. And I have ob- 
ſerved, that the Lime-burners Horſes are very ſub- 
je& to the Scab, which I think may proceed from 
the Lime falling upon them, which ſo heats and 
dries their Skins, that the Pores and Excretory 
Dus of the Miliary Glands are obſtructed and 
drawn together in ſuch Manner, that the perſpirable 
Matter cannot fly off, but is ſtopped between the 
Cutis and Cuticula, and there corrupts and frets the 
Parts, ſo that both the true and Scarf-ſkin appear 
very ugly and fall of Wrinkles, 
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There are a vaſt Number of Noſtrums or pre- The Cure. 


tended never-failing Receipts for the Scab in Horſes ; 
but I ſhall in a few Words ſhew what is, of all, 
the moſt effectual and ſafe Method to be uſed in ſuch 
Caſes. 

Fir/? then, if the Horſe be ſcabbed from Poverty, 
he ſhould change his Manner of Living: For, D:/- 
eaſes (as I have often ſaid) are cured by their Con- 
traries, And tho' Bleeding is not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary in lean Horſes troubled with this Diſtemper, 
yet I think both that and Parging are ſo when the 
Horſe is full of Fleſh : And in either Caſe, I mean, 
whether the Horſe is fat or lean, let the following 
Ointment take Place. 


Take O:l of Bays, (or even Freſb-Butter, ) ou Mercurial 
Peund ; Duickfttver, Four Ounces; Oil of Turpen- Ointment 
tine, two Ounces ; black Soap, four Ounces. Mix for the 


the Oil of Turpentine and Qxiciſilver well, then the cb. 


Black Soap and Oil of Bays; but mind to rub the 
Ointment a long Time, till none of the Particles of 
the Mercury appear to a young Eye; for by this 
it is render'd much more effectual in removing the 
Scab, Rub the Horſe all over in the Sun, or by a 
Fire of Furz, or the like. But I own the Scab is 
ſooneſt cured in the Spring, when the Sun begins 
to have Power, and when Graſs has Juice and Feed- 
ing in it; and I believe the above Quantity will be 

ſufficient 
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ſufficient for curing two Horſes, if the ſame de 
rubbed well in, or rather thro,* his Hide. 


The Oint= This Ointment ſometimes purges a Horſe ; thy 
ment ſome- if he is any-thing like found, it will not do hin 
times purges. Harm, and, if he is otherwiſe, een let him take hi 
Chance; for if he ſtands the Scouring, it may cone 
to be of Service to him, beſides curing him of th 

Mange or Scab. | 
Crude Anti- After ſome Time, the Horſe ſhould take C4 
mony proper Antimony in Powder, about an Ounce at a Tim, 
after the till he has eat a Pound, in ſcalded Bran, or mine 
Ointment. ith his Corn, after it has been ſprinkled with: 
little Water, that the Antimony may ſtick to it ti 

better. 

There are various Forms of Medicines, both in- 
ward and outward, ſet down by Authors for the 
Cure of the Scab : But the Method I have juſt nos 
mentioned is, by far, the moſt effectual: And pm 


where is the Good of putting down a long Train 0 


Recipes for each Diſtemper, when they only fern 
to embarraſs and confound the common and ordinary 
Reader, who, it muſt be ſuppoſed, is not able to pick 
out the moſt effectual and beſt contrived Remedis, 
but rather is apt to chooſe that which has the great 
eſt Number of Ingredients in the Compoſition ? 


— 


CHAP. . 
Of Tumours, Impoſtumes, and Wound: in general, 


Tomour, Y a Tumour, Abſceſs, or Imprſtume, 1 would b 
Abſceſs, and underſtood to mean Swellings of any Kine, 
Impoſtume, tho? the firſt is moſt applicable to thoſe Kinds 0 
what, Swellings which have not any Pus or Matter in then. 
Thus any Excrefcence upon the Body which 15 pf. 
ternatural may be called a Tumour : But an Alla, 
or Inpoſtume, is a Collection of Pas or Matter in a 
Part of the Body, and is cauſed either from an 00 


| fruction 


ind. 
s of 


re- 
on 
any 
Ob- 


ion 
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ſtruction of the Fluids in that particular Part, which 


makes them change into ſuch Matter, or from a 


Tranſlation of it from ſome other Part, where it is 


generated. | 

Whenſoever a Tumour happens, the firſt Method 
to be uſed is generally to diſſolve or diſperſe it, ro- 
vided the ſame is not form'd by a Tranſlation of Mor- 
bific Matter caſt off from the Blood, in order to ter- 
minate a Fever or other Diſorder of that Fluid; for 
in ſuch Caſe to attempt a Diſſolution of the Tumour 
might bring on worſe Evils. And yet I have ob- 
ſerved in Human Bodies, that AAſceſſes form'd from 
the Matter of a Fever, or other acute Diſtemper, are 
moſt obſtinate of Cure, and the Wound (upon open- 
ing ſuch 4b/ce/s) and Parts adjacent are more than 
ordinarily deſtitute of natural Heat. 


Firft then, if you would attempt Reſolution or The ſirſt 


Diſperſing the Swelling, all Applications of auſtere Intenton of 


ure, 


or four Things, ſuch as Vinegar, Verjuice, Lees o 

Wine, (eſpecially Red Mine,) and the like, are be- 
neficial ; ſo is every Thing potentially cold, or 
which is actually ſo: But moderate and proper Ban- 
dage, in my Opinion, will hinder the Growth of 
any Tumour or Swelling ſooner than any Application 
whatſoever, for Reaſons already aſſigned under the 
genera! Head of Repellents, or Medicines which 
drive back Tumours. Therefore thither I refer the 
Reader for his farther Satisfaction in the Cure of 
dwellings by diſperſing them. Tho” this I mutt 
put him in Mind of, viz. that when he has diſ- 
perſed a Swelling, he ought to purge the Horſe 
once or twice, in order to cleanſe his Blood as much 
35 poſſible of the offending Humours which may be 
driven back into it. 


The Second Intention of a Cure in Tumours or The fend 


dwellings, where there is great Heat, Sc. is by Intentiva of 


Suppuratives or Ripeners as they are ſtiled; and of- Cure. 


this I have treated ſufficiently under thoſe general 
eads. However, I ſhall ſet down a Cataplaim or 
O Poultis 
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Poultis for ripening any Swelling where ſach 
Things can be applied with Conveniency. 


A Poultis Tale Leaves of Mallows, and Marſh-Malliy, 
to ripen any each fix Handfuls ; White-Lily-Root, half a Poul, 
Tumour or Fenyugreek, and Linſecds, of each four Ounces ; pari 
Swelling. fed Hog's-Lard, about two Pounds, Mix. 
The Seeds ſhould be firſt bruiſed and boil'd i 
about three Quarts of Water to two, or till the Li. 
quor ſeems a Jelly. The Leaves and Root muſt be 
boil'd well, and the Water preſs'd ſtrongly out be. 
tween two Boards; then beat the Jelly and Hog“ 
Lard well ep with them, and uſe it very warm and 
thick ſpread, as you ſce Occaſion, till the Swel. 
ling is fit to be open'd or otherwiſe diſperſed away; 
for if Nature (and no doubt ſhe 1s the beſt Guide) 
deſign that the Tumour or Swelling ſhould ſuppurate 
or ripen, this Application aſſiſts in ſoftening the 
Skin, &c. and relaxes the parch'd Fibrillz, which 
were before ſo corded and upon the Stretch, that 
the Motion of the Heart was ſcarce ſtrong enoagh 
ſufficiently to protrude the offending Matter. And 
again, if Nature deſigns a Reſolution of the Swel- 
ling, ſuch Poultis is no ways diſagreeable; for by 
its ſoftening Quality it helps to eaſe the Pain and 
Laflammation, and thereby gives Vent to the of 
tending Humours, either outwards or inwards, 3 
Nature ſhall point out moſt for the Benefit of the 
Sick, | 
he Author It may be objected by ſome, ho can ſooner ip) 
:ſtifces his a Fault than mend one, that herein I contradict my 
theory. own Theory of Repellents, ſeeing I make one and 
the ſame Poultis ſerve both as a Repellent, and N- 
pener : But I beg of ſuch to conſider a little, that 
this Poultis acts no otherwiſe as a Repellent, than 3 
it cools and eaſes the Inflammation; and whateve! 
Application does this muſt hinder a greater Flux ol 
Humours to the affected Part. Thus Opium, tho 
not ſtrictly ſpeaking of any Reſtringent Qualit 
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frequently ſtops a Looſeneſs, which it performs in a 
different Way from Lemnian Earth, Bole Armoniac, 
Dragon's Blood, and the like. But as a great many 
Things go to all Things, it muſt not be expected 
that I ſhould give a mechanical Account of the Ope- 
ration of every Thing I preſcribe in this Book; 
therefore I hope no Body will condemn me before 
be farther heard, if any Perſon ſhall ſee Occaſion 
to call me to a Vindication of my Writings. 
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When any Tumour or Swelling is become ſoft, Howto open 
ſo that the Matter may be felt to fluctuate under the Tumour: or 
Finger upon Preſſure, then *tis proper the ſame Welling, 


ſhould be open'd the whole Length, (if it can he 
done with Safety) and not croſs-ways, but according 
to the Direction of the Fibres. Tho' if the Swelling 
be very ſuperficial, I mean only Skin-deep, it may 
be open'd any Way, 8 the convenient Si- 
tuation of the Part in which it lies; but what! 
mean by opening Swellings according to the Direc- 
tion of the Fibres is, that none of the Fendons or 
Leaders, as they are call'd, may be cut; for if any 
of theſe happen to be touch'd, and their Fibres di- 
vided tranſverſely or a-croſs, any Perſon may judge 
the Conſequence from what I have before ſaid in 
my Deſcription of the Nature and Elaſticity of an 
Animal Fibre, 

I have ſet down the Form of an Ointment, 
(Page 283.) which ſhould be conſtantly kept ready 
in thoſe Stables where there are many Horſes ; for 
Accidents, as Wounds, Bruiles, Sc. are happening 
every Day, ſuch as Over-reaching when the Horſe 
ſteps fo far with his Hind-Foot that he cuts his 
Fore-Heel : I ſay, the Ointment deſcribed Page 
283, in the Chapter of the Farcin, is a very conve- 
ment Ointment to be kept tor conſtant and common 
Uſe to Wounds of all Sorts. Only when they hap- 
pen to be old Wounds, as Fiſtula's, and the like, 
it is neceſſary firſt to deſtroy all the Calloſities or 
hard and horny Subſtance either by Knife or Fire, 
and then apply the ,Ointment very warm upon 

O 2 Hurds, 
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Hurds, &c. And it is for old Wounds eſpecially 
that I have order'd the Soot to be mix'd with it as 
Occaſion offers, 

If fungous or proud Fleſh happens to put forth, 
which 1s very common, you may waſh the fame 
with the following Water as often as there is Ne- 
ceſſity for it. 


Tate Correfive Sublimate, half an Ounce ; diſolvt 
it in a Pint of ſtrong Lime-Water, which it will turn 
of a Yellow Colour. Keep this in a Bottle with a 
Stoppie made of Bees Max or Glaf. 


I ſhall not make any needleſs Diſtinction between 
ſimple and complicated Wounds, the firſt being rec- 
kon'd only a Diviſion of the ſoft Parts without the 
Conconntancy of other Accidents, and the latter 
where there is a Contuſion or Bruiſing of the Fleſh 
at the ſame Time the Wound is given, and fome- 
times a Fracture or Diſlocation of the Bones, all 
which Circumſtances only make the Wound longer, 
or more difficult of Cure. Though, if theſe Wounds 
which lic deep, and where the Bones are hurt, be 
dreſs'd with Hurds dipp'd in Tinckure of Myrrh or 
Tindture of Euflerbium at the Bottom, and the reſt 
of their Parts with the aforeſaid Ointment, there is 
no Danger but, in Time, they wil! do well. 

I muſt here take Notice of Mr. G:i4/oz's Miſtake, 
Page 194 of his Book, where, after ſpeaking of 
Wounds of the Viſcera, he ſays, ** Wounds pene- 
* trating the Subſtance of the Brain are alſo incu- 
«« rable, becauſe of its Softneſs, the Multiplicity of 
its Veſſels, and the Tenderneſs of its Mem- 
“ branes.” 

Now it is univerſally agreed, that Wounds upon 
the Brain of Animals are not always mortal; tho“, 
if I remember right, our Countryman, Mr. V Je. 
man, ſays, that the Patient may live till the wounded 
Lobe be waſted away and conſumed, but cannot 
ſurvive afterwards; Yet I have more than . 
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been called upon, where the very Subſtance of the 
Brain has been wounded, and that a good Portion of 
it, together with the Dura and the Pia Mater, have 
come away with the Dreſſings, after the fractured 
pieces of the Scull have been removed. So that 
from this it may be ſeen how much the Antient, 
were miſtaken with relation to Wounds upon the 
Brain, which are not, in my Thoughts, provided 
they do not happen upon the Cerebellum or back 
Part of it, near ſo dangerous as Wounds of the 
Liver, Lungs, Stomach, or Inteſtines, ſetting the 


Heart aſide ; for that moſt noble Part I own to be 


the Primum Mobile of the whole Animal Machine: 
And yet there are not wanting Inſtances, where 
even Wounds of the Heart have not prov'd Mor- 
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tal, particularly I remember the Heart of a Deer A Muſcet- 
kept as a Rarity at Lowther-Hall, the Seat of that Ball in the 


honeſt and worthy Nobleman the Lord Viſcount 


that was healed over, and a callous or hard Sub- 
ſtance all round it ; which convinced me plainly, 
that ſuch a Ball had been lodged there a conſi- 
derable Time before that which might be the 


ture will often perform Things beyond the Reach 
of human Skill or Foreſight. 


Neart of a 
Neer that 


Lonſdale, wihich had a Muſket-Ball lodged in it, ,..._....., 


— © 


Death of him: And herein we may find, that Na- 


If a Horſe be wounded in the Stomach or Paunch, Wounds in 
Guts, Liver, Ec. I think 'tis hardly worth while, the Sto- 
conſidering the hazardous Event, to attempt a Cure. mach, &c, 


Yet, if his Scull happen to be fractur'd, there is no 
Doubt but he might as ſucceſsfully be trepann'd as 
Man. And if it is ſo broken and ſhatter'd that with 
an Inſtrument called a Levartory the Farrier may 
raiſe up and take out the Fragment, I ſay, then the 
Wound may be healed with the following Compo- 


ſition. 


Tate Honey of Roſes, haf a Pound; Spirit of 


Wine, four Ounces. Mix. 


exceeding 


dangerous. 
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When the Bones or Fragments arc carefully re. 
mov'd, cut a Piece of fine thin Silk or Linen 
Cloth a little bigger than the Hole in the Scull, 
faſten it in the Middle by paſſing a little Thread 
thro”; dip this in the Mixture when warm'd, and 
cover the Orifice or Hole, then fill the Wound with 
Dozels of Lint dipp'd in the ſame; after which bind 
on a double Cloth, c. 

If the Lungs be wounded, the Air will penetrate 
thro* the Sore with a Frothy Blood of a Vermilion 
Colour. Yet I have often known 1gnorant People 
imagine Wind or Air to come ſtrongly thro” the 
Wound, and that the ſame went down at the Mouth, 
and ſo on even till it blew the Candle out; whereas 
it was only the very Air that paſſed in at the Ori- 
tce on Expiration, or breathing out the Air in the 
Jungs; for when theſe are again expanded and 
ſtretched on Inſpiration or 3 the Breath, 
the Air between them and the Diaphragm or Mid- 
riff, or any where in the lower Belly, mult neceſ- 
ſarily be forced out thro' the Wound. And I well 
remember a Surgeon to have gain'd great Reputation 
for his Skill in curing a Wound cauſed by a Plow- 
ſhare in a Boy*: Side, when it was ſuppoſed the Air 
came thro* the Lungs and blew the Candle out, 
tho' at the fame Time, neither the Lungs nor any 
principal Part was touched in the leaſt : But the 
common Integuments being cut thro”, the Air on 
Expiration went in, and on Inſpiration return'd 
again, and put out the Candle. So you ſee how 
unfit the common People are to judge of Merit, 
ſeeing, as I ſuppoſe, there are few either Phylſiciaas 
or Surgeons will care to undeceive them, when they 
cry up the Cure for a greater Matter than what 1t 
really is: And for my Part, I am very well con- 
vinced from many Obſervations, that the Practice 
of Phyſic, as well as Surgery, in ſore of its Bran- 
ches, eſpecially that of Bone-ſetting, is turn'd into 
mere Sham and Knavery. And fo tar they reſemble 
the Law in this Particular, that if the Profeſſon 
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were always to ſpeak Truth, their Fees would not 

be by far ſo numerous. Yet I would fain hope there 

are ſome in all Profeſſions, who will not barter their 

Conſciences for that vain, empty, and unmenited.. 
Praiſe before ſpoken of, or even for Golden Fee:,. 

which are moſt tempting. But to return. 

When the Stomach is wounded, there will be How to 
violent Sickneſs, with ſudden Loſs of Appetite ; know if the 
and if any of the ſmall Guts are run thro”, the 28 
Chyle uſually iſſues out of the Wound, tho? 'tis hard e „ound 
to know it from Matter after the Wound begins to ea, 
digeſt, 

If the Kidneys be wounded, the Horſe ſhall tale The Kid - 
Blood; and if the Bladder, then the Piſs ſhall iſſue 90 ou 
forth at the Orifice of the Wound. Therefore, by lader. 


| theſe and many other Signs too tedious to mention 


may inward Wounds be known. 

I ſhould, before I had put down the Compoſition. 
of an Ointment, have told the Reader, that if there 
is great Hemorrhage or Loſs of Blood, the ſame 
mult be firſt ſtopp'd by the following ſtyptic Com- 
poſition. 


Take any Quantity of Filings of Tron, and pour upon Anexcellent 
them Spirit of Salt to the Height of three or four Fin- ſtyptic Pow- 
gers above them; let them land in a gentle dipeſlive —— 
Sand. Heat, or near the Fire, till the Fermentaticn is Gute 
over, and the Spirit of Salt is become faveet ; then pour Styptic, 
off what is liguid, and evaporate it in an Tron or 
Glaſs Veſſel until half is conſumed ; at which Time put 
to it an equal Quantily of the Sugar of Lead, that is, 
the Weight of the remaining Liquor, and evaporate to 
a ary Powder : But the Operation ſhould be flopp*d 
upon becoming pretty dry, or it will not have ſo much 
Firtue as it ought. 


This is that grand Styptic, for the Sale of which there 
was once a Patent obtained. 'The Difference in that 
fold by Patent and this, I have not put down, being 
ſo immaterial that it is ſcarce worth Notice. Nor 
need I trouble the Reader with any other ſtyptic 
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Forms either ſolid or liquid; for, if this will not 
ſtop the Blood, the Caſe is deſperate. And before 
I guit the Subject I muſt declare, that I have not 
found a more powerful or eſſectual Styptic in the 
whele Materia Medica, either outwardly apply 
or inwardly adminiſtered. The Doſe to a Horſe in. 
wardly, either to ſtop Bleeding or even moſt kind; 
of Fluxcs, 15 about two Scruples or a Drachm, 
Mix it with a little warm Ale or red Wine, Nut. 
meg and Sugar if you pleaſe, and give it Milk. 
warm : If this fail in two or three Doſes every 


Day one, I cannot fay what will anſwer ; for, I up 
have known it ſtop the Bleeding of an Artery, Bo 
which has been cut, upon unſkilfully ſtriking the IT. 
team into a Horſe's Neck to let him Blood ; and tic 
this it did after moſt other Remedies had been un- te] 
ſucceſsfully try'd. 

There are ſome Surgeons and Apothecaries, 1 P: 
believe, who keep this Preparation; and really none al 
i:culd be without ſuch a Thing, by reaſon *tis often * 

wanted in Haſte. Therefore if you ſend for it to ol 
the Apothecaries, enquire for it by the Name of h. 
(Cclebatebh's Styptic; and if 'tis good, it will be in a 
little hard Lumps of a browniſh Colour; but if it 
has been kept badly cork'd, it has loſt its Virtues, h; 
and becomes moiſt and ſoft. Ci 

There is little to be done in the Caſe of inward | 


Wounds more than ſtopping the Efflux of Blood; 
for Nature muſt perform the reſt of the Work. 


pretend to heal ſuch Sores, by applying Ointments, 
Plaiſters, fc. to the outward Orifice, when in Fat 
they might as well, and with as much Reaſon ap- 
ply the ſame to the Patient's Heel as to his Side, 
for a Wound either in the Lungs, Liver, Stomach, 
Sc. which lie far beyond the Power of outward 
Applications. Therefore a proper cooling and bal- 
ſamic Regimen is, no doubt, all (aſter ſtopping the 
Blood) which either Phyſician or Surgeon can put 
in Practice for the Benefit of the Sick. ; 
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In Caſes where any large Branch of an Artery is Artery 
wounded, the Method is to ſeparate the muſcular large, * 
Fleſh from about it, if it can be done with Safety, „ur is e 
and by paſſing a blunt, long, and crooked Needle, be done. 
with an Eye made in the Point, under the Artery 
with double Silk waxed a little, the ſame may be 
tied ſtrongly both above and below the Wound or 
Hole in the Blood-Veſſel; and this Operation is 
ſtiled he Operation for an Aneuriſm. But it muſt 
be conſidered, it is much harder to be performed 
upon a Horſe than a Man in ſeveral Parts of his 
Body, for Reaſons too tedious to enumerate. 
Therefore, if Blood cannot be ſtopped by the Styp- 
tic I have mentioned, I think 'tis in vain to at- 
tempt farther. 

A proper Quantity of it ſhould be laid upon the 
Part, according to the Emergency; and be ſure you 
always force it down, and hold it upon the very 
Veſſel that ſpews out the Blood, 1f it can be done 
outwardly ; if not, it may be given inwardly, as I 
have already taught: And I dare ſay it will hin- 
der the Horſe from bleeding to Death, if any thin 
in the whole Univerſe will; ſeeing nothing which 
has yet been diſcovered in the chymical Pharmacy 
comes up to Preparations from Iron or Vitriol, for 
ſtopping large Hemorrhages or Bleedings. 

I hope I need not tell the Reader, when any wat 
Wound requires to be ſtitched together, ſeeing his Wounds 
own Judgment will eafily point out that to him: may be 
For, Wounds in the fleſhy Parts, and when they ſtitch'd. 
happen according to the Direction of the Fibres 
commonly called the Leaders, theſe are frequently 
ſtitch'd; but it is otherwiſe among the Tendons or 
Sinews, which the Needle might prick, and do 
more Hurt than the firſt Accident. 

When a Tendon happens to be cut quite aſun- a Tendon 
der, there is an Operation perform'd which is cal- cut, what's 
led the flitching of the Tendons ; which is done by to be done. 
laing one End over the other about half an Inch, 
and ſo paſling the Needle and waxed Silk two or 
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three Times thro” them, and drefling the Bottom of 
the Wound with ſpirituous Dreflings, and the Lips 
with the Ointment, p. 283. of this Book. 
Laſily, When any freſh Wound, that lies deep, 
requires to be ſtitch'd, I adviſe, that the Farrier 5 
not only paſs his Needle Skin-deep, but a good 
Way into the muſcular Fleſh, otherwiſe the Wound 
will be left in fuch a Condition, that the congealed 
Blood will become corrupt, and hinder the found 
Healing of it, and often make it turn fiſtulous, &c, 
In Caſes cf One Thing muſt always be obſerved, wx. that 
Wound, when any Creature is wounded, keeping the wound- 
oy be kept©4 Part (as much as poflible) free from Motion is 
free from half the Cure; for I have known many a flight 
Motion, Wound, eſpecially if amongſt the Tendons or Si— 
news, which might have been cured in a little 
Time, provided the Creature had not ſtirred about; 
but by ſuch male PraQtice a Flux of Humours has 
been occaſioned, and a Gangrene and Mortificetion 
ſorely threatened, and ſometimes brought on. *Tis 
therefore that I adviſe reſting the wounded Part: 
a _ 2 And, if the Horſe will not lie down in a wide Stall, 
dn be ſhould be forced to it, by tying one of his fore 
Feet cloſe, and faſtening a Cord or ſmall Rope 
about the other Fetlock, and bringing the End of it 
over the Horſe's Shoulders ; and by hitting him a 
Kick with your Foot behind that Knee, and at the 
ſame Time pulling his Noſe down ftrongly to the 
Manger, you will bring him upon his Knees, where 
you ſhould hold him till he's tired, and that cannot 
be long ; but, if he don't lie down ſoon, you ſhould 
get ſomebody to thruſt Gdeways againſt his Quarters 
to throw him over. Mind your Halter be good, 
and Staple in the Manger ſtrong ; and by forcing 
him down ſeveral Times in this Way you may 
teach him to lie down at the ſame Words you 
made uſe of when you firſt caſt him; for they are 
exceeding tractable Creatures. 


I know 
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1 know nothing better for inward or outward 
Wounds than what's commonly called Bal/am de 
Vervain, or Verwain's Balſam, which made ſo much 
Noiſe in Ireland ſome Time ago. The Recipe I 
ſhall put down, as I received it from a faithful 
Friend, who profeſſed it was genuine; but, whether 
it be ſo or no, I am ſvre the Compoſition is accord- 


ing to Art. The Balſam is this: 
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Take Gum Benjamin, one Ounce ; Storax, fix Fervam's 


alſam ſor 


Drachms ; Peruvian Balſam, half an Ounce; Succo- E 
; all Kinds ob 
trine Alces, fix Drachms ; fineft Myrrh, two Ounces; Wounds. 


Tops of St. John's Wort, two Handfuls ; refified 
Spirit of Wine, three Pints. Cut the Herbs ſmall, 
bruiſe the Gums, &C. and infuſe in a warm Place, 
for three or four Days, till the Tincture be made as 
frrong as tis poſſible for the Ingredients to make it; 
and decant it off as Occaſion offers. 


This Balſam, or rather Tincture, is to be ſyringed 


now and then into the Wound, if the ſame lie 


deep ; otherwiſe, *tis ſufficient to ſmear it all over 
with a Feather, and cover it with Lint or Tow, 
proper Bandage, &c. 

There is one good Obſervation in Mr. G:+&/or's 
Book, with relation to Gun-ſhot Wounds, wiz. 


that ſuch Wounds are not ſubject to bleed much, 


by reaſon of the Bruiſing and Contuſion which 
% accompanies them.” And this indeed is one 


Happineſs, ſeeing ſo many Horſes muſt be wound- 


ed in Battle. 


The firſt Thing to be attempted in Gun-ſhot The Man- 
Wounds is to extract the Ball, if the ſame be ner of ex- 
lodged fo as ſafely to be come at; and in order to tacting a 


this, the Horſe ſhould be put in the very ſame 
Poſture in which he was when he received. it, 
otherwiſe it will be impoſlible to extract it, by 
reaſon of the Bellying out of the Muſcles; and be- 
hides, this Operation ſhould be done as ſoon as poſ- 
ible, or the Ball will fall by its own Weight, and 


by. 


Ball out of 
a Gun-ſl ct- 
Wound, 
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by the Motion of the Parts, inſomuch that it can in 
no wiſe be laid hold of. The Inſtrument for ex- 
tracting Balls, or other foreign Bodies, forth of de 
Wounds, is a hollow Pipe or long Cannula, whick 
contains a ſmall Piece of Steel, with a kind of 
ſharp Screw at the End, made in the Manner of 
that we raiſe the Scull with when depreſs'd, and 
when you touch the Ball with the End of the 
ſmooth Cannula, you turn forward the Screw, and 
ſo extract the Ball, Pieces of Rags, &c. . 

Gold or I know-no kind of foreign Body that will lie in 
Lead will the Fleſh without Corruption, beſides Gold and 


* Lead, but theſe will for many Vears. And we 


lar Flen have Inſtances of Soldiers who have receiv'd Balls 


many Years about the Neck, Shoulders, Sc. and after a Num- 
without Da- ber of Years, thoſe very Balls have fallen down as 
Toe A 32 low as the Loins, Hips, &c. where they have been 
8 at. drawn out. So that in the main, theſe are two 
tending the very great Advantages attending the Misfortunes of 
Misfortune glorious Actions, (viz. ) that Gun-ſhot Wounds are 
of Gun-ſhot feldom or never deadly (provided they miſs the 
Wounds. very Vitals) from Loſs of Blood. Nor is the Ball 
of any corroding Metal, but rather of a friendly 
Nature and Diſpoſition; and unleſs ſome Rag or 
other foreign Body be driven in by the Force of the 
Ball, the Lead does not much incommode the heal- 
ing of the Wound. Yet no doubt but it is poſſible 
to make Bullets, Arrows, Cc. poiſonous by letting 
them remain for ſome Time in certain Liquors, or 


Juices of Plants; but the Enemy who is guilty of 


this can never be calld a fair one. : 
Purnt with If a Horſe happen to be burnt or ſcorched with 
Gur-pow- Gun-powder, Ec. the beſt Application is Spirits of 
ter, Se. Wine and Camphire, about a Drachm of the laſt 
to each Ounce of the firſt; and afterwards, I mean 
in about half an Hour, anoint the Part with com- 
mon Oil, which is of as good Effect as Oil of 
Spirits of Roſes, Oil of St. John's-wort, or Linſeed Oil as pre- 
V/ine and ſcribed by Mr. Gib/en in like Caſes ; and I am ſatis- 
. Camphiie fied that Spirits of Wine camphorated, is the wy 
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beſt Thing that can be . to a Burn or Scald in the beſt Cure 
Human Bodies, provided the ſame be uſed immedi- for Scalds in 
ately, and before the Scarf-ſkin be raiſed into a Bliſ- 1 
ter; for it will preſerve the Skin from coming off, * © * 
and entirely take away the Complaint. But if the 

Cuticula or Scarf-ſkin be raiſed by Serum or watery 

Humour under it, it ſhould reſt there a proper Time, 

and then be let out, the Skin taken away, and the _ 

Bliſter healed with Melilot Plaiſter, in the common 

Way ; for there is little Difference whether a Bliſter 

be raiſed hy actual or potential Fire, only the firſt 

is quicker and ſmarter ; but one and the ſame Ma- 

nagement will ſerve for the Cure of either, when 

the outward Skin is come off. And as to what the 

common People ſay of Fire being in, or Fire bein 

out of the Part, tis a Pack of Nonſenſe; for if 

they'll only have a little Patience, and dreſs with 

common Melilot Plaiſter, the Inflammation, which 

they term Fire, will go off by a Diſcharge of Serous 

and other Humours from ſuch ſuperficial Wounds. 

If the Burn he exceeding violent, ſo that the The green 
Horſe's Hide is much Sure, I cannot warrant Ointment 
that the Spirits of Wine, Sc. will be of ſo great Unkn“ ne 
Avail, by reaſon the very Skin is burnt as it were 
to a Cinder. Therefore in ſuch Caſe you muſt ap- 
ply the common green Ointment (preſcribed p. 283.) 
pretty thick and warm upon Tow, and in ſome rea- 
ſonable Term the Eſchar or thick Scab upon the 
Wound will ſeparate. After which continue the 
ſame Dreſſings, till the Part affected be well, and 
then there is no 'doubt but 'tis cured, as I told Cap- 
tain Burdon by his Turnep Poultis. 

If the Horſe be feveriſh, I mean, if he has a Bleeding, 
Symptomatic Fever from the Pain and Inflammation Clyſter, Oe. 
of the Burn, then he ſhould be bled, and have Clyſ- 223 
ters to cool him, and whatſoever he drinks ſhould tion. | 
be a little warm'd. 
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CHAP. XXXVL 
Of a Gangrene ard Mortification, 


M R. G:b/on defines a Gangrene to be a ſudden 
| and violent Inflammation, with intolerable 
Pain, and that the ſame is no other than a beginning 
Mortification. | | 

Now this Deſcription of a Gangrene I take to 
be very lame, for by it one would be induced to 
believe every ſudden. Inflammation a beginning 
Mortificaton. Therefore I ſhall offer another Ac- 
count of this direful Phænomenon. ; 

The Signs of a Gangrene are when the Symptoms 
of Inflammation too ſuddenly diſappear, without 
taking away the Cauſe; a dull Senſe in the Part, 
Softneſs, Flaccidity, not riſing again if depreſs'd, 
Puſtules full of a lymphatic or watery Liquor, ſome- 
times yellowiſh, at other Times of a reddiſh Colour, 
in and about the Place inflamed. After this, comes 
on a deadly Blackneſs of the Fleſh, Cc. 

In a perfect Mortification, which Word has its 
Etymology from Mors, Death, and facio, to make, 
the natural Juices quite lofe their proper Motion, 
ſo that they fall into a fermentative one, and thereby 
corrupt and deftroy the very Texture of the Parts ; 
Senſe and Motion in this Caſe are entirely taken 
away (I mean in the Limb affected); there is a ca- 
daverous Smell, and a deep mortiferous Corruption 
preying upon all the adjacent Parts, even to the very 
Bones themſelves ; a Gangrene is preſently to be re- 
medied, but a Mortification or Sphacelus immedi- 
ately to be extirpated, or cut away 2 the very Roots. 

If this Diſtemper happens to an old Horſe, whe- 
ther naturally or by Accident, it is almoſt always 
deadly ; and in Human Bodies, from whatſoever 
Cauſe a Mortification proceeds, if the ſame fall 
upon the Aged, or Hydropical, Phthiſical, or Scor- 


butic Habits, it moſtly carries the Patient off, . 
In 


Quar 


folloy 


Mort 
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In the Cure of a Gangrene, nothing excecds The Cure of 
timely and ſmart Scarification, or cutting into the ® Gangrene, 
Part in ſeveral Places, to diſcharge the | Eero | 
Blood and Humours tending to nen. And 
really the Ichor which flows out in ſuch Caſes is of 
{ corroſive a Nature, that I have been often, in 
Human Bodies, ſurpriſed to ſee it immediately take 
away the Poliſh of a fine Steel Inſtrument, and 
tirge the ſame with a bluiſh Caſb, which ſhews the 
Juices to be in ſtrange Confuſion and Diſorder. 

After Scarification it is neceſſary to waſh the Lime Water 
Sores and all round the Part with ftrong and warm and Sulphur 
Lime-Water, with ſome Su/phur Viwur in Powder good to ſtop 
mixed with it; about a Quarter of a Pound to two; — 
Quarts of the Lime-Water will be ſufficient. The 
following is likewiſe of great Service in ſtopping a 
Mortification. 


Take Oil of Turpentine, four Ounces; Tincture of A Mixture 
Myrrh and Alces, one Ounce; mix, and waſh the Sores, for a Mor- 
after Scarification, with it very hot twice a Day. cation. 
But of all outward Applications, a very good Au- 
thor recommends the following Solution. 


Take Spirit of Nitre, (1 ſuppoſe he means that A Solution 
made with Oil of Vitriol,) for want of that Agua - for © Gan- 
fortis, tavo Ounces ; Quichilver, one Ounce, Mix, “ene: 
Moiſten Cloths in this Liquor, and fold them round 
the Gangrened Part, and, as our Author ſays, the 
Dead will readily feparate from the Sound ; nor is 
there, ſays he, any Occafion to think of any other 
Medicine for a Gangrene, ſeeing there is not found 
one which performs the Work ſooner or better. 


I muſt own I never tried this Solution of Quick- 
lilver in the Caſe Beſ/loſte (for he is my Author) 
mentions z but as he is a very old Man, and of lon 
Experience in a very extenſive Practice, I think, 
am not to blame to copy after him. Though I 
muſt own this Gentleman has rather carried the Jeſt 
too 
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too far, when his Veneration for Crude Mercury or 

Quickſilver led him to an Adminiſtration of it in 
An Obſer- almoſt all Diſeaſes. And indeed our Eagliqb Ladies 
vation on were ſo infatuated with the ſalutiferous Virtues of 
= + rg this Mineral, that they uſed to drink it in their 
Quickſilver. Tea, inſomuch that they frequently, though invo- 
luntarily, dropt the ſmall Particles of it all round 
the Floor upon a Ball Night, ſo that one would 
really think there had been a Parcel of ſmall ſpark- 
ling Diamonds thrown about the Room, 

F cannot ſay but that Gun-ſhot Wounds are mot 
ſubject to gangrene and mortify, by reaſon of the 
Contuſion, at the ſame Time the Wound is receiy'd, 
Therefore pretty large Scarifications are moſt cer- 
tainly proper in Gun-ſhot. Wounds, to promote the 
natural Heat and gemial Warmth of the Part. 

I remember to — ſeen a {mall Piece publiſhed 
by Mr. Ruſbauorth, a Surgeon, lately dead, as I re- 
member, at Northampton; in which Book he tells us 
of the great Uſefulneſs of the Jeſuit's Bark in ſtop- 
ping Mortifications, and upon ſuch Recommenda- 
tion I made Trial of it, and choſe the Bark as 
good as I could, | 
Jefuit'sBark The firſt was upon a young Man who had the 
good to ſtop Humeral Artery wounded upon unſkilful Bleeding 
Mortifica= by an Apothecary's Apprentice, ſo that his lower 
VG Arm began to mortify, and the Mortification, with- 

out yielding in the leaſt to the Bark, ſpread up to 
his Body, down his Side, and killed him. The 
Boy, to oblige his ſilly Mother, would not conſent 
to loſe his Arm, or he might have been yet living. 
Nor could the Operation for the Aneuriſm be per- 
formed, by reaſon I was ſatisfied it was the main 
Body of the Humeral Artery which was wounded. 
Therefore, if this had been tied up, all the lower 
Arm mult have wanted a Supply of Blood. But! 
own I was not ſatisfied from this Trial, that the 
Bark was of no Service in ſtopping Mortifications ; 
for 1 was not ſo ſtupid to imagine that it could make 
the poor Boy a new Artery : No, I think the Bark 

in 
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in this Caſe had not a fair Chance to grapple with 
or che Diſtemper : Therefore I made uſe of it in more 
in eaſy and flight Caſes, where the Part ſeem'd to 
ies WM threaten a Gangrene or Mortification, from a De- 
of WM cay of Spirits, or for want of natural Heat, as I 
cir Wl faid before. For if an inflamed Tumour too ſud- 
'0- deny grows cold, then this Drug no doubt yields 
nd Relief, by mechanically promoting the Firmneſs 
id Wl and Elaſticity of all the Animal Fibres : And there- 
bre thoſe Horſes which happen to be wounded in 

Engagements, it may not be improper (if they are 
ot W worth rearing) to give them a Pound of Bark by 
he Ounces twice a Day, mixed with Beer or the like, 


d. anda little Venice Treacle along with it. 

Er- 

he — _ 

od C HAP. XXXVII. 

c- WW Of Venomous Bites, as of the Mad Dog, &c. in 

us Hor /es. 

p- 

2. Do not know any Thing more dangerous in 

45 England than the Bite of a Mad Dog or Viper, 
but very few Misfortunes (thank God) happen from 

he the latter, though there are many from the former. 


ng And beſides, the Bite of our Viper is nothing like 
er ſo deadly a Bite, as thoſe in hotter Countries, (wiz. 9 
h- ltaly, &c. 


to Before I proceed to the Cure of the Bite of a The Signs of 
he W Mad Dog, it may not be improper to give ſome Madneisin a 
nt Account how a Perſon may know when a Dog iss. 

g. really mad; for I am fatished many poor Curs are 

1 laid to be ſo, after they have been abuſed and 

in tumbled in the Dirt, when in Fact the People that 

d. follow to deſtroy them are the madder of the two; 

er and whomſoever ſuch innocent Cur happens to bite 

1 in his own Defence muſt be deem'd forſooth bit by 

ne a Mad Dog, and thereupon travels Scores of Miles 


3 with his wiſe Head, to apply for Relief to ſome 
e ignorant Fellow as ſilly as himſelf, only it is 1 
=o | | mour' 
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The firſt 


Symptom of is an unuſual Trepidation or Tremblin 
Madneſs, E 


A true De- 
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mour'd he has 
for the Cure of theſe venomous Bites. And upon 
taking ſuch Pill, Powder, Bolus, or Draught, the 
deluded Traveller returns with Mens Sana in Corpor: 
Sano ; although *tis ten, nay, I may ſay, a hundred 
to one, that ſuch Dog was not really mad, or that 
if he were ſo, the Saliva or Slaver did not get into 
the Blood of the Perſon, who fancied himſelf bit; 
and if it did not, I am ſure no evil Accident would 
follow upon ſuch Bite. Yet ſuch People ſay, that 
if it do no Good, it can do no Harm ; true, but then 
why ſhould a Pack of ignorant Fellows have the 
Credit of curing theſe venomous Bites with their 
Neftrums and Nonſenſe, when the Operation of the 
very Poiſon itſelf, as well as the Methods by which 
it is prevented from doing Harm, are truly mecha- 
nical, as has been ſufficiently ſhewn by Dr. Mead in 
his Eſſay on Poiſons ? 

The firſt Symptom of Madnefs in moſt Animals, 


The Diagnoſtic Signs of a Dog truly mad, are 


*. Hunger Thirſt, yet he will not eat or drink 
f f ger an » yet , 
a Mad Dog. except when the Diſtemper is in its firſt Stage. His 


Mr, Gibſon's 
Account of “ Dog is not ſo poiſonous as ſuppoſed, 


Eyes are fierce and flaming ; he hangs down his 
Ears, thruſts out his Tongue ; froths much at the 
Mouth, barks at his Shadow, runs along ſad and 
anxious, often breathes as if tired with running, 
carries his Tail bent inwards without any Difference 
he runs againſt all he meets with Force, and bates, 
running in a haſty and uncertain Courſe. 

N. B. All Dogs that are well have ſo much Senſe 
of the Danger, that they fly away both at the Sight 
and Barking of one that is mad. 

Mr. Gib/on tells us, © that the Biting of a Mad 
ut only as 


the Bite of « thoſe Creatures are apt to ſtrike their Jaws with 
% great Force, whereby they ſometimes wound and 
6 Pruiſe the Sinews and nervous Parts; but that 
„ the Bite of an Adder is plainly venomous and 
«« deadly, from many Inſtances both among Men 
“ Brutes.“ 
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Now for my Part I cannot ſee what ſhould lead The Author 
js Author into a Belief, that the Bite of a Mad deni . 
og is not ſo poiſonous as we may imagine, ſeeing, Gg. 
aily Experience evinces that it is fo, unleſs it is, : 
becauſe the Wound from the Bite of this Creature, 
when mad, 15 as eafily healed as any other Wound 
an be. And really the Bite of a Mad Dog has this 
peculiar and wonderful in it, to wit, that ſometimes 
he Miſchief is not diſcovered till the Occaſion of 
Its Cauſe is quite forgot, as the juſtly celebrated 
Dr. Mead obſerves. 

It often happens that the Poiſon ſhews itſelf two 
or fix Months, nay, ſometimes a whole Year or 
longer after the Bite; and I have been well inform*d 
from very credible People, that a Carrier between 
Bernard-Caftle and Kirby-Lonſdale in Weſtmorland, 
went mad three Years after the Bite without any new 
Aggravation, and died howling and barking, with 
all the Symptoms of this ſo Fireful Malady upon 
him. So that really we cannot tell when we are 
quite ſafe. However, if after forty Days the Crea- The Venom 
tre bit continues well without any of the common ſhews itſelf 
Symptoms of Madneſs upon him, we may reaſon- OE 
ws conclude the greateſt Part of the Danger to 8 

over. | 

believe, by Experience, and our own Obſerva- 
tion, that the Saliva or Slaver of the Dog is chiefly 
itiated, and that the Poiſon is only in that, for it 
5 that which uſually affects Wounds. Yet we have 
ome authentic Accounts that the Miſchief may be 
communicated without a Wound. Particularly we | 
ke, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, an Account of An Account 
wo Men affected with Madneſs from touching of of two Men 
the Saliva or Slaver of a Mad Dog, without any . 
Wound or Bite given. Though I am of Opinion, Slaver of a 
that theſe Men had ſome fore Places upon their Mad Dog, 
Hands when they touched the Saliva, and that the without a 
ame affected them by penetrating into ſuch ſore Wound. 
Places, otherwiſe it is ſcarce poſhible the Thing 
ould come to paſs, For if the outermoſt Skin, 

commonly 
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Two Boys 


affected with 


Madneſs 
only by 
bandling a 


Wound in a are not ſure but theſe Lads might have little Cuts or 


Dog's Head 
that had 
been bit by 


a Mad Dog. 


The Cure. 
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commonly called the Scarf tin, be ſound and whole 
it is of ſuch a Nature, that it will not eaſily admit} Jae 
any Thing to paſs through it inwardly, as may be Vite 
ſeen every Day in the Application of Epiſpaſtie Av. £ 
Bliſter Plaiſters, which ſeldom cauſe the Strangury, and Lee 
unleſs ſome of the Flies be put on the Melilot Pla. 
ter after the outermoſt Skin is removed. And tha MW This 
indeed the Ends of the Blood-Veſlels, c. are un. Warm a 
uarded, and the ſmall Particles of Flies enter, nadie W. 
ſimulate the Parte, that very frequently a graf 
Heat of Urine and Strangury are occaſion'd, which {With 7 
would continue longer, it the Party did not drink art, | 
plentifully of imall Liquors to waſh off the Flies by Lime, 
the Kidneys, Sc. for onc 
We have likewiſe an Account of two Boys in en be « 
Ireland, who were in like Manner affected, only by MW din 
handling of a Wound in the Head of a Dog bit by Miſe Fir 
another Mad Dog : Though, as 1 faid betore, we = 
* | 
Durning 
ofterwa 


Sores upon their Fingers, by which the Venom 
might enter, and ſo get into the Maſs of Blood. 


Time will not permit me to run Diviſions upon . Alt 
each of the Symptoms attending the Bite of a Ma eath 4 
Dog, nor to tell the different Preſcriptions of emi- lich 


ound 
appl. 
ne mo 
ertain 
ver th 
en th 


nent Men upon this Subject. Therefore | ſhall 
content myſelf with ſetting down the moſt effec- 
tual Method yet known for the Cure. 

It is much doubted by the moſt ingenious Men, 
whether or no there is any Cure for the Bite of a 
Mad Dog, when the Venom has once taken Root; 


but that the ſame may be hinder'd from commun. ſoon 
cating with the Maſs of Blood, if the Part affectel Wie M. 
be managed as it ought, no one ſhould make the ley ta 


at ſo 
at the 
e Hb. 
Next 
lon \ 
If Iu 
Urrice 


le foll, 


leaſt Scruple. And in order to this End, let the 
Wound as ſoon as poſſible be cauterized with a hot 
Iron; and, as Galen has recommended, let a Circle 
be drawn with ſuch Iron round the Wound pretty 
deep, then waſh the Sore with the following Mit 
ture, Tab 
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Take good Muſtard-Seed in Powder, two Ounces ; Mixture to 


White Wine Vinegar, one Pint : Mix, and digeſt — * 
warm and cloſe ſtopp' d for an Hour or two, then ſtrain Mad Dog. 
and keep for Lie. 


This Mixture or Infuſion ſhould be applied as 


n be 


orſe, 


All 


which 


yarm as *tis poſſible to be borne : After which, let 
the Wound be dreſs'd with ſome of the freſheſt 
fioyptiacum Ointment you can get; then cover it 
wth Pledgets of Tow, and bind it up according to 
Art. This ſhould be done twice a Day for ſome 
Time, I mean the Dreſſing with the Ointment ; 
for once is enough to cauterize when ſuch Thin 


done with Safety. But if the Bite be en 


the Sinews or Tendons, I am apprehenſive giving 
the Fire might contract them ſo as to lame the 


unleſs the Operation was performed in an 


ay Manner by a ſmall- pointed Iron, and only 
burning the Wound, without any Circle round 
uterwards, as obſerved before. 


that we have to do is to break, blunt, or 


heath the pointed Spzcrlz or little floating Daggers 


are contained in the Venom infuſed into the 


ound. And this may be done by Fire immediate- 
applied, as alſo by Viper's Fat, which is allow'd 
he moſt penetrating Kind of all others; for it is 


ertain 


the Viper-Catchers have a Way of — 


ner their Hands with the Fat of the Viper, an 

en they fear no Colours, but boldly handle them 
6 ſoon as their little Dogs make a Set at them, in 
de Manner of Setting-Dogs, which is the Way 
ley take Vipers both here and in Jraly ; for this 


at 


at they are not able to work their Way 


ſheaths and invelopes the pointed —_ 
ough 


e Fibres of the Body, they are ſo entangled by it. 


u 


Next to Cauterizing is keeping open the Wound Wounds to 
while, at leaſt forty Days, by making a Kind be kept open 


e of it with a Pea, or the Root of Florence forty Days. 


rice cut into that Shape, and rubb'd over with 
e following Ointment. 


Take 
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An Oint- Take the common green Ointment, preſcribed Pay 

ment. 283, two Ounces; Cantharides or Spaniſh Flies! 
Powder, three Drachms. Mix. 

Immerſion During theſe 'Things, whether the Creature thy 


in Salt-Wa- is bitten be Man or Beaſt, it is abſolutely neceſſiry 
ter neceſ= to immerſe them in Salt-Water ; but if that canuot 
_ conveniently be come at, any cold Spring may do 
till you can arrive at the Sea-Water. The deepe 
the Creature is pluaged over Head the more-effeQul 
will it prove; for it is not altogether the Coldnek 
but the Weight of the Fluid which preſſes upon th 
Body in Immerſion, that does the Buſineſs, Ard 
it is therefore, that Salt-Water in many Caſes | 
more beneficial than cold Bathing, by reaſon it 
much heavier. But as to the Number of Tim: 
proper to dip in the Salt-Water, I am of Opinio 
Ten Times are better than Nine, though the fir 
be an even and the latter an odd Number. 
The Secret A great deal of Stir has been made in the News 
ſome Time ſeveral Times, with an Account of a pretend 
ago in the Secret for the Cure of the Bite of a Mad Dog. And 
News no I knew ſome Gentlemen who eſteem'd the Thing 
other than . . 
Bates's De- (before it came into the News) as a grand Orwita 
cum ad or Counter-Poiſon ; whereas the Compoſition 151 
Morſum Ca- Bates's Diſpenſatory, under the Title of Decottum « 
"ts Rabidi. Marſum Canis Rabidi. However, to ſave the Reade 
the Trouble of looking into that Book, I ſhall here 
write the Thing down, that thoſe who judge it 
may try its Efficacy; and I muſt own the ſame! 
well enough calculated for the intended Purpoſes. 


A Decoction Take Tops of Rue, fix Ounces ; Filings «of Tit 
for the Bite London Treacle, and Garlick, of cach four Ounct 
- a mad oor Ale, four Pounds or two Quarts : Bail to i 
"Ge . Conſumption of ene Half, and digeſt or let it ſta 
warm a while, then ſtrain it. 

Spoonfuls twice a Day for nine Days together, an 

apply the Magma (or Herbs after they are /qu#* 


out of the Liquor) to the Wound. " 
| 2 


Doſe to a Man, | 
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You ſee Dr. Bates was, like the reſt of the 
World, infatuated with an odd Number, or elſe he 
has order'd it ſo to be taken in Compliance with the 
old Uſe and Cuſtom, which I muſt own I ſhall not 
undertake to alter; though I hope I am at Liberty 
to uſe my Senſes and judge reaſonably, let old Uſe 
and Cuitom do as they * | 


There is one Mr. Hill, of Ormeſtirk in Lanca- Mr. Hill's 
Secret for 
the Bite of 
. s - a Mad Do 
Mad Cat, &c. and I am told his Medicine is in not 2 


Form of a Powder; though I can't ſay it was ever ſucceſsful, 


fire, who pretends to a rare Secret for the Cure of 
venomous Bites, particularly thoſe of a Mad Dog, 


2 to cure any one when the Symptoms of 
neſs had really ſeized them, notwithſtanding I 
had the Curioſity to make a ſtrict Enquiry of its 
Succeſs. But I was told, that the late Earl of Derby 
had moſt of his Hounds bit by a Mad Dog: And 
as Knowſley, the preſent Seat of that Antient and 
Noble Family, is in the Neighbourhood of Orme/- 
kirk, his Lordſhip thought fit to try Mr. Hill's Se- 
cret. An equal Number of them took the Powder, 
and as many more, equally affected as far as could 
be judged, took the Decoction of Rue, Garlict, &c. 
a3 aforeſaid, by the Management and Direction of 
Mr. Serjeant, the then Cook at Knoguſley, from 
whom I had the Account. In fine, five out of 
nine of Mr. Hill's died, and thoſe under the Cook's 
Care all recovered. But then it may be objected, 
that Mr. Hill's Secret does not operate upon Men 
and Dogs in the ſame Manner; but ſuch Objection 
would, to any Man of Senſe, look very abſurd and 
ndiculous, ſeeing, as I have often hinted, nothing 
is more ſure than that the Operation of Medicine is 
mechanical, and that therefore it will act by the 


lame known Powers, let the Subject be Human or 


Brute Creature. Dr. Ly/fer has treated very learn- 
edly upon theſe venomous Bites, &c. 

Sir William Hope, Author of The Complete Horſe- 
nan, or Perfret Farrier, has here and there ſet down 


ſomething in the curative Way worth obſerving z : 


but 
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but in general he is very inſipid and infignificant as 
to this Particular: And in treatin of Venomous 
Bites he has the following Obſervation, vix. 

„There are certain venomous- Creatures reſem- 
« bling Mice, which breed in rotten Straw, the 
“ Bitings of which are fatal to Horſes and Dogs, 
« and when a Cat eats them, ſhe dies in a kind of 
“ Conſumption. If they bite a Horſe in the Paſ. 
e tern or Fetlock Joint, the Part ſwells, extending 
„the Tumour to the Hough, Cods, and Funda- 
„ ment; and, without timely Aſſiſtance, the Horſe 
„ dies in forty-eight Hours, If they bite the Belly 
«© of a Horſe, the Tumour either riſes towards the 
Throat, or extends to the Sheath, and quickly 
« kills him.” | 


Thus far Sir William Hope, tho' I can't fay I 


ever knew any Thing happen to a Horſe, whereby 
one might ſuppoſe him 2 by one of theſe Mice; 
nor do 1 find, that any of the antient Authors men- 
tion it. Yet I have had Cats, that have died fre- 
quently in a kind of lingering Way, which indeed 
might be called Conſumptive ; and though young, 
waſted, and refuſed Food to the End, without my 
being able to gueſs at the Diſtemper. But I always 
ſuppoſed they might have eaten ſome Mouſe or Rat 
that had taken Rat's Baue, &c. and got fo much 
of that Poiſon as might make them linger and die, 
though not very haſtily, But I might be miſtaken, 
have eaten ſome of Sir Willian 
Hopes Mice. Therefore take his Receipt for the 
Cure of this Sort of. Bite. 

« If the Bite be in the Leg, tie a Ribbon or 


Hope's Cure « Garter of the Breadth of an Inch above the 


for the 
of ven 


Bite “ Swelling to ſtop its Progreſs, and beat the ſwollen 


Mice, *< Part with a Branch of Gooſeberry Buſh, till i 


e be all over bloody: Then chafe it with a lar 

«© Quantity of Orvietan, (I do not know which he 
means, unleſs that in Bates's and Quincy's Di/pen/a- 
tories under the Title of Electuarium Orvictanum/ 


« or Venice Treacle ; exhibiting inwardly at the 
I « ſame 
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„ {ame Time an Ounce of either the Orvictan or 


as « Penice Treacle in Wine; the next Day anoint 
u again, and exhibit half an Ounce of the ſame 

« Remedy. After which untie the Garter, chafe 
4 the Leg with Spirit of Wine, ſew a Cloth dipt in 
de « the fame Spirit about the Swelling, and after 
* « that rub the Part with the Da#e's Ointment to 
: « aſſwage the Swelling.” 


I have look'd over the Ointment which he is Vipers Fa! 
8 pleaſed to ſtile the Duke's Ointment, and find e * 
{ compounded of Linſeed-Oil, Flowers of Sulphur, ere 
wg and Hog's Lard, or Hog's Greaſe, which latter Sort Bites. 


ly Sir Wilkom fancies muſt he beſt ; though in the 


4 main there is ſcarce any Difference in the Effects of . 
/ the Fat of Animals, ] mean Quadrupedes ; - but 
1 Vipers Fat is of all others the moſt penetrating, and 
0 what no large Family ſhould be without, ſeeing it 
y has moſt Right to claim ſomething extraordinary in 


curing not only the Viperine Poiſon inflicted by a 


1 Bite, but likewiſe all other venomous Bites; for 
if there is no manner of Diſpute to be made but the 
; deadly Miſchiefs following ſuch Bites, proceed from 
87 the ſmall and pointed Spiculæ contained in the Juices 
1 or Saliva in the Month. And of this any one may 
5 be convinced upon looking at the Venom of ſeverat 
1 noxious Animals with a Microſcope, when the ſame 
0 if floating upon a Chiza Saucer or the like, 

5 Dr. Mead enraged a Viper, and cauſed jt to bite 


a young Dog in the Noſe fo hard, that both the 
bs Teeth were {truck deep in: He howled bitterly, and 
the Part began to ſwell ; but apon Application of 
the Axungia or Fat of the Viper, which was ready 
bz at Hand, he was very well the next Day: But lef! 
it might be thought that the Dog's licking his Noſe 
might cure him, he was bit a ſecond Time in the 
Tongue, and, upon forbearing the Remedy, he died 
I in four or bes Hows after the Bite. The ſame Tria! 
* was made with like Succeſs upon other Dogs. But 
of for a full and truly ſatisfactory Account of Poiſons, 
"o I muſt refer the Reader to the Doctor's Eſſay on that 
wo P Subject. 
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Subject. And I mult eſteem thoſe very unhappy, 
who have not ſeen that excellent Piece. 


HAP. XXVII. 
Of Fiſtula's, Old Weunds, &c. 


Fifkula is any Kind of Pipe: But its common 

Uſe is to ſignify Ulcers that lie deep, and 
ouze out their Matter thro? long, narrow, winding 
Paſſages. In which Caſe the Bones are frequently 
affected with Rottenneſs or blackneſs, and the ex- 
treme Parts or Lips of the Wound, as well as many 
times the Infide of it, are callous, horny, and hard, 
Theſe Wounds are commonly narrower at the Mouth 
than at the Bottom, and fend forth thin Matter 
commonly called /chor. | 

A Fiſtula is often occaſion'd from the ill Healing 
of a Wound; ſometimes it comes from a Craſh 
from the Saddle; and, as J have obſerved, theſe 
troubleſome Ulcers are moſt commonly in the Wi- 
thers : And if they paſs down between the Shoul- 
der-Blades and Ribs, as 1s often the Caſe, they are 
very difficult of Cure, by reaſon there is no coming 
at the Bottom of the Wound. 

The firſt Thing to be done, is to ſearch or probe 
the Wound with a leaden Probe that will eaſily bend, 
or with a Piece of ſmall Wax-Candle; and if the 
Sinus or Cavity lie in any Part that can with Safety 
be open'd, it ſhould be done the whole Length of 
it by the Help of a long, ſmall-pointed Penknite or 
Biſtory, which ſhould be guided along with a ſmall 
Piece of Iron that is channell'd on one Side, and of 
a fit Length. Aſter the Hollowneſs or Cavity is 
quite open, you muſt feel with your Finger up and 
down for callous, horny, and hard Subtlances ; tor 
the /chorous Diſcharge from theſe old Wounds is of 
{uch.a corrolive Quality, that it cauſes the S Or 


Cavity to become horny and hard, in order to deſend 


the 
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the Veſſels, Sc. from the farther Corroſion of it, 

and in this Particular it is like a Shield of Defence. 

But all this callous Subſtance muſt be taken away All the ca!. 
either by the Knife, actual or potential Cautery; lous Sub- 
tho' I take the firſt to be the quickeſt and beff Me- once to be 
thod, if it can be done; yet in many Caſes we are . mae 
obliged to burn away the Calloſity with the actual Figula ru 
Cautery; and even where this cannot be complied be cured. 
with, ſome corroſive Powder or the like is made 

uſe of. Therefore, firſt deſtroy the callous or horny 

Subſtance to the r Ae of the Wound; then 


apply the following Water and Unguent. 


Take a Pint of Lime - N ater made very ſtrong; and The Fituta 
put to it, of corroſive Sublimate, two Drachms ; Water. 
ftir theſe frequently together for ſome Days; then pour 
off what is clear, and add Spirit of Wine, four 
Ounces, Mix. | 


With this Water the Wound may, with a Bunch 
of Feathers, be waſh'd for a Week at the Beginning. 
But its Uſe ſhould not be continued too long toge- 
ther; for though *tis a good Cleanſer of old Wounds, 
yet aſter all the Hardneſs is eaten awey (as 'tis 
call'd,) proper Ointments are ſufficient. Therefore 
you need only now and then waſh the Sore with it, 
to hinder fungous or proud Fleſh from generating 
this Water being a great Enemy to any ſuch ſoft 
>ubſtances, and, I dare ſay, would cure what the To ce the 
Cow-Leeches term the Foul in a Cow's Foot, by For! in 1 
uſing it as they do the Oil of Vitriol, which, in bew? roots 
my Thoughts, is not near ſo ſafe. | 

[ hope it will be remember'd, that I directed the 
Opening of Wounds according to the Direction of 
the animal Fibres, eſpecially where there is not a 
good deal of muſcular Fleſh : But where this is in 
Plenty, it cannot do much Harm, if the Sus or 
Cavity be open'd a little croſs-wiſe ; for the ſmaller 
kind of Fibres will unite well enough to perform 
the Action of the Muſcles ; but no ſuch Thing can 

EI be 
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be done where the Cavity runs amongſt the Tendon: 
or extreme Parts of the Muſcles, unleſs the ſame 
lie only Skin-deep, and then indeed it may be laid 
open as the Operator finds it moſt needful. 

When all is done which I have directed, let the 
Wound be dreſs'd once cr twice a Day (according 
to the Quantity of Matter it diſcharges) with the 
following Unguent. 


Take common Tar, two Pounds ; common Tur pen 


Egg, Number ten: Melt the Tar, Turpentine, and 
Honey together, and when they hawe ſtood till they 
are only Milk-warm, fiir in an Ounce of the ti} 
French Verdigreaſe in fine Powder, and mix it ji 
dong, that it cannot fink down 10 the Bottom. 


If you would have it a little more ſtiff, or of a 
Ticker Conſiſtence, you may add half a Pint of 
V heat-Flour ; but, in my Thoughts, *tis better to 
be thin; and then with a few Feathers tied together, 
the whole Wound may be anointed with the Oint- 


ment very warm, as often as there is Occaſion, | 


And laftly, cover with Tow and Pledgets. 

I remember to have had a good old Horſe, whick 
I much valued for his paſt Services: He had a large 
and hard Tumour or Swelling upon his Withers, 
which is the Joining of the Shoulder-Blades before 
the Saddle, It continued for ſome Months, with- 
out tending in the leaſt to ſuppurate, but remain'd 
fix'd and hard, and at laſt grew ſo big, and con- 
traced the large Back-Sinew of his Neck ſo much, 
that he could ſcarcely ſtoop to eat Graſs. I then 
applied to a Parrier, who had had a deal of Expe- 
rience, to know what he thought of the Matter; 
tho? I did not deſign religiouſly to purſue his Me- 
thod, unleſs I judged it reaſonable. Upon handling 
the Tumour, he told me, in a very honeſt Way, 
that I had better knock the Horſe o'th* Head, and 
diſpatch him at once, rather than be at Expence 

a! 
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and Trouble with him to no Manner of Purpoſe; 


ſo that he thought him abſolutely incurable, the 


Tumour »vas fo large and of ſuch a hard and horny 
Nature: And farther he ſaid, he had Reaſon to- 
believe the ſame a Fiſtula, which penetrated deep 
between the Shoulder-Blades and Ribs. 
This Sentence I thought a very harſh one paſs'd- 
on my old Servant, by one of the better Sort of 
Practiſers in his Way. However, I told him, if 
he would operate with his Knife, I would direct it; 
ſeeing he thought the Horſe fit for nothing but try- 
ing Experiments upon. This he very readily con- 
ſented to, for it was my old Friend the Farrier 
(whom I have often mentioned) that wrought for 
me, and I for him, ſo that We Doctors never took 
any Fees from one another, as the facetious and 
lucky Prognoſticator Dr. Radcliffe merrily expreſs'd 
himſelf to an Operator of this Kind. In ſhort, we. 
caſt the poor Creature, and after ſecuring his Feet, 


(fc. I made the Farrier cut a Hat's Crown full of 


horny and hard Fleſh from about the Withers; in- 
ſomuch that my Friend cried out to ſtop, or we 
ſhould cut the Fix-Fax of the Neck (as he calld it) 
which is the large and ſtrong Tendon that ſupports 
the Head. This I thought a good Obſervation of 
the Fellow, who had (as every one ſhould) in his 
Mind the Parts concern'd in the Operation: But I 
bid him proceed, for that we were yet ſafe enough 
from what he apprehended. When he had cut as 
much of the callous Subſtance away as I judged 
neceſſary, I order'd him to ſearch the Wound for a 
Cavity or hollow Part, which he uſually did by a 
kind of crooked Horn like the Antler or Branch of 
a Stag, whereby he diſcover'd a Fiſtula, which ſeem'd 
to run along towards the Shoulder-Blades, though I 
was in Hopes it was not very deep, for Reaſons too 
tedious to enumerate. This Cone, the next Thing 
to be conſider'd was the ſound Healing of the Wound, 
and at as eaſy an Expence as might be, leſt tle Cure 
ſhould be worſe than the Diſeaſe ;- for he was then a 
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Horſe of ſmall Value, and if kept at Hay, Sc. would 
toon have eat his Head off, as the common Saying 
is. I therefore order'd him to Graſs, (for it was in 
Spring Line,) and that in ſuch a Paſture where he 
mould have ſomething to bite at; otherwiſe the 
tcaling of the Wound would be hindered by his 
continual Stooping and Labouring for his Living, 
The Wound was Treſs'd twice a Day with the Oint. 
nent as above, only a little Soot was added to it to 
make it more detergent, and alſo more offenſive to 
the Flies, Sc. After the Ointment, we cover'd 
the Shoulders wiih Tow, and a Piece of thin Sack- 
ang over all, faſten'd behind his Shoulders under his 
Cheſt and before his Breaſt ; and in this Manner he 
Was cured in a !rcafonable Time, doing much good 
Scrvice afterwards. | 
I keps my Friend the Farrier for ſome Time in 
tonorauce and Suſpence about the Ointment, but 
aher than I would loſe his Cuſtom, tho? he gave 
nie no Fees, I told him how to prepare it, which 
Was 45 before directed. 

AbPrifive 1 lope I need not enter into a Diſpute, whether 

and rb? unttuous or oily, or cleanſing and abſterſive, Appli- 

a ef cations are molt proper for the Cure of Fiſtulous 

"Eu or Ulcers, old Wounds, c. ſeeing I have ſufficiently 

6 J. ewn in my Notes upon Captain Burden's Pocket 
Farrier, that the latter are much preferable, and 
the former to be rejected, as ſuch Things breed 
proud Fleſh, &c. Neither is Syringing any kind of 
Liquors, or paſſing a Rope or Hair-Rowel thro” the 
Sinus or Cavity, in order to drain off the Humours, 

The Uſe of of any Avail in theſe Caſes; and there are very 

Tents perr:i- few Inſtances wherein the Uſe of Tents are not pre- 

cious; nike judicial; for any or all of theſe much oftner create 

and Fire — 

133 than cure a Fiſtula. Therefore the moſt ready and 
eſtectual Method is the Knife and Fire, both which 
agree better with the Nature of a Horſe's Fleſh chan 
Injections, Rowels, or Tents. g 

Giving the That giving the Fire is of the greateſt Service in 

Tue, of many Caſes, both in Human and Brute Creatures, 

no 


no On 
Sciati 
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no one need diſpute; ſeeing we often find that thegrcat Service 
Sciatica or Hip-Gout, and long ſettled Pains and to both 22 
Lameneſs in the Joints, c. of the latter are often ge Ce 
removed by it, when given to the Purpoſe; or in turcs. 
other Words, when the pained Parts are cauterized 
as deep as their Situation will allow, and according 
to the Urgency of Symptoms, both which muſt 
guide the Hand of the Operator. 

I could recount many obſtinate Pains and Aches 
in the joints, Sc. of Human Bodies, which have 
been removed and often quite cured by the Ute of 
the actual Cautery. And J once knew an empirica! 
Fellow that travell'd the Country, making it his 
Bufinefs to remove ſuch Complaints, which he moſt- 
ly did by applying Cauſtics to ſo great a Degree, 
that I found he put on Ten at a Time to cure a 
certain Landlady at O/ley in ] vrfſhire of an obſti- 
nate Sciatica and Rheumatiſm, which he did effec- 
tuallß; for when I faw her ſhe had been three 
Years well and free from her Pains, and ſaid ſhe 
hoped to continue fo, tho' her Ifſucs from the 
Cauſtics were all dried up: | 

The Arabians were very ſenſible of the great Uſe- 
fulncis of the actual Cautery in many Cafes, parti- 
cularly Alſabharawius, who, 2s the late ingenious Dr. 
Freind tells us, is the ſame with 4/bauca/is, mentions 
fifty Diſtempers where it may be of Service. And 
Proſper Alpinus remarks, that in his Time, Uſtion or 
Burning was the Remedy moſt uſed, and was moſt 
depended on for inveterate Pains and Aches amongſt 
the Egyptian and Arabian Horſemen, who, living 
chiefly in Tents and Deſerts, were, no doubt, very 
liable to vagous and wandering Pains, &c. And 
really I am ſurprized the actual Cautery is not more 
in Uſe at this Day, ſeeing there are ſuch good Rea- 
ſons for it. But, when Phyſicians and Surgeons are 
ſo timorous, either for the preſent Eaſe of their Pa- 
tients, or in Diſſidence to their own Judgments, we 
muſt expect ſeveral Cures will be perform'd by Em- 
pirics and Quacks, who venture upon rougher, 
P 4 yet 
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yet more effectual Means. Witneſs Ward's Pill 
and Drop, which is a ſingular Inſtance of this Truth: 
For the fame being Preparations from Antimony, 
ſeveral very noble Feats are performed by them, 
eſpecially in diſlodging Gouts and other Humours 
which obſtrut the Glands and ſmaller Paſlages. 
And tho' we well know why the Pill and Drop 
effect this and that Cure, yet, forſooth, becauſe 
Antimonial Preparaticns are accounted rough ard 
harſh in their Operation, they muſt be excluded 
the Shops, to oblige the preſent delicate Age, who 
rather chooſe what they ignorantly ſtile a /afe Man, 
chan one who preſcribes more effectual Medicines, 
and moves upon a more certain Baſis, and much 
better Philoſophy. 

I ſee no Harm in Firing or Cauterizing young 
Colts, that are flender legg'd, upon the Back-Sincws, 
defore they are lained, and abſolutely require ſuch 
Operation. For it was a Practice, amongſt the 
Eaſtern Boaumen, before the Uſe of Fire-Arms, to 
do the like upon the brawny Part of the Arms of 
moſt of their Youth, that they might become 
ſtronger, and ſhoot their Arrows with more Force. 

I necd not farther enlarge upon the Manner of 
giving the Fire, ſeeing it is ſufficiently known and 
practiſed by Farriers : Therefore I muft now. pro- 
ceed to Rexvelling, &&fc. 


CHAP. XXXIX. 
Of Rexwelliag Horſes. 


ONCE thought not to have made a particular 

1 Chapter upon Roavelling, ſeeing I have in my 
Notes upon Burden given my Reaſons when the 
ſame is uſeful, and when otherwiſe ; but left that 
mall Piece may not be in the Hands of cye: Sub- 
ſcriber to this Work, or if it were, it is incorrect 
thro* the Negligence of the [ri Printer; 1 1. 4 
| thele 
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theſe Reaſons, I beg to be heard a Word or two 
upon the Subject. | 

And fit, tho' Rowelling be the moſt common 
Thing amongſt Farriers, yet I never met with one 
could give me any ſatisfactory Account of the Uſe 
or Abuſe of fach Drains. But they all in general 
tell you, that a Rowel is to drwy off the dad or 
cori upt Humours from the Blood; fo that Fat or 
Lean, Lame in the Hoof, or Lame in the Shoulder, 
Hide-bound, or Hod6f-bound, Rowelling is the 
Cure, according to their Way of Reaſoning. 


Rowelling is an artificial Vent which is made Rowelligg, 
between the Skin and Fleſh, in order to make Re- it Ce. 


yulfion or Derivation from any Part that is weak- 
ened or relaxed by old obſtinate Obſtructions. And. 
for this Purpoſe, it is uſeful in many of the ſame 
Inientions as the actual Cautery or Firing, treated 
of in the preceding Chapter. 


It is good in all Aches and Pains, cold phlegma- Rowelling, 
tic Swellings, and ſometimes Lameneſs and Infir- when pro- 


mities of the Legs; it alſo gives Relief where there Foy 


is a Fulneſs and Redundancy of Humours, and in 


Defluxions of Rheum upon the Eyes, &c. But it is 


prejudicial to lean Hide-bound Horſes, which can- 
not bear any ſuch Diſcharge. And, as I faid in 
my Notes upon Burden, the Horfe might as well, 
nay better, loie as much Blood every Day, as he 
does Matter by the Rowel : For it is certainly, and 


with as much Propriety of Language called Crucr, 


as that in the Veins is called Sanguis, barring the 
Colour, which makes no very eſſential Difference. 


And I am very much of Opinion, that ſeveral Reſt and Pa- 
Cures are wholly attributed to Rowelling, when tence very 


Reſt and Patience are the principal Inſtruments or 


often per- 
form the 


Agents that perform it. However, Qui vult decipi, Cure, tho 

decipiatur. it is attri- 
buted to 
other 
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CHAP: XL. 


Of the Lampas, Barbs, Wolwes-Teeth, Splents, 
Spavins, and Ring-Bones. 


HE Lampas 1s by the Farriers defined a filthy 
Lump or Excreſcence in the Roof of the 
Mouth, fo that, upon Opening the Horſe's Mouth, 
you may perceive that the Roof riſes more or leſs 
above the Teeth. 

This Diſorder (as *tis called) is common to young 
Horſes, the Roof of their Mouth not being of ſo 
harſh and dry a Nature as thoſe of old Horſes. And, 
tho? *tis ſaid, that the Fleſh will riſe ſo high above 
the Teeth, that it will even ſcare him from his Oats, 
Sc. yer I am ſtill of Opinion that Nature is not 
often luxuriant above Meaſure in this Particular, as 
the common Farriers, Blackſmiths, Sc. would 
make us believe. Nor is there, in my Thoughts, 
ſo often need of cutting out the Lampas. The 
French cure it by rubbing the luxuriant Fleſh with 
a hot roaſted Onion wrap'd in a Clout ; but for my 
art, I cannot ſee of what Benefit ſuch Application 


can be to deſtroy or waſte the Lampas in a Horſe's 


Mouth. 

I have had many young Horſes, yet never any 
cut for the Lampas, tho? « Roofs of their Mouths 
were as fleihy as other People's Horſes ; and I never 
could ſce that it did any real Service to cut them 
cut; ſo that it is plaguing and tormenting the poor 
Creature to no Purpoſe, and fatisfying the ignorant 
Farrier, and more ignorant Maſter or Owner, Be- 
lides this, it makes the Horſe bear a Mark or Teſti- 
mony of old Age before his Time; an old Horſe's 
Month being naturally harſh and thin of Fleſh upon 
the Roof: Therefore *tis well we have ſo many 
Marks, which ſhould all or moſt of them correſ- 
pond for our Satisfaction, to ſignify to us a Horſe's 
Age; otherwiſe we night often be obliged to <4 

thole, 


hic 
are 
but 
there 
tis 
men 


Thi 
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thoſe, which we had moſt Mind to part with, by 


reaſon Chapmen, who meaſure others Corn by their 
e Buſhel, would not believe us when we ſaid he 
had been cut for the Lampas, and ſo would deem 
him an aged Horſe. 


Barbs are ſmall Excreſcences under the Tongue, Barbs, 


which may be ſeen by drawing it aſide a little, and 
are cared by cutting them off as cloſe as may be; 
but as to rubbing the Place with Salt afterwards, 
there is not much Reaſon or Occaſion for it, tho? 
tis commonly uſed for this and many other Ail- 
ments, wherein it cannot be ſaid to ſhare any 
Thing of the Cure; therefore I think a Spunge or 


Rag dipt in Brandy or Spirit of Wine is better, 


frequently to waſh the Sores withal after cutting off 
the. Barb. | 


A Horſe is ſaid to have IJ/4lves-Tecth, when his Wolves. 
Teeth grow either Outwards or Inwards fo, that T<*ti. 


their Points prick and wound either the Tongue, or 
Gums when he eats. Horles, in their Decline of 
Age, are moſt ſubject to this Infirmity, by reaſon 
the Teeth grow long, or in other Words, they are 
not ſo much.cover'd with Fleſh at the Roots, as a 
young Horſe's. And when the upper overpaſs the 
under Teeth, in a great Degree, 'tis then he may 
have what the Farners call Volves-Teeth. 


chip off the ſuperfluous Parts of the Teeth witli a 
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If you would remedy this Evil, you may either The Cr 
£ ; 


Chizzel and Mallet, or, which is better, tho? longer 
in performing, file them down firſt with a rough, 
then with a ſmooth File, till ſuch, Time as you 
have waſted them ſufficiently. After which \*ris 
directed by Farriers to waſh the Mouth with Vinegar 
and Salt; though warm, or even cold Water is as. 
effectual in removing the ſmall Pieces of Bone, and 
that is all which is required. | 


| | \ n 5 
Splents, Oſslets, Spayins, and Ring- bones, moſtly Splentr, 


o — 


owe their Formation to bne and the tame Cauſe, to Spawn, - 

wit, Bruiſes, or hard Exerciſe, and ſome have 1 
341 N A 2» ' 2 1 5 0 , , S385 *  ofdod 
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Rule without an Exception. However, tho' I told 
the World in my Notes upon Burdon, that Horſes 
troubled with Spavins, Ring-bones, Wc. might get 
found Colts, yet I would not have ſuch Exprefſton 
conſtrued in too large a Senſe ; for as thoſe Notes 
were writ in haſte, and the Subject couched in as 
few Words as poſhble, it muſt not be expected that 

A Horſe every Particular is touched upon. Therefore I muſt 

cannot be now declare, that altho* ſuch Horſes may beget 

calied un- found Colts, yet I would not put a Mare to either 
found, abe a blind Horſe, (eſpecially if he went Blind without 

Srlents, Accident, ) or to one which had a Spavin or Ring- 

provided he bone. But as to Splents, Oſslets, c. I do not call 

de not halt, the Horie unſound, though troubled with them, 
for thefe moſtly wear of by Time. 

Splents, Every one knows that Splents are hard Excreſ- 
cences which grow upon the Shank-bones of Horſes, 
and they are more or leſs dangerous as they are big 
or little, but there are few young ones without 
ſome. 

Oftlets, Oſslets are of the ſame Nature with Splents, ſitu- 
ate near the Knee on the Inſide, and are ſaid to 
grow of a Gummy Subſtance about the Knee. 

Ofslets are only diſtinguiſhable from the Knee 
itſelf, by being a little lower. And thefe, as well as 
Ring-bones, Bone-fpavins, &c. before they become 
of too hard a Nature, may be made to yield to 
Remedies. 

The Care, The Cure of all theſe bony Excreſcences, is, in 
my Thoughts, i, to beat them with a bleeding 
Stick for ſome Time; then prick or wound the 
Part with a ſmall Bodkin made hot, and rub in 
ſome of the beſt Oil of Origany ; after which clap 
on the following Charge. 


Charge for a Take Athiops Mineral, one Ounce ; common Tur- 
Ring-bone, pentine, fix Drachms ; Burgundy Pitch, one Ounce ; 
1 Ols- Spaniſh Flies in Powder, two Drachms ; Gum Eu- 
na IVE pborbium, twwo Drachms ; Corrofiuve Sublimate in 

Poder, half a Drachm, Mix. Shave ads Pr 


, 
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Hair, and apply this warm and thick ſpread either 
upon Tow, or Leather, and bind it on for ſome 
Time till it offers to come off eaſily, after which 
heal the Wound with the Green Ointment, (page 
283.) Some give the Fire m thefe Caſes with Suc- 
cefs ; but I believe the Method J have fet down has 
cured more than any other, and if it fail I think 
Firing will not work a Cure; nor would. it do be- 
fore, if the Excrefcence be of ſuch Hardneſs, as that 
it will not yield to the above Application, &c, 


It is worth obſerving, that theſe Kinds of bony 
Excreſcences muſt either be nipt in the Bud, or they 
will foon become of ſuch Firmneſs and Solidity, 
that they will not yield to one Thing or other; and 
that by Rubbing and Beating them with a Stick of 
any Sort of Wood, tho' ſome adviſe Hægle as the 
beſt, the hard Subſtance is brought to be as ſoft as 
Jelly, and will therefore more eaſily be difperſed or 
diſſolved by the Plaiſter, Oc. 

I ſhall not enlarge upon the Subject of theſe bony Bone-Spa-. 
Excreſcences; for the fame Method which will vin, and 
eure a Ring- bone or Ofslet, will do in Caſe of Cure. 
Bone-Spavins ; only in the Cure of the laſt it may 
be proper to keep the Back- Sinew well oiled now 
and then with Oil of Swallows, for fear the ſame 
contract too much, which it will often do when the 
Fire has been given deep: But if the Method I have 
ſet down be practiſed, there is not near ſo much 
Danger of Contraction. os 

The Bleod- Spain is a Dilatation or Swelling of a Blood-Spa- 
Vein on the Infide of a Horfe's Hough, and in vin. 
Human Bodies we call this Diſorder a varicoſe 
Swelling, where the Blood in the Vein turns into a. 
Kind of Eddy, and forms ſuch Tumours. 

The Cure of the Blood-Spavin is the ſame as that The Cure, 
for an Aneuriſm or Dilatauzon of an Artery, only 
one Thing material muſt be minded, in which the One Thing 
tying up a Vein, and tying up an Artery, differ in ver mate- 


an eminent Degree; for the Arterial cireu- An 
; lates 
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making a lates from larger into ſmaller Veſſels, but the Venal 

Ligature Blood from ſmaller to larger ; fo that if you tie a 

upon any Vein about the Hough, without tying it alſo below, 

1 the Tumour muſt neceſſarily increaſe as the Blood 

a meets with Reſiſtance at the Ligature; for the Veins 
carry back to the Heart the ſuperabundant Blood 
from the Arteries, 'Theretore a Vein mult be tied be- 
low, and an Artery above the Hough, to cure aSwel- 
ling or Dilatation, of which I am now treating: And 
really no one Thing is more common amongſt the 
ignorant blundering Farriers, than to tie up a Vein 
on the wrong Side the Varicoſe Tumour; for theſe 
Fellows have no Notion of the Difference between 
a Vein and Artery. Therefore they imagine that 
all the Blood-Veſſels are alike, and convey that 
Fluid from the Heart to the extreme Parts of the 
Body without carrying any of it back again. 

From what has been ſaid it may be obſerved, 
that the Cure of a Blood-Spavin conſiſts in diſſecting 
the Skin and muſcular Fleſh off the Vein, but ſo as 
not to cut any, or however very few, of the Car- 
nous Fibres tranſverſely. Then paſs a Piece of ſtrong 
Silk doubled and well waxed with Bees-wax both 
below and above the Tumgur, which is performed 
with a crooked Needle not very ſharp, with an Eye 
in the Point ſufficiently large, that the Thread may 
leave it eaſily. And when the Blocd-Veſlel is well 
tied both above and below the Swelling, cut it in 
two in the Middle, and heal the Wound with the 
common Green Ointment, (p. 283. 

Giving he Some Fairiers give the Fire after tying: up the 
— in the Vein, but I think ſuch, Practice unneceſſary. 

ure ofs r rn e N 
B10. 4-592 üũ7n:1l/ꝗç%₈－%—GV ä — — 
vin unneceſ- 


ſary. | — CHAT. XU. 
Of the Poll-Zwil, Bruiſes in the Withers, Warbles in 
1 3-0 þ the Back,' &c. 10 N 
211 | S302 ar n d filers 13: 1s UA 
The Poll- HE. Pall-Eyil is a Swelling in the Nape of 
Bas + #6 = the. Neck or Poll, of the Horſe juſt behind 


the Ears. This 
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This often proceeds from Cruſhes and Bruiſes, The Cauſe, 
either with the Halter or ſome other hard Body; 
and ſometimes from ill Humours : But, as I have 
obſerved, moſtly from the Halter's cruſhing this Part 
of the Neck, when Horſes are unruly in breaking, 
ſhoeing, Sc. Therefore 'tis good. to wrap Colt- 
Halters with Liſts to make them ſoft and eaſy. 

The Cure is much the ſame as with a Fiſtula, The Cure. 
(viz.) to lay the Part open, where it can be done 
with Safety, and applying the Fiſtula Ointment, c. 
very warm: But if the Poll-Evil be not taken in 
Time, it degenerates into a hollow crooked Ulcer, 
full of ſharp Humours, tho? this moſtly falls out for 
Want of Care in the Beginning ; and when the Bones 
of the Neck are become foul and decay'd, I much 
queſtion if there is any Cure. However if the Matter 
diſcharged do not partake of an ill Smell, Sc. Oil Oil of Tur- 
of Turpentine poured hot into the Sinus or hollow pry 
Wound once a Day, and rubbing the Swelling with Eil. 
the following Ointment, is moſt likely to ſucceed. 


Take Oil of Bays, half a Pound ; Oil of Turpen- The Oint- 
tine, two Ounces ; Quickſilver, three Ounces. Mix, ment for the 
; | Poll-Evil, 
The Quickſilver ſhould be well kilPd (as *tis 
call'd) in the Oil of Turpentine when mixed with 
the Oil of Bays, till none of its Particles can be 
diſcovered with the naked Eye. Rub the Swelling 
twice a Day, and cover the Neck with Flannel, or 
a good warm Cap-hood. | | 
Tents of any Kind are ſeldom or never por in Tents im- 
the Cure of the Poll-Evil, for they cauſe the Ulcer proper in 
to become fiſtalous. Therefore Inciſion or Cutting mot Calez, 
open, where it can be done, 1s beſt; and where ſuch 
Operation is impracticable by Reaſon of the conſi- 
derable Branches of Nerves, Tendons, or Blood- 
Veſſels, then a Tube or hollow Pipe made of Lead. 
turn'd down at the outmoſt Edge, and Holes bor'd 
thro” it, to tie two Strings ſo that they may be 
faltened round the Neck in order to keep it * | 
+ | the 
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the Matter to run thro”, till the Wound gradually 
heals by the Applications preſcribed. But one 
Thing is to be obſerved, to wit, that all Tumours, 
Abſceſſes, hollow or ſinuous Ulcers ſhould be open'd, 
either by the Knife, or by Cauſtic, in the moſt de. 
pending Part that can ſafely be come at; that 6 
the Ichorous Matter may run off, before it acquire 
' ſo great a Degree of Acidity, c. as to corrode 
the Bones and other Parts, and ſo cauſe a trouble. 

ſome running Ulcer or Fiitula. 

Withers of The Withers of a Horſe is the Joining of the 
2 mos Shoulder-Bones before the Saddle; and thoſe Horſe: 
aa tun which are thin ſhoulder'd, as *tis call'd, are mof 
; ſubject to be wrung in the Withers by ſuch Saddle: 
as are wide in the Tree, or want Stuffing : And 
really it is ſcarce poſſible one and the ſame Saddle 
ſhould rightly fit ſeveral Horſes, whoſe Backs differ 
The Av- as much as Human Faces. Therefore I adviſe 
thor's Ori- every Perſon to be ſo far prudent, for the poor 
838 dumb Creature's Eaſe, and his own Safety, as to 
proper for a have his Saddle rightly fitted to the very Horſe's 
Journey, Back which he is to ride the Journey upon. And 
if the Saddle want Stuffing, then to mind particu- 
larly, after one or two Days riding, whether the 
ſame do not bear upon the Horſe's Withers; for the 
new Stuffing will ſettle much, and it is a great 
Piece of Ignorance and Folly for any one to feel at 
the Saddle or Horſe's Back while he is in the Stable, 
whether it hurts or wrings the Withers, for by fuch 
Trial he may be deceived. 'Therefore let him 
mount, or fet a heavier Man upon the Horſe, and 
then let him try if he can get the Breadth of two 
Fingers between the Withers and Saddle, which 
Space is ſufficient; for if it ſet too high, tis a great 
Fault, becauſe it wrings him in the Points, and 
will make him travel with Pain and Uneaſineſs, be- 
fides bruiſing the Fleſh, and cauſing him to carry 
the Rider's Weight in a wrong and very improper 
Part: For if the Saddle be too narrow in the Tree, 
or the Pannel have too much Stuffing 1 
oints, 
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Points, in ſuch Caſe the Horſe cannot be ſaid to 
carry the Weight upon his Back, but rather npon 
his Shoulder-blades. And altho' many jejune and 
frolickſome Riders mount a Horſe for a long Jour- 
ney, without firſt having the Saddle well fitted to the 
Back; yet it is a Piece of great Indiſcretion and bad 
Conduct, to neglect ſo good and benekeial a Piece 
of Economy; and whoever flights theſe Precepts, 
[ hope it will be voted Nem. Con. that ſuch Rider 
de obliged to carry his Horſe inſtead of the Horſe 
carrying him, or at leaſt to walk half the Jour- 
ney on Foot. And fo far I muſt ſpeak in my own 
Commendation, as to the Particular of ſaving the 
Horſe I nde from being wrung or hart in the Wi- 
mers, that tho' I take good Care of my Saddles, 
yet I cannot ride five Miles an End, without feelin 
now and then with my Fingers under the Saddle 
next the Horſe's Withers whether it fit down, (as 
'tis called). Furthermore, it is moſt eaſy for a 
Horſe to travel and carry his Weight upon a 
large-ſeated Saddle, and the more fo, if the Perſon 
who rides him be fat and bulky ; for then he may 
be truly ſaid to carry his Weight in ſo great a Com- 
paſs as that it will not gall or fret his Hide, &c. 
Therefore how prepoſterous and unnatural muſt it 
be for a heavy Man to ride upon a Cockney-Saddle, 
which may be fitly compared to a filly Man car- 
rying two Buckets of Water upon his Shoulders 
with a round Pole, inſtead of a flattiſh one hollowed 
and mechanically fitted to receive his Shoulders. If 
the Horſe be young and his Back not uſed to the 
Burthen, it will be the more neceſſary to ride him 
with a large Saddle, that his Back may not war- 
ble, or however as little as poſſible ; for if the 
Weather be hot, and Journey long, it will be ex- 
ceeding difficult to keep the Back of a young Horſe 
from galling : However, the beſt Method is a large 
Saddle often ſcrap'd with a Knife, beaten and clean'd 
upon the Pannel from Sweat and Dirt, and the 
Horſe's Back bath'd every Night with a little cold 
| Water 
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Water wherein ſome Alom has been diſſolved. And 
it may not be amiſs every Day at Noon to take of 
the Saddle, and cool his Back by only throwing a 
ſingle Woollen Cloth over it. Nor is there much 
Fear of catching Cold from theſe Practices, if the 
Rider only conſider. the Seaſon, and cover the 
Horſe's Baek more or leſs accordingly, while the 
Saddle is off: For if we:conſider the Thing rightly, 
we mult know that it is the Motion and Heat of the 
Saddle which cauſes a kind of Bliſtering upon the 
Horſe's Back. And tho' it may be imagined, by 
ſome ſhort- ſighted Folks, that a large Saddle is too 
hot, and will ſooner gall a Horſe than a ſmall one, 
which (to them) ſeems much cooler; yet *tis 
plainly the contrary, and every Day's. Experience 
Mews, that large Saddles are not only eaſier, but in 
Reality cooler to Horſes Backs, as well as much 
more eaſy and ſafe to all Men who are not accul- 
tomed to top a five-bar'd Gate, than the ſmall 
Sort can poſſibly be. And if, inſtead of the Follies 
and Fopperies of a certain neighbouring Nation, 
we imitated, them in their Way of ſaddling Horſes 
only, we ſhould not be ſo, deſervedly laugh'd at, as 


Sectch Car- Em afraid we are. I could farther enlarge upon 


riers load 
their Horſes 


without 
Pack- 
Saddles. 


this Point, and ſhew the Scotch Carriers Cunning, 
or rather Dexterity, in ſaddling their Horſes, and 
making them carry much heavier Packs without, 
than our Carriers can with Saddles : But l hope 
what I have ſaid is enough to convince any reaſon- 
able Man, that a large Saddle is eaſier and more 
convenient than a ſmall one both for Man and 
Horſe. Permit me now to proceed to the Cure of 
a fore Back from a Cruth with the Saddle. 

If the Saddle be altered in due Time, I mean be- 
fore the Blood-Veſlels, Sc. are all cruſhed, the beſt 
Application mult be camphorated Spirit of Wine; 
but leſt the Apothecaries you get it from ſhould 
have a Spice of the Knave in them, when Camphire 
happens to be dear, you ſhould buy the Spirit of 


Wine and it ſeparate, and then you are fate, TRE 
ore 


IN NOVNE O. 


fore I ſhall ſet down the due Proportion of sprit 
and Camphire for this Purpoſe. 


Take Spirit of Wine refified, four Ounces ; Cam- Spirit of 


pbire, fix Drachms. Mix. 


By the continual Uſe of this three times a pay! 
for a few Days, and removing the Cauſe of the 
Complaint, vx. the Preſſure of the Saddle-Bow 
vpon the Withers, I dare ſay the Swelling will di- 
ſperſe; but if tt turns to Matter or grows ſoft and 
fuzzy, then it muſt be opened for fear of a Fiſtula, 


and cured with the Green Ointment, &c. p. 283. 


Every one has his Ne/trum or Secret for the Cure Cruſh on the 
of a cruſſi'd Back; ſuch as a cold Sod of Earth, Bole 3 
Armoniac, White Wine Vinegar, and Whites of 


Ezgs, commonly calPd by Grooms the cold Charge, 
or Salt and Black Soap, &c. which any one may 
try at Pleaſure ; - for, as I have ſome 'Time ago faid, 
whatſoever is either potentially cold, or ſo in its 
own Nature, muſt be accounted a Repellent, and 
proper, in ſome Caſes, to apply to Tumours from 
Heat and Inflammation ; nay, even if you come'to 
a Diſhclout by Turns ſqueez'd out of cold Spring- 
Water and apply'd to the Part, it is as potent a Re- 


pellent, in my Opinion, as moſt others which bear 


a more pompous Title. Yet by the ill Uſe of Re- 
pellents, many and bad Conſequences are brought 
about: But for further Satisfaction I muſt beg the 
Reader will take the Trouble of turning back a a few 
Pages, and conſider what I have writ Gown under 
the general Term. 

Marbles are ſmall hard Tumours or Swellings 
under the Saddling Part of a Horſe's Back, occa- 
foned from the Heat of the Saddle in Travelling, 
and are cured by Bathing them often in the fol- 
lowing ſpirituous Mixture. 


Take Spirit of Wine, two Ounces ; Oil of Turpen- 
line, half an Ounce ; Tindture of Myrrh and Alces, 
two Drachms, Mix. 


of Warbles, 


A Sit. 
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A Sit-Faſt, A Sit-Faft proceeds moſtly from a Warble after 
what, *tis burnt, and is a Piece of the Horſe's Hide turn'd 
horny or hard by the Heat, &c. of the Saddle. 
The Cure, The Cure is performed by taking hold of the 
; Edge of the hard Skin, with a Pair of ſtrong Plyers, 
ſuch as are uſed by Watchmakers, ec. and cutting 
out the horny Part entirely, and drefling it as 2 
common Wound with the Ointment, p. 283. and 
taking Care to keep the Saddle from rubbing upon 
it. Therefore, if you are upon a Journey, the 
Saddle ſhould be chamber'd very nicely, and not 
carry upon a hard Ridge all round the Sore, but to 
fall off gradually, or the Horſe's Back will be worſe 
hurt than before. 
How to pre- It may not be amiſs to tell the Reader how he 
_ 3 may preſerve his own Poſteriors, as well as the 
Galli: . b Horſe's Back, from galling, fretting, or excoriating; 
ig by g 5 
Riding, and herein I ſhould be a pretty competent Judge, 
not only by reaſon the Subject is of the human 
Species, but becauſe I myſelf, tho? I often ride, 
am very apt to gall and have the Skin fretted off 
my Poſteriors, unleſs I take great Care. And even 
in this we ſee the great Difference or peculiar Diſ- 
2 of one Perſon from another; for ſome will 
zear to ride farther upon a bare Saddle-Tree with- 
out any Cover of Leather, than I can upon a very 
eaſy Saddle. | 
I have obſerved lately in the News-Papers an Ad- 
vertiſement about a Pogvder for the entire Curing of 
what I am now about : Fut the very Title and Ac- 
count of it bewrays the Thing ſpurious and inſig- 
nificant. 
Large Sad- The firſt Thing is, as I have jut row faid, t0 


. * , Tide upon a large Saddle, that your et may be 
Pe:fan ie Carried (let me ſpeak philoſophically) nr» more 
uſed to Points than it is poſiible, in a little Saadic, ww ch 
them. upon; and by this you will find that every di. 


tional Point, provided you be not quite out of 1: 


Reaſon, will ſtill eaſe the Places in the Middle 


where you prels hardeſt upon the Saddle, . 
Next 


„ Hs 4 ww e C5. w- 
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Next to this is often eaſing yourſelf by alighting 
from the Horſe, and either walking ſlowly, or reſt- 
ing yourſelf upon ſome eaſy Seat, and now and then 
cooling your Buttocks in cold Water to harden the 
Skin: For it is much eaſier to prevent, by good 
Management, the Buttocks from galling, than to 
make the Skin come on again, upon a Journey. 
And herein People are as negligent and careleſs for 
their Eaſe, as they are in other Particulars relating 
to Health; and while their Buttocks are eaſy and 
well, they think nothing of a gall'd Arſe, than 
which ſcarce any Thing is more painful, by reaſon 
we have ſo often Occaſion to make Uſe on't. There- 
fore they mount any Sort of Saddle, and cauſe an 
Inflammation before they are aware of it; neither 
will they apply any Helps, or uſe any preventive 
Methods, before it is too late. For when by the 
Fridging, Cc. in Riding, the Serum or watery Part 
of the Blood is gathered between the two Skins, it 
is then too late to prevent a ſore Backſide. There- 
fore either apply pretty large Plaiſters ſpread thin 
upon Leather with Diachylon, or what is ſometimes 
cal'd Diapalma, to the Buttocks, before you really 
want them, or be content to jog on with a wry 
Face and ſore Arſe, CES 

There is a great deal to be ſaid why ſuch cooling 
Plaiſter mould preſerve the Skin from fretting, or 
excoriating, tho? I ſhall only name a few of its Vir- 
tues. And firft, it thickens your own Skin, or, as 
it were, adds a new and ſtronger Scarf-ſkin to de- 
tend the End of the Blood-Veſſels, &c. from being 
heated and inflamed, and hinders the Skin from 
rubbing into Wrinkles, which is one Reaſon why 
we pall fo ſoon. | | 
: Secondly, It performs this by a Compoſition that 
is very cooling and pleafant, and an Enemy to Heat 
and Inflammation in the Fleſh, and which is in its 
own Nature drying and healing. | 

Laſtly, J adviſe theſe Plaiſters be large, and ap- 


plied to the Buttocks as plain and as even as * | 
and 
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and to keep them as much as can be in the like Si- 
tuation. E | 

I ſometimes put them on after I am mounted, 
and got a little Way into the Lanes, for fear of 
their running into Creaſes or Wrinkles while I am 
getting on Horſeback; but fat and unweildy People 
cannot raiſe themſelves upon the Saddle ſo as to do 
this. Therefore they muſt put them on juſt before 
they mount, and keep them even, as I have direct. 
ed. Furthermore, it is neceſſary to have a Number 
of theſe Plaiſters ready ſpread and roll'd up in Boxes 
for the Purpoſe, that ſo you may take a freſh one as 
Occafion requires; but while the old one will ſtick 
and keep from Creaſes, it will do well enough. 

They may be thrown by at Night, and the But- 
tocks cool'd with Blue-Milk and Water, and laid 
on in the Morning after ſtretching them a little, 

Let them be ſpread thin and with a ſmall Mar- 
gin, and by that Means your Linen and Breeches 
will keep clear of daubing, &c. 

If the Traveller be ſo very negligent as not to 
follow theſe wholeſome Directions till the Skin is 
off his Buttocks, *tis Pity but it ſhould continue fo. 
However, I muſt tell him charitably, that nothivg 
will in ſuch Caſe keep him more eaſy to his Jour-. 
ney's End, than, thoſe very Plaiſters, which ſhould 
be applied before the Thing is too far gone. As to 
this or that Sort of Lining of Bs hes Hare or 
Rabbit Skins, and the like, they are only good as 
they cauſe the Buttocks to reſt more caty upon * 
hard Saddle; which Sort of Furniture I by no means 


A little Sad- recommend, unleſs it were to be uſed as a peniten- 
dle compared tial Scourge to the Poſteriors, in like Manner as 
toa Penance there are a Sort of Penance Belts to correct the Sms 


Belt, 


and Vices of the anterior Part of the Body. 

III have been tedious / upon this Particular, 1 
muſt. beg the Reader's Pardon, having promiſed a 
worthy Gentleman of my Acquaintance to ſpeak 0 
it in ſome Part or other of this Book. 
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CH A P. MI. II. 


a Shoulder-Wrench, Shoulder-Slip, Sinew- 
Sprain, &C. | 


EFORE the Reader enters into this Chapter, 
B his Notions and Judgment ſhould be full 
fraught with the Properties of an Animal Thread or 
Fibre, for of ſuch are the Muſcles, Tendons, Oc. 
concerned in the Grievance compoſed. And theſe 
Properties have been explained before. | 

Horſes above all other Creatures are ſubje& to 
theſe kind of Ailments, and yet ſcarce any Thing 
is more difficult in the Art of Farriery than to tell 
in ſome Caſes, whether the Complaint be in the 
Shoulder, Back-Sinew, or Foot: And tho' every 
Farrier will, at the firſt flight View of a lame Horſe, 
pretend to tell you the Affair is in this or that par- 
ticular Place; yet I would no more believe or truſt 
them, than a young, e e Phyſician (who has 
juit received his Diſpatches from the College) in the 
Cure of any obſtinate or ſtubborn: Diſtemper, not- 
withitanding the Phyſician and Farrier are alike po- 
tive in their Way; therefore if your Horſe be lame 
before or in his Fore-Parts, conſider rightly his Way 
of going. But firſt I muſt inform the Reader, that 
a Horſe's Shoulder-Blades are not fixed to his Body 
by any Kind of Articulation or Joint, but by Ap- 
polition or being laid along the Side of the Ribs, 
and there faſten'd by the Muſcles, &c. which lie 
below and above them; ſo that when a Horſe re- 
ceives a Hurt in the Shoulder, it is the Muſcles, 
lendons, Sc. which are relaxed or ſtretched at that 
juncture of Time, beyond their natural Tone of 
Laſticity or Springineſs. 


If the Lameneſs be in the Foot (except it be a The sien, 
bot ſurbated Foot) the Horſe will halt more the'ef Larmene!s 
further he travels; that is, if the Complaint be the in che Foot; 


Gravel, or a Cruſh with the Shoe, or a Nail that 
bears too hard upon a Vein, Sc. he will not mend 
, | by 
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by Travelling, but generally goes worſe and worſe; 
and if the Roads be hard and rough, he will com- 
ps ſo much the more; tho' in à Shoulder-Strain 
e will make much Difference as to hard or oft 
Roads; and if the Wrench be violent, he will be 
apt to caſt his Foot outwards, forming a Circle a; 
N he goes. 

TheS:gn#of If the Ailment is in the Shoulder, he will ſet his 
ny Foot down hardly to favour it, though he be turn'd 
der. ſhort on the Lame Side, which Motion tries him the 
moſt of any: But if you cannot yet diſcover where 
the Lameneſs lies, you muſt bave the Shoe of, and 
his Foot ſearched and ſqueezed a little here and 
there with a Pair of Pincers; and if his Sole be 
good he will not eaſily complain, unleſs there be 
Gravel, or a Nail hurt him, or the Shoe fit down 

too hard upon his Quarters. 
Back-Sinew If it be neither in the Shoulder nor Foot, it may 
Strain, de in the Back-Sinew, which may be known by tte 
Roundneſs of the Leg, or Inflammation or Heat 
thereabouts; or if not here, yet it may be in the 
Coflin-Joint, tho' no Swelling or outward Appea:- 


ance of it can be diſtovered. I ſhall now proceed | 


to the curative Intentions. 
No Strain In the firſt Place let it be remember'd, that n5 
eftectuaily Strain or Relaxation of the 'Tendons is ſufficiently 
_ under cred in lefs Time than three Months; but that i 
Months the Hotſe be continued in Uſe during the Grievance, 
Time, it may make him incurably lame. Therefore it i, 
that Reſt, without the Farrier's Applications, avait 
more than ſuch Applications without Reit. And 
from hence it may be ſeen, how improper it is for 
a Horſe to wear a Patten-Shoe, to force him to beat 
his Weight upon the weak Shoulder. And tho“! 
am told the Horſe is well after ſuch Management, 
yet I am very ſenſible he would be ſooner cured ©) 
pulling his Shoes off, and giving him Reſt and Eate 
The Cure. If your Horſe be frainedin the Shoulder, let hin 
be 'bled in the Thigh-Vein, and rubb'd with the 
following Mixture. ra 


IMPROVE . 
Take Oil of Turpentine, one Ounce; Spirit of Wine Mixture for 


camphorated, two Ounces, Mix. & Merain in 
the Shoul- 

This ſhould be rubb'd in well at twice, half of © 
it ſoon after Bleeding, and the reſt twelve Hours 
afterwards, walking the Horſe a little till the Heat 
be gone off. 

If you put in more Spirit of Wine than I have 
order'd in this Mixture, it will not be ſufficiently 
warm fo as to penetrate deep enough to do Good; 
and if more Oil be made uſe of, it will be too hot, 
and cauſe the Hair to come off, and the Horſe's 
Hide to crack and break as far as the Mixture 
reaches: Therefore if the Medium he kept fo as I 
have ordered, I believe it will be as effectual as any 
Thing which can be apply'd, and yet not fo hot as 
to bring the Hair off, altho' it be heated in with a 
het Fire-ſhovel. | | 

Capt. Burdon in his Pecket-Farrier orders Oil 
of Spike, and Oil of Swallows mix'd, to rub a 
ſtrained Shoulder; but theſe two Oils are of quite 
different Properties, as much as Water and Spirit of 
Wine; fo that by this injudicious Compoſition, 'tis 
eaſy to gueſs at the Captain's Tether of Learning 
with Relation to Medicine. 

Rowelling is generally the next Thing preſcrib'd Rowelling 
after Oiling and Bleeding, though I cannot ſee any ſometimes 
great Reaſon for it, unleſs the Strain be exceeding Sten or 
violent, and a Flux of Humours brought upon the the Shout- 
Part by the Tenfion and Heat; then indeed I can- der. 
not ſay any Thing againſt Rowelling under the Bell 
and in the Breaſt, which may help to cool and ſoy 
the Pain. And in my 'Thoughts Scopels or round 
Pieces of Leather with Holes in the Middle, lap'd 
round with Tow, are the molt fit and proper in 
theſe Caſes. But in order to make the Rowel diſ- 
charge moſt copiouſly, let the Piece of Leather 
with 'Tow be dipt in the following Ointment made 


warm, 
2 Tak 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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C:irment Take cemmon green Ointment, (p. 283.) twy 
e Rowel- Ounces; Cantharides or Spaniſh Flies in Powder, 


linge three Drachms. Mix. 


Every other Day with a ſmall Bunch of Feathers, 
work up ſome of this Ointment into the Wounds, 
and it will canſe a copious Running. 

If the Strain be in the Back-Sinew and the ſame 
not violent, I think the Application of the follow. 
ing cold Charge may be ſufficient, with Reſt and Pa- 
tience : But without theſe I believe the Symptom: 
will be aggravated. 


Cold Charge Take of Bole Armoniac in Powder, half a Pound; 
for a Strain White Wine Vinegar, and Whites of Eggs, as much 
2 Back- ag avill make it the Conſiſtence of a Poultit. Mix. 
INTY's 
Apply it pretty thick upon a Piece of Leather or 
double Cloth, and as it grows dry put on more, till 
ſach Time as the Tendon or Sinew has received its 
natural Tone. : 
There are a great many different Methods, as 
Captain Burdon's Turnep Poultis, &c. Bleeding in 
the Sprun-Vein, Poultiſes of Cows Dung, and the 
like: But the cold Charge exceeds them all; tho 
if the Sinew be much relaxed, or if the Horſe be, 
| what the Jockies call, let down in the Sinew, | 
A Winter's think nothing comes up to Firing : Yet ſuch Horſe 
Running ne- can never be made ſo ſtrong in that Part, but a hard 
ceffary atter Courſe, or running a Race upon hard Ground, will 
giving the let him d in. tho“ perf indiffe- 
tore let him down again, tho' he may perform indif 
Strain in the rent well upon a Road, provided he has had a Win- 
Back Sine w. ter's Running after giving the Fire. 
Strain in the If the Lameneſs be in the Coffin-Joint, oiling 
2 ad with the Mixture for a Strain in the Shoulder, and 
— ſufficient Reſt may perform a Cure; but I have 
Back, known theſe Strains very tedious in going off. 
For a Strain in the Couplings, I adviſe the fol- 


Icwing ſtrengthening Charge. 
Tal 


the Foot, and how it may be diſtinguiſh'd from a 
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Take Pitch and Reſin, of each four Ounces 3 com- 
mon Turpentine, three Ounces, Mix. Pour it on 


warm, and cover the Fillets all over with Tow or 
Hurds. | 


I have juſt mention'd the Signs of Lameneſs in 


Shoulder Slip, Sc. But I ſhall treat of the ſeveral 
Diſorders attending that Part of the Body, with the 
Methods of Cure, ſeparately in ſome ſubſequent 
Chapter. 


— 


CHAP. XLIII. 
Of the Mallenders, Sallenders, &c. 


ALLEND ERS are a very fore Thing 
happening to Horſes, making them ſtumble 
and go lame. 
They are ſituate upon the Bending of the Knee 
on the Inſide, and diſcharge a ſharp thin indigeſted 
Matter. 
Sallenders appear upon the Bending of the Hoof, Sallen lers, 
and make a Horſe go lame behind. what, 
The Cure of both theſe Infirmities is perform'd The Cure. 
by waſhing the Parts with a Lather of Soap warm, 
or with old Piſs ; after which apply the following 
Ointment, 


Take common Turpentine, and Quichſilver, of each Ointment 
an Ounce; incorporate them well by flirriag for afor the 
long Time in a Pot, and ſpread them upon Pledgets of Mallence: 5. 
Tow, and dreſs Night and Morning till all the Scabs 
are fallen off. But if this does not ſucceed, take 
the following, which is yet a more effectual Method, 
tho* tis better to cure any Diſorder with eaſier or 
more mild Applications, if it can poſſibly be done, 


for which Reaſon I juſt mention'd the Turpentine 
and Quickſilver. | 
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Take Flanders Oil of Bays, or, fer want of that 
of render*'d Hog"s-Lard, tzvo Ounces; Sublimate Mer— 
cury, two Drachms. Mix. Anoint the Mallender; 
or Sallenders every Night and Morning for four 
Turns, and I dare ſay it will cure them, by rubbing 
with a httle Quickfilver mixed with Hog's-Lard af- 
terwards, which ſhould be done for three or four 
Days, to cauſe the Scabs to fall off and the Hair to 
come afreſh. 


CHAP. MIV. 


OF the Greaſe and Scratches, Mules and Kibed 
Heels. 


Believe I need not trouble the Reader with a 

tedious Deſcription of theſe Diſtempers, by 
Reaſon they are ſufficiently known and apparent to 
every Body. 
The Cauſe of theſe and ſuch like Diforders is 
from over Exerciſe, when a Horſe is either over fat 
or lean, or in other Words, when he is exerciſed 
above his Keeping, and has not due Care taken of 
him, in Dreſſing, Feeding, &c. or when he goes too 
near, and knocks one Leg againſt another ſo as to 
bruiſe the Fleſh, and cauſe Heat, Inflammation, Tc. 
in which laſt Caſe great Care muſt be had in Shoe- 
ing, that he may be made to go as wide as poſſible, 
otherwiſe theſe Kinds of Horſes will be difficult to 
manage ſo as to keep them from the Greaſe, Oc. 

If the Greaſe be an Attendant of ſome other Dit 
eaſe, ſuch Diſeaſe muſt be cured before the Greaſe 
can be removed; for very often it is an Attendant 
upon the Farcin, Yellows, and other Diſorders of 
the Blood and Humours. 

If the Horſe be full of Fleſh, the Cure is to be 
begun by Evacuation, ſuch as Bleeding, Purging 
Sc. and his Heels always kept as clean and ſweet a 


poſſible, by waſhing with warm Water and * 
| | or 


. ² i +. as as * 


* — . 3 
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for nothing promotes the Greaſe more than Negli- 
gence and Naſtineſs, and, as I have told the Public 
in my Notes on Burdon, nothing is better for the 
Cure of the Greaſe than a good deal of Elbow-greaſe Elvow- 
properly apply'd, when the Sores are kept ——— 
waſh'd. But few, very few Grooms will take the 
true Pains requir'd to preſerve a Horſe's Legs in or- 
der, eſpecially if ſuch Horſe is often rid hard either 
upon the Field or Road. Therefore the Maſter's 
Eye and Hand are as neceſſary to keep his Horſe 
from the Greaſe, c. as to ſee him fed, nay much 
more ſo; becauſe a lazy Fellow can fooner toſs a 
Feed of Corn into the Horſe's Manger, than clean 
his Legs by waſhing with warm Water, Cc. as he 
ought. And in my Thoughts more Horſes are 
greaſed by bad looking to, than by hard Riding, or 
any Diſtemper Horſes may he ſuppoſed to have, 
which may bring on ſuch Malady. Therefore if 
you have a Horſe that is inclinable to ſwell'd Legs, 
be ſure to chooſe as careful a Servant as you can to 
look after him ; for without preat Care, as I faid 
before, no Medicines will effect a Cure. 

I believe, out of the many Boys I have had to 
look after my Horſes, I have had but one that could 
truly be ſaid to be ſo careful, that you could not 
greaſe one whilſt under his Care and Management: 
For altho' he was as I muſt confeſs very apt to get 
too much Liquor, yet drunk or ſober he always 
turn'd his Horſes out with clean Heels, ſo that J 
could more eaſily forgive his common Faults. And 
unleſs your Servant every Time he goes into the 
Stable, or however very often in a Day, rub your 
Horſe's Legs with his Hands after the Legs are dry 
and clean, you can expect nothing but the Greaſe, 
from a Stagnation of the Blood and Juices in thoſe 
depending Parts, for want of ſuch muſcular Motion, 
which by Turns naturally compreſſes the Veſſels 
when the Horſe is at Graſs, and thereby forwards 
Circulation. 'I'Rerefore I would propoſe a Piece of 
wholeſome Advice to all thoſe Maſters who are 


r troubled 
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troubled with what we call /if-back*d Servants that 
cannot ſtoop but with Difficulty, which is, that 
ſuch Maſters would turn their Horſes to Graſs, and 
allow them the like Quantity of Corn in Summer 
which they ſhould do in Winter, if they are ex- 
pected to do great Service; and then I am ſure they 
will not be fubject to the Greaſe, and yet perform 
a Journey very well, but not look ſo ſleek and fine 
coated as thoſe that lig in the Houſe. | 

If you can't conſent to your Horſes lying out in 
Winter, with a Hovel cr half Houſe for them to run 
into at Fleaſure, where they ſhould have their Hay 


treter Fa- and Oats with warm Bedding, Cc. I think turning 


exc ie te 


out in the Day Time moſt likely to cure the Greaſe, 


ehe- gr to prevent it when threatened ; and by what has 


A large Stall 


been id cf the Cauſe, it is eaſy to judge of the 
Cure ʒ for as the Greaſe praceeds from the Blood and 
Humcurs ſtagnating cr Ropping in the Limbs, Exer- 
ciſe malt be the Remedy to promote the Circulation 
of the Juices. And this, together with keeping the 
Feels clean wall.'d, exceeds any Medicine inwardly, 
or Application outwardly, for the Cure of the Greale, 
The beit Exerciie 1s for the Horſe to go at lazge as 
he pleaſes amongſt the Graſs ; for if this happens to 
be in Plenty, or that he walks up and down amongt 
Weeds, Ruſhes, Barks, or ſuch like, the Dew which 
reits upon them will by falling upon the Horle's 
Legs ſo cool and eaſe the Inflammation and Heat, 
that I have known many cured this Way. 

Nez:t to turning a Horſe out for the Cure of the 


ber frr Greaſe or Scratches, I am ſatisfied a large and con- 


© 


- 4 rde. 


* * *17 
C 3. 


Place. 


venient Stall, with good Drefling, Sc. mult take 
And if your Horſe be taught to lie don at 
the Word of Command, as 1 have ſhewn in ſome 
former Pages, he will be fiill leſs liable to the 
Greaſe, Scratches, Mules or Kib'd Hcels ; for by 
lying down often, the Blood and Juices will circu- 
late with more Faſe in the Limbs, which are then 
m a Horizontal Poſture; ſo that it is not, according 
to the vulgarly- received Opinion, the Fans 
: Whic 
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which fall down from the Body upon the Limbs 

which cauſe the Greaſe, Oc. but the low Circula- 
tion, and the great perpendicular Column of Blood 

which preſſes hard againſt the Sides of the contain- 

ing Veſſels for want of Exerciſe; or in other Words 

for want of muſcular Contraction, which occaſions 

a. Stagnation, and of Conſequence the Scratches, 

Greaſe, c. 

I is a very fooliſh and abſurd Notion to imagine The Jockies 
2 Horſe full of Humours (as the Jockies call it) 2 00 
when he happens to be troubled with the Greaſe, ee e 
Scratches or fore Heels: But ſuch ſhallow Reaſon- 
ing will always abound, while People's Judgments 
are merely ſuperficial. Therefore to convince ſuch 
unthinking Folks, let them take a thick Stick and 
beat a Horſe ſoundly upon his Legs, ſo that they 
bruiſe them in ſeveral Places; after which they'll 
ſwell, I dare ſay, and be in Danger of Greaſing. 

Now pray what were theſe offending Humours do- 
ing betore the Bruiſes given by the Stick? And it is 
abſurd to ſay, that when a Horſe travels he raiſes 
the Humours in his Body, and then they fall down 
into his Limbs; whereas it is nothing but his knock- 
ing his Legs together, Want of Care to keep his 
Heels clean, and Heat of the Parts occaſion'd by a 
hard Day's Journey, which for the moſt Part bring 
on the Greaſe, c. But left I ſhould be thought 
ſingular in pretending to cure the Greaſe, by Diet, 
Exerciſe, and good Drefiing, I ſhall ſay a Word or 
two with relation to the Medicines of moſt Eſhcacy 
in ſuch Intentions of Cure. And fr/, 

I don't think Capt. Burdens Turnep-Poultis a del- Capt. Prr- 
picable Application: For when the Heels are clean %s Tor- 
waſh'd, and the Hair cut away, ſuch Poultis may, 2 ͤ 
by its genial Warmth, and more homogenial Juice, 1 


a for curing 
much contribute towards a Cure. But then, unleſs the Greaſe, 


the Horſe will lie down of himſelf, or at the Word 
of Command, the Poultis will not do ſo much Ser- 
vice; for it is generally his ſtanding Days and Nights 
together in narrow bound-up Stalls which occaſions 
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this loathſome and naſty Diſtemper. Therefore 
unleſs the Greaſe happens to be an Attendant of 
ſome inward Diſeaſe or outward Accident, I am of 
Opinion what I have already ſaid about it may lead 
any ſenſible Men to the Cure. 

Bleeding, Purging, Rowelling and moſt other 
Evacuations take Place (according to Cuſtom) in 
the Cure of the Greaſe and Scratches. And when, 
as I have hinted, this Diſtemper 1s the Attendant 
of ſome other Diſeaſe, which proceeds from a ge- 
neral Fulneſs of the Veſſels, ſuch Diſcharges are re- 
quiſite and neceſſary, without all manner of Diſpute: 
But then again, to purge a Horſe within an Inch of 
his Life, in order to carry off the Greaſe with the 
Excrements, 1s a Piece of mere Enthuſiaſm : For 
what theſe Adepts imagine to be Greaſe is the na- 
tural Mucus of the Guts; which ſlimy Matter [ 
have ſhewn to be as neceſſary, in its Place, as the 
very Blood within the Veins. | 

I muſt own, when a Horſe's Legs are very hot, 


and inflamed, the Groom may overdo his Part in 


rubbing them, either with a Cloth or his Hands. 
Therefore, in this Caſe, Moderation is to be uſed; 


and if you will not turn the Horſe out in the Day- 


time till his Limbs are cool'd and made eaſy, you 
ſhould order him into a very large Stall, if he is 
not in one already ; but what other People think a 
large Stall, may in my Opinion be otherwiſe. 
For what I call a large one ſhould be at leaſt fix 
Feet wide, that a tall Horſe may ſhoot out his Legs 
at Length, that ſo the Blood may paſs along with- 
out the Reſiſtance it muſt naturally meet with when 
a Horſe lies all on a Heap, or with his Legs under 


Stall not too him. Furthermore it is neceſſary, that a Stable 
ſteep back- ſhould be ſo pav'd that there be not too great a De- 


Why Horſes 


clivity or Steepneſs between the fore and hind Parts 
of the Horſe. For if he ſtand too low with his 


er behind hind Legs, moſt of his Weight will reſt upon them 
than before. and give him the Greaſe, eſpecially if he is in the 


leaſt inclinable to what we term gourdy Legs. Ard 
I really 
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I really believe, if Horſes were to ſtand as low with 
their tore Feet as they generally do with their hinder 
Feet, they would greaſe and ſcratch ſooner before 
than behind; and there can be no other Reaſon why 
a Horſe ſhould greaſe ſooner behind than before, un- 
leſs that he is apt to cut oftener in the Place firſt 
mentioned. 
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Some of our ancient Farriers adviſe the tying up Tying up 
of the Thigh-Veins for the Greaſe : But I by no the Thigh- 


Means approve of ſuch Practice, it being quite op- 
polite to the Intention of Cure; ſeeing that, inſtead 


(were it poſſible) add another more than there is al- 
ready, and ſo the Blood would circulate more eaſily, 
when there is a Kind of Stagnation in the Limbs. 

I ſhall not enlarge 1 this Head farther than 
informing the Reader, that a large Stall, good Bed- 
ding, clean Feeding, Dreſſing, and Exerciſe, along 
with the Uſe of the Cordial Ball with a little Anti- 
mony in it, will moſt certainly cure the Greaſe. 
But to give a Check to and curb the preſent Evil, 
turn the Horſe out in the Day-time in his Cloaths, 
if he be uſed to Cloathing, and when his Heels are 
dry and cool, it is a bad Groom, or worſe Maſter 
that ſuffers him to relapſe, except he be ſuch a Horſe 
as cuts intolerably; if ſo, he is not worth my while 
to mention, farther than to bequeath him a Collar, 
for he is not fit for the Road. 

Laſtly, Thoſe Gentlemen who admire the Diver- 
ſion of Hunting, and are hard Riders, ſhould take 
this Piece of Advice along with them, (w7z.) that it 
'tis a young Horſe, and unuſed to Leaps, he ſhould 
have the greateſt Care imaginable taken to pick out 
all the Thorns, c. that may ſlick about his Fet- 
lock-Joints, &c. For as young Horſes generally 
bruſh thro' rather than clear their Leaps, they are 
apt to bang their Legs againſt Stubs, Wc. which, 
with the Points of Thorns ſticking in the Fleſh, 
cauſe Inflammation and Greaſe. Therefore let ſuch. 
Thorns be very carefully ſearched by the Finger, and 

Q's pull'd 


Veins tur 
curing the 
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of tying up or ſtopping a Vein, they had better Error. 
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pull'd out, and the Legs well waſh'd with warm 


A drying 
Weund- 
ester tor 
the Creale, 


Water, and aſter they are dry let them be waſh'd 


with ſome common Spirit of Moloſſes, Malt, or the 


like ; and after Feeding properly, let him be forced 
down in the Manner I have taught, if he will not 
lie down of himſelf, which 'tis ten to one he will 
not, becauſe his Legs will be uneaſy from the Pricks, 
Knocks, Sc. ſuſtain'd in getting thro? the Hedges. 
And as a young Horſe is, ſrom his not being uſed 
to ſuch Work, and the preſent tender Diſpoſition of 
his Fibres, moſt ſubje& to greaſe or ſcratch in the 
Heels (as *tis call'd); for theſe Reaſons the Groom 
ought not to leave him, till he has eaſed his Legs 
as much as poſſible, and ſeen him lie down. In fire, 
a Horſe's Legs in ſuch Caſe ſhould be waſh'd and 
clean'd at leaſt three Times a Day. And if he will 
he and feed with Captain Burdor's Turnep-Poultis, 
J can fay nothing againſt ſuch Application. 

When the Greaſe is got to an intolerable Height 
(which it need not be ſuffered to do unleſs People 
are both filly and obſtinate) fo that the Hair ſtares, 
and is (what ſome term) per-feather'd, then indeed 
it will be hard to cure it, in ſuch Manner, as that 
the Hair ſhall lie ſmocth afterwards. However, to 
put a ſtop to ſuch nauſeous Diſcharge, let the Heels, 
after cutting off the Hair, be firſt waſh'd very clean 
with Soap and Water, then bath'd with the follow- 


ing VVound- Water pretty warm twice a Day for 
three Days. 


Take Roch Alom;-and white Vitriol, of each eue 
Ounces ; powder them together, and burn them either 
in a Crucible er upon a clean Fire- Shovel till they be- 
come a white Calx Then take Camphire, one Ounce; 
ęcauder it by rubbing the End of the Peſtle with a 
little Oil; and of Bole Armoniac in Powder, tabo 
Ounces ; River or Rain Water, two Quart. Male 


the Water hot, and flir the ether Things into it fir a 
conſiderable Time. 


When 


V 
litt! 
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When you uſe it, it ſhould be ſhaken up, and a 
little of it warm'd in a Pot, and the Sores waſh'd 
with a Piece of Spunge or Rag. 

Tt is a Folly to imagine, that there 15 Danger in 
drying up the Ulcers in the Heels of Horſes troubled 
with the Greaſe, which ſeemingly diſcharge ſo much 
ſinking Matter, For it is the Lodgment of ſuch 


Matter among the Wounds and Hair of the Heels, 
that makes it of ſuch offenſive Savour. In like 


manner the Saliva diſcharged in human Bodies du- 
ring a Salivation ſmells exceeding ſtrong and offen- 
ſive; but it is not the Sa/iva or Spittle that naturally 


ſmells ſo, but the Breath, which acquires ſuch Taint, 


as it paſſes over the numberleſs ſmall Ulcers in the 
Mouth, Throat, Sc. of ſuch Perſons. And this is 
eaſily try*d, by impartially ſmelling to the diſcharg'd 
Faliva, in a Place which the Patient's Breath can- 
not have tainted. Neither is it, in the Cale of de- 
cay'd and rotten Teeth, the Perſon's Breath that 
ſtinks, but the Teeth ; for only remove ſuch Cauſe, 


and the Effect will ceaſe. Therefore there is not, 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, any ſuch Thing as a ſtinking 


Breath, unleſs ſuch Perſon has an Ulcer of the Lungs, | 


which contaminates the very Air in Inſpiration. 
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Horſes are very ſubject to the Scratches or kibed Scratches, 
Heels, from travelling in deep ſandy Lanes, or from Mules, or 


a natural Gourdineſs of the Legs, but moſtly for 
want of Care in waſhing and keeping them clean 
after Exerciſe. 

The Scratches are ſo painful a Diſorder, that they 


will cauſe a Horſe to loſe his Appetite, and go ex- 


ceeding lame and ſtiff for ſome Time after 
Out. 


etting 


only if the Scratches be dry, 'tis beſt to keep the 
Heels ſoftened and ſupple with Curriers Dubbing 
made of Oil and Tallow; for this will keep the 
Hide from cracking, and preſerve it as well as it 
does Leather ; and it is the only Thing to hinder 


the Scratches, by uſing it often before Exerciſe, and- 


waſhing 


kibed Heels, . 


The Cure is the ſame with that of the Greaſe ; The Cure, 
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waſhing the Heels with warm Water, when the 
Horſe comes 1n. 

I ſhall not make a diſtin Chapter of watry Sores, 
Sc. of the Legs, as Mr. Gib/en has done, ſecing 
theſe Diſorders may be conſidered under the Chapter 
of the Greaſe, &c. And if a Horſe has naturally a 
running Fruſh, I believe there is no Cure that can 
be accounted ſafe, no more than we can cure People 
of ſweaty Feet. Therefore the beſt Way 1s to keep 
both theſe Inconveniencies as ſweet and clean as the 
Circumſtances of the Caſe will admit of, by reaſon 
an entire Drying-up of ſuch ſuperfluous Matter, 


which Nature thought fit to diſcharge this Way, 


T he Signs, 


The Cauſe, 


might bring on worſe Evils. 
I ſhall now proceed to the Diſtempers of the 
Foot: And irt, of Surbating. 


CHAP, XLV. 
Of Surbating, and narrow Heels. 


MUST own, that the Farriers have a great 

many Names for Diſtempers that would puzzle 
a Man to find out their Etymologies : Nor can J 
think from whence the Term Surbating comes, un- 
leſs from the French of Sur and Battre, which fig- 
nifies to ſtrike upon, as when the Horſe's Hoof 
ſtrikes upon the Pavement, and thereby becomes 
hot, or what we call /urbated. 

Surbated Hoofs proceed from hard Uſage and in- 
judicious Shoeing, tho? moſtly from the natural Con- 
formation or Make of the Horſe's Hoof, which if, 
inſtead of being of a flat Make and open Heel, it is 
a deep Hoof with a narrow Heel, you may fully 
expect he will (if uſed upon hard Roads) become 
ſurbated or beaten of his Feet in a very ſhort Time, 
let the Owner take what Care he can of him. 

I hope I need not tell the Reader, that eaſy Shoe- 
ing, Greaſing, or Liquoring the Hoofs with hg? 

ar 


| 
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Lard or any other Greaſe (which is ſtill the ſame) 
as I have ſhewn in ſome of the preceding Chapters, 
and Stuffing every Night with ſoft Cow's Dung, is 
the beſt Method to caſe a beaten Foot. And if now 
and then you order a little Print of Freſh-Butter to 
be put upon the Sole of the Foot, and lay the Cow- 
Dung uppermoſt, it will ſtill make the Horſe travel 
with more Eaſe to himſelf and Safety to the Rider; 
for he will not, when his Feet are eaſed, be ſo apt 
to ſnapper and ſtumble. And I have obſerved, that 
theſe Kinds of tender-footed' Horſes are worſt when 
they are new ſhod ; for *tis either the Beats of the 
Hammer, or the Shoe, that 1s not yet ſettled to their 
thin and tender Soles, that makes them tread like a 
Cat upon a hot Backſtone, as we uſe to ſay in the 
North : But when the Shoes are ſettled to the Feet, 
theſe Horſes will (ſome of them) make a tolerable 
Shew in a Dealer's Hand, if he is fo wiſe as to keep 
the Spur on the Side, and the Horſe on ſoft Ground. 
But leſt I ſhould be thought to teach them more 
Cunning than they have already, (tho* they moſtly 
have Occaſion for it, ſeeing all Eyes are upon them) 
I muſt proceed; only, before I leave the Subject of 
beaten or ſurbated Feet, let me warn the Reader of 
one common Trick which the Dealers uſe when they 
happen to have a Horſe that's tender-footed, wiz.) 
they always ſhew you theſe Horſes in wore-out bad 
Shoes, and pretend that when he's ſhod he'll go 
ſound and clever. But it is a Miſtake, as I have 
now hinted ; for if he be lame in Shoes that are 
iettled to his Feet, I am ſure he will be ſo in new 
ones, in a much greater Degree than we ourſelves are 
in new Shoes ; otherwiſe from whence the Proverb, 
Hs eaſy as my old Shoe? But while the Horſe is young 
and mettleſome, he ſcorns to yield or to ſhew the 
growing Infirmity. In like Manner as we ourſelves, 
when Boys, could tread upon harder Ground, and 
wear more pinching Shoes than we can at preſent, 
Therefore, I ſay, it is of the utmaſt Conſequence to 
examine well the Make of the Hoof e | 

ign 
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ſign to buy: For tho? one of theſe ſo ufeful Crea- 
tures may trot ſound on hard Ground upon a Shew; 
yet if his Hoof be what we term a deep Hoof with 


a narrow Heel, he ought to be refuſed for it, if the 


Buyer want one to ſerve him a good while ; but 
ſuch Horſes may do well enough for thoſe whoſe 
Buſineſs it is to buy the Devil and fell the Devil, 
and may ſerve well enough on Roads that are not 
too hard for their Corns. However, I muſt tell the 
Reader that ſuch Kind of Horſes cannot be call'd 

ood for the Road, by reaſon the Road muſt be 

ſt of all good for ſuch Horſes : For when you 
ride one of theſe, you ſhould ſend a Pioneer before 
to level the Roads. 

It has been a Method long amongſt Farriers, to 
order a Stuffing of Ox or Cow's Dung and Vinegar 
for the Soles of the Feet in theſe Caſes ; but ſurely 
theſe Fellows do not rightly conſider the Virtues of 
Vinegar any farther than deeming it a Cooler, and 
therefore good againſt a hot, ſurbated Hoof: But I 
would have ſuch People know it is not only cooling, 
but alſo reſtringent; which laſt Property is diame- 
trically oppoſite to the Intention of Cure. And be- 
ſides, this vegetable acid Juice may by its eminent 
cooling Quality, if uſed to a hot Hoof, cauſe the 
Horſe to founder, and go lamer, than he would do 
without ſuch Application, which benumbs him ex- 
ceedingly in ſuch Cafes. Therefore you ſee how 
neceſſary and requiſite it is for a Man, who under- 
takes to preſcribe Medicines either inwardly or out- 
wardly, to conſider, throughly and with Judgment, 


all the particular and different Qualities or Virtues 


of every individual Ingredient in the Compoſition, 
otherwiſe he can never bo ſaid to preſcribe judiciouſ- 
ly ; for although at firſt light Conſideration a Doug 
may ſeem progenty adapted for the Cure of a Diſ- 
temper, yet if we do but give ourſelves Liberty to 
conſider a little, we ſhall find perhaps ſuch Drug 
is endued with ſome very different Qualities more 


than what we at firſt imagined, But to ew : 
| ere 
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There are others again who are for ſoftening the 
Sole of the Foot with greaſy Things, and afterwards 
pouring in a Mixture of boiling Pitch and Tar : 
But I do not think theſe Things can do any Service, 
becauſe no right Reaſon can be given why they 
ſhould eaſe a ſurbated Hoof. Therefore I rather 
recommend old De Grey's Method, which was to 
take two new-laid Eggs, and after pricking the 
Feet well, break them raw upon the Soles. After 
which ſtuff with Ox or Cow Dung. 

If you uſe only the Whites of Eggs with ſuch 
Stuffing, I believe it will be ſtill better; for they 
are moderately cooling, and by their clammy Na- 
ture add Firmneſs to the dry and brittle Hoof. 

I have ordered a Horſe of this Sort to be ſhod 
with Pieces of old Hat under the Shoes, thinking 
thereby to let him tread ſofter, but all to no Pur- 
poſe, for I could find no Difference in his Travel- 
ling. So that in the main there is no Cure for a 
beaten Hoof. Therefore what I have ſaid before 
is all that can be done in the Cale. 

By a Horſe's being Hoot-bound is meant, when Hoof-bound 
his Heels are too narrow, Cc. or that his Hoof is what. 
˖ bound up and drawn together by Wrinkles, both 
5 which are Signs of too great Heat in this Part of 
: the Horſe's Body. 
/ 


There are many and various Methods now in Uſe 
for the Cure of this Diſorder of the Hoof; and 
Farriers, no doubt, will tell you that drawing the 
Soles, and ſcrewing the Heels wider with a Piece of 


: Machinery for the Purpoſe, will certainly cure your 
0 Horſe. But, altho' I have often taken Notice of 
4 this barbarous Cuſtom, and been ſorry to ſee a Flag 
" of Horſe-Soles hung out upon every ſilly Smith's 
Door; yet I could never convince them that ſuch 
? Method was erroneous and fooliſh, or that they did 
0 amiſs when they ſcraped away ſo much of the Fruſh 
g az they generally do to open the Heels in Shoeing, 
— tho' by ſo doing they weaken the Heels, and =_ e 
em 
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them approach nearer together. But, as I have ſaid 
before, Qui wult decipi, decipiatur. 

. can give no particular Directions for the Cure 
of narrow-heel'd Horſes, beſides what I have ſaid 
under the Title of beaten and ſurbated Hoofs. And 
altho' Mr. Gib/on has writ well upon Farriery, yet 
think he's out, where he deſcribes an Operation 
for the Purpoſe, ſeeing little Good ever accrues 
from it. 


CHAP.  XLVIE: 
Of Gravel, Nails, &c. in the Feet, 


NEED not deſcribe the Gravel in the Hoof, 
any farther than what I have done in the pre- 
ceding Chapter, where I treated of Lameneſs, and 
how a Perſon might gueſs whether a Horſe was 
lame in the Foot or Shoulder. 

The rt Thing is to get out the Enemy as ſcon 
as you can; but if you have not very good Reaſcu 
to believe your Horſe gravel'd, by pinching his 
Sole moderately with a Pair of Pinchers, (for any 
Horſe will ſhrink if he's hard wrung :) I ſay, if you 
don't find ſufficient Reaſon to believe he is gravel'd, 
do not ſuffer the Smith to rip and tear up the poor 


Creature's Foot with his Drawing-Knite ; for by 


ſuch 1njudicious Practice, the Horſe often gravels, 
tho' he was not before ſuch Work, by making the 
Sole ſo thin, that the Gravel works itſelf thro” to 
the Quick; and really there is no Occaſion to i: 
up the Foot ſo much, becauſe if you ſqueeze him 
only at every half Inch Diſtance round the Hoc, 
you will be ſure to hit the Place, if there be Gra- 


vel. But then again you are to give Allowance 


for a thin and thick, and firm Sole; for thin-ſoled 
Horſes, or ſuch as have tender Fect, will ficw 
Symptoms of the Gravel, upon this ITyal, _ 

there 
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there is not the leaſt Bit got thro? the Sole. And 
therefore I ſay, you muſt give Allowance. for a 
tender-footed Horſe. 

The Gravel moſtly follows the Nail-Holes, and 
when theſe paſs too near the Quick, 'tis then ſuch 
Sort of Matter gets in and corrupts, working 1ts 
Way continually upwards towards the Coronet, or 
Part between Hoof and Hair, where it very often 
forms what the Farrier calls a Quitter-Bone, of te- 
dious and difficult Cure. 

Furthermore, a Horſe may be gravel'd from his 
being ſo thin pared in the Heels or elſewhere of his 
Foot, that it works its Way thro? ; yet I believe 
the Farriers often make a Miſtake, by calling the 
Lameneſs a Gravel, when it is the Horſe's Foot 
which is cruſh'd about the Heel by the Shoe that 
lits too hard, and the cruſh'd Blood, when grown 
corrupt, makes the Horſe halt and grow lame; there- 
fore, upon ſearching the Hoof, it is term'd a Gravel. 
But as the Cure of both is the ſame, we may the 
more eaſily forgive the Miſtake, 

After you have got out all the Gravel, (which 
may be known by a Diſcontinuation of the Black- 
neſs) the Place may be healed with the Green 
Ointment, Page 283. which muſt be apply'd very 
warm, or rather poured hot into the Grievance ; 
and afterwards fill the hollow Part with ſomething 
of a more firm Conſiſtence, ſuch as black Pitch, 
with a little Turpentine, or the like. However, it 
may be proper every Night to view how Matters go, 
leſt the Cement be dropt out in Travelling. 'The 
beſt Way to preſerve it in its Place, is to leave the 
Hole as rough as poſſible, and hollow'd a little 
under; that is, to make the Hole larger within 
than without, in the ſame Manner as we fix the 
Gudgeons of a Door in Stone, by melting Lead 
into the Cavities. : | 

Some have a Method, and that not deſpicable, of 
burning Oil of Turpentine in the Hole, after the 
Gravel is got out; for by this Means the Sole, I 

mean 
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mean the thin Part next the Quick, is made harder 
and firmer, to hinder the getting in of foreign 
Matter; and after burning the Oil, to melt in any 
Kind of Cement, ſuch as Pitch, Roſin, Burgundy. 
Pitch, or the like. 

If the Gravel lie deep, or thro? the Sole of the 
Foot, which may be ealily told when you trace it 
with the Farrier's drawing Knite, then indeed it is 
ſafeſt and beſt to draw the Sole, and by this Method 
you may hinder a Quitter-Bone ; for unleſs you 
proceed ſo as to fetch out all the Gravel, it wil! 
{till work upwards, as I have ſaid; like as an Ear of 
Rye or Barley will go further and further up one's 
Arm, if we put it under the Wriſt-band of the Shirt, 
and ſtir the Arm from and to the Body. For 2 
Horſe's Hoof 1s ſmooth upwards, and rough down- 
wards, in the ſame Manner with an Ear of Rye or 
Barley: So that if any Gravel get to the Quick, it 
cannot come out the ſame Way it went in, unless 
ſcraped out ; but works ſtill further and further 
upwards, till it makes its Egreſs about the Coronet 
of the Hoof, Therefore, if the Gravel he deep, 
draw the Sole, and apply Tar and. Turpentine 
warm, till a new one be formed firm enough for 
the Horle to travel upon. 

Sometimes the Grievance proceeds ſtil] farther, 


affected with and affects the Coffin-Bone, which is of ſo ſoft and 


the Gravel, 


The Cure, 


ſpungy a Nature, that it ſoon turns carious and rot- 
ten. Therefore, if this be the Caſe, (which, tho' 
it cannot be told till the Sole is drawn, yet it may 
be eaſily diſcerned afterwards in two Dreſſings, when 
the Blood is ſtopp'd, and the Part well waſh'd, by a 
Continuation of the Blackneſs over-againſt the Hole, 
in the Sole that's drawn ;) 1 ſay, if the Coffin-Bone 
be tainted, nothing exceeds the actual Cautery or 
Burning- Iron contrived with a Point like a Sugar. 
Loaf; and by drying the Bone in this Manner, and 
the Application of the following ſpirituous Mixture, 
with the green Ointment, p. 283. over all, the Part 


may be made ſound and without Blemiſh, W 
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can ſcarcely be, when the Gravel burſts out about 
the Coronet. The Mixture is this: 


Take Tincture of Myrrh and Aces, half an Ounce ; Tincture for 
Tincture of Eupherbium, two Drachms. Mix. the Grav:4, 


Apply this, by dipping a ſmall Dozel of Lint in 
it, to the decay'd Bone, without warming, twice a 
Day, and the green Ointment over all, as betore 
hinted. 

can't ſay but there is a great Similitnde or Agree- 
ment between a Man's Nails and a Horſe's Hoof; 
tor when there happens to be a Gathering (as tis 
call'd) under any of the Nails, if it be near the 
Root of the Nail, it often cauſes it to grow in Ridges 
or Wrinkles ever after: And in like Manner it fares 
with Horſes Hoofs, when the Gravel gets up to the 
Coronet, where forming a Quitter-Bone, the Far- 
rier is obliged to apply ſuch Things as will deſtroy 
the Excreſcence or hard Subſtance, and unleſs great 
Care be taken, the Hoof will grow wrinkled, and 
often loſe a Quarter (as *tis call*d). 

To cure a Tread upon the Hoof, or what's com- The Cure 
monly called an Ower-reach, nothing more need be for 4 ag 
uſed than the common green Ointment, . 283. ane 
a Clout ſew'd over the Sore ; for the Gravel ſcarce 
ever works downwards, becaule it is hinder'd by the 
very Make of the Hoof, as I have before ſhewn : 

Neither need you to fear Travelling the Horſe a 
little, unleſs the Grievance be very bad, for there is 
a vaſt deal of Difference as to the Danger of Gravel 
at the Bottom, and Gravel at the Top of the Hoof. 
A Quitter-Bone is a Kind of hard, round Swel- A Quitter- 
ling upon the Coronet, moſtly about the Heel or Bone, what, 
back Part of the Hoof, and generally it grows on 
the Inſide. | 
The Cauſe is moſt commonly from Gravel which The Cauſe, 
as not been got out in Time, but by working its 
Way upwards, it lodges about the Coronet, forming 
+ Quitter-Bone, It alſo proceeds from Bruiſes, Scabs, 
| Pricks, 


The Signs, 


The Cure. 
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Pricks, Nails, and the like, which having been neg. 
lected, ſhew the Farrier's Ignorance, or Owner's 
Fault in not applying in Time. 

There are other Cauſes aſſigned, but I cannot 
think they have any Hand in producing Quitter- 
Bones, therefore I omit their Recital. 

The Signs are Lameneſs, and a viſible Swellin 
in the Place mentioned, which at laſt breaks, and 
runs Matter from a ſmall Hole like unto a Fiſtula. 

The Cure of a Quitter-Bone is perſorm'd by burn- 
ing ſeveral Holes in it pretty deep with a Cautery or 
Piece of Iron, pointed pyramidically ; burn the 
Holes ſo big, that you may put in Pieces of Subli. 
mate Mercury, as big as Horſe-Beans, which le: 
ſtay there till there turns out a Core or Lump ct 
putrehed Fleſh ; after which dreſs the Wound tor 
tome Time with the green Ointment, p. 283. with 


the Addition of Soot, as order'd in the Chapter of 


the Farcin. 

It very often happens, that a Horſe loſes a Quas. 
ter of his Hoof by a ſevere Quitter-Bone ; for that 
Part called the Coronet being deſtroyed, and no 
other Method yet found ſo effectual as N. in 
the Manner I have deſcribed, without which a Cure 
cannot be effected, therefore it is, that the Hoot 
often parts in two Pieces, and remains ſo while the 
Horſe lives ; which ſo weakens his Hoof, that when 
a Stone happens to preſs harder upon that Part than 
the reſt of the Foot, he is ready to tumble down. 
But I am apt to believe, that when the Hoof parts 
quite thro* from the Coronet to the Sole, the Quit 
ter-Bone has been ill cured ; for by keeping the 
Hoof dry, and lapping it round with Clukin, as the 
Sailors call it, pretty well tarr'd, from the upper to 
the lower Part, it will preſerve it together, anc 
cauſe it to grow firm and ſtrong. Yet it requires 4 
quick Eye, and ſound Judgment, to tell when al 
the Matter of the Quitter-Bone is deſtroy'd, as well 
as to preſerve that Quarter of the Hoof from being 
loſt (as *tis call'd). 
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If you now and then waſh the Sore with the fol- 
lowing Water, it will hinder proud Fleſh, and cauſe 
the Wound to heal more ſound than it otherwiſe 
would do. 


| Take White Wine Vinegar, one Pint ; Honey, half Water for a 
| a Pound; French Verdigreaſe in Powder, half an Qitter- 
Ounce : Boil them all well, and put it into a Bottle Bone. 

fer Dye. And to cauſe the Hoof to grow, Talloau, 

Dog's Greaſe and Turpentine, of each equal Quan- 

tities, are recommended, tho? I dare ſay any Greaſe 


| is as good as Dog's Greaſe, provided it is free from 
; dalt. 


I have now ſaid what is ſufficient for the Cure of 
moſt Maladies, which infeſt this ſo noble and uſeful 
Creature ; I ſay, moſt Maladies, thoſe which I have 
omitted being not worth Notice, becauſe they fall 
in naturally under ſome: of the Heads of which I 
have treated. And as I have far exceeded the Num- 
ber of Pages at firſt propoſed to my Subſcribers, I 
muſt beg Leave to proceed to an Account of the 
Prices of Drugs uſed in Farriery ; only I beg the 
Reader would obſerve one Thing, which 1s, that 
he would 7ry before he buy : And tho? you can 3 
meet with a Dealer that will let you have a Horſe 
upon Trial a Day or two, yet if they would not, 
they ſhould have none of my Money ; for though a The Signs 
Horſe band firm and upright upon his Paſterns, walks à good 
and trots like a Doe, goes wide behind, and pretty _— 
rear before, ſo as to ruffle the Hair without breaking ; 
the Skin, carries his Head in a good Place, and ſhews 
himſelf otherwiſe a handſome and excellent Horſe, 
yet he may be apt to boggle, or be otherwiſe vict- 
ous, notwithitanding he does not ſhew his Imperfec- 
tons in the Dealer's Hand, who never cries Sin- 
nz Fiſh, though perhaps he may talk honeſtly ; but 
is my Opinion (fo far as I have try'd this Sort of 
Traders) that their Tongues and Hearts lie far 
Lander; but for a thorough-pac'd One, I muſt re- 
commend 
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commend my old Friend at the K---g*s A---ms 1 
Kundl, who is as ſharp a Dealer as any of them, 
and yet takes Care to ſet his Words, &c. in fuch 
proper Places, that he ſeems to preſerve what 1 
commonly ſtiled a Character. 
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An AccounrT of the Goodneſs and 
Prices of DRUGS made uſe of in 
FARRIERY, When purchaſed from 
the beſt Hand. (June 1737.) 


A. 
ALOES Succetrine, the beſt, per 


Ditto, ſecond Sort 
Ditto, third Sort 
Ditto, Barbadoes, commonly called 
Her je- Aloes 
glam, common, per Pound — 
— Rup, or Roch-Alom — 
Artimony, crude, per Pound — 
Arſenic, white or yellow, per Pound 
Aniſeeds, per Pound 
Ep yptiacum, per Pound — 
Athiops Mineral, per Ounce — 
Antimony, Diaphoretic, per Ounce 


B. 


Balſam, Capiwvi, per Pound 
— of Gilead, per Ounce 
— of Peru, per Ounce 
—— of Tolu, per Pound 
Bole Armoniac, per Pound 
Berax, per Pound 
Bees Wax, per Pound 
Balauſtine:, per Pound —— 
Brimſtone in Rolls, per Pound 
Balſam of Sulphur azi/ated, per Pound 
Butter of Antimony, per Ounce —— 


e 


. 
8 6 98 
8 8 
98 4 
1 
1 
„ 
0 0 9 
98 9 
1 
5 
9 6 
9 4 
98 3 8 
o 0 10 
1 
9 7 
92923 
1 
i 
9 4 8 
9 2 
8 8 0 
98 1 4 


Camphire, 
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Go l. 

Camphire, from 355. to 4s. per Pound; 

which laſt Price it is now ſold at 
Cantharides, per Pound 
Caſtor, New-England, per Ounce 

Ditto, Ruſſia, per Ounce 
Ceruſe, or White-Lead, per Pound 
| Cinnabar, native, per Ounce 
Cochineal, per Ounce —— 
Cologuintida, per Pound 
Coralline, per Pound — 
Cream of Tartar, per Pound 
Cardamoms, the greater, per Pound 
Coriander Seeds, per Pound 


Crocus Metallorum, per Pound —— 


D. 


Diagridium, per Ounce 


E. 


Earth of faveet Vitriol, commonly called 
Colcothar, per Ounce 

Elaterium, per Ounce 

Ens Veneris, per Qunce 

Extract of Opium, per Ounce 
Ditto of Rhubarb, per Ounce 


if 


000000000000 0 


O 


000009 


F. 


Floaxvers of Camomile, per Pound 
Fenugreet-Seeds, per Pound — 
Frankincenſe, per Pound 
Flowers of Benjamin, per Ounce 
Ditto if Brim/lone, per Pound 


O 0 0 3030 


G. 
Grains of Paradiſe, per Pound 
Gambege, per Pound 
Gum Elemi, per Pound 
— Eußherbium, er Pound 


O0 0030 


J. 
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O 0 O — 22 20 0 030 
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„ 4 
Gum Guaiacum, per Pound 1 3 8 
— Myrrh, the beſt, per Pound 1 
Scammony, from Smyrna, per Pound © 13 © 
— Tragacanth, beſt, per Pound 6-80 
Guaiacum, or Lignum Vite, raſped, per 
Pound — 0-98 
Glaſs of Autimony, per Pound — 0 2 0 
H. 
| Heney, per Pound — o 0 
, Raſes, per Pound — 00 14 
| Horſe Spice, per Pound — 0 06 
[- I. ä 
Juniper Berries, per Pound ç— 8 2 
Jeſuit's Bark, per Pound — 0 7 0 
: Jalap Root, per Pound — 0 4 6 
L. 
Laurel Berries, per Pound — 3 
Lapis Infernalis, per Ounce — 0 0 6 
4 DMedicamento/us — 0 0 3 
0 Laudanum Liquidum, Dr. Sydenham's, 
9 per Ounce 8 
4 Lead, White, per Pound 5 04 
5 Liguorice, the beſt, per Pound — Oo oO 5 
M. 
4 Mercurius Dulcis, per Ounce — Oo 0 7 
$4 Præcipitate, red, per Pound o 8 o 
5 —— Ssöblimate correſiue, per Pound o 6 6 
0 | 
4 O. 
Opium, per Pound — 9-100 
Oil of Sweet Almonds, per Pound 98:4 
8 —— Camomile, common, per Pound Ha Bu 
, — Chymical, per Ounce =-—— o 5 0 
8 — Swallows, per Pound — 0 1 4 
2 Ol 


uM 


25 


ts 


Petre, ꝓer Pound 


"Tar of Barbadoes, per Pound 


Turfentine, common, fer Pound 9 9 
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Oe of Bays, Flanders, per Pound 
—— Lied, cold drawn, per Pound 
— Olives, the beſt, per Pound 
Werms, per Pound 


0000-00 


— ie, common, fer Pound, it is a 
Cheat, the true Chymical Oil being 
hard to be got 


— Anzi/ced, per Pound — 
— Juniper, per Pound — 
—— Bricks, fer Pound — 


. 
Feger, leng, the beſt, per Pound 2 
Pitch, Burgundy, per Pound 


3 
DRHubark, the beſt, per Pound 
Reyal Stypiic Mater, per Ounce 


8. 
Seren, Engliſh, fer Ounce 
Sena of Alexandria, per Pound 
Snakeroot, per Pound 
Sal Armoniac, crude, per Pound 
Sap, Black, per Pound 
S:awrs, Air-ſeed, per Pound 
Shanifh Juice, fer Pound 
Syrup of Marſhmallews, per Pound 
S:ap of Tartar, per Pound 
Seirit of Tine, fer Gallon 


T. 


— ——— 
Os - Acer, per Pound ——— : O 
— — 


O a 


4 | 


o00000d0o0dec 5 
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Turpentine 
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Turpentine of Straſburgh 


_— -.---- 
Turmerick, per Pound —— —— 
— — 


V. 


Vipers, per Dozen 
Vitricl, White, per Pound 
Roman, per Pound 
Green, er Copperas, per Pound 
Verdigreaſe, French, per Pound 

Engliſh 
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A. 
B DOM EN, what 44 
Abracadabra's, whil- 


pered in Horſes Ears by the 
Germans as a Charm for 
the Farcin 98. The Folly 
-of It, and the Cuſtom of 
turning them thrice round 
afterwards, expoſed ibid. 
Abſterſive Applications, pre- 


ferable to unctuous Ones, 


in the Cure of Fiſtulous Ul- 


cers, Cc. 318 
Acid Crudity, one of the Canſes 
of Chylification 197. 
The Cure of it 198. The 
Preſcription for it ibid. 
A Purge for it ibid. 


Aeid Crudity, the Cauſe of 

the hungry Evil 200 
Adeps, what 164. The Dif- 
ference hetween that and 
Pinguedo ibid. 


Adnata Tunica, what 100. 
Its Derivation and other 


Denominations ibid. 
Ethiops Mineral, proper for 
the Deſtruction of Worms 
151. How to prepare it 
according to Art 228 
Good in the Jaundice 245 
Etiology, what 36 
Agues, cured by giving the 
Bark in Glyſters 203 
Air, one of the fourElements 2 
Albuginea Tunica, what 100. 
Its other Denominations ib. 
Ale-wort, good againſt the 
Worms 225 
Aloes, the Uſe of it very ex- 
tenſive 196 
Alterative Medicines unknown 
to common Farriers 9. 
Great Cures performed by 
them in Chronic Caſes ibid. 
and 80 
Anaſarca, Boerhaave's Defi- 
nition of it 263. The 
Signs ibid. The Cure 270 
Anatomy, the Knowledge of 
it 


NN DK 


it abſolutely neceſſary for 
the Cure of Diſeaſes 51 
Aneuriſm, what 62. The 
Operation for it harder to 


be performed upon a Horſe 


than a Man 297 
Angiology, what 2 
Animal Digeſtion, defined 43 
Animal Oeconomy receives a 

great Advantage by the di- 

ſtant Station of the Brain 

from the Heart, and why 
8 
Animal Spirits, a Fluid in the 

Nerves ibid. Their Motion 

ſlow and languid, and why 

ibid. 

Animals, of all Kinds, pro- 
duced from Eggs 244 
Their Analogy with Plants 


24 
Anticor, what, and why 10 
called 192. The Signs of 
it ibid. Engliſh Horſes 
not much ſubject to it ibid. 
The Cauſe and Cure 193. 
A Glyſter proper for it ibid. 
A Cordial proper to be 
given, after eight or nine 
Days 194 
AntibeAicum Poterii, good for 
Horſes in the Farcin 285 
Antimony, an Account of it 
230. Where found ibid. 
Called yuraizger, and why 
ibid. Made uſe of by Je- 
zebcl, to charm the King 
her Huſband ibid. The 
Virtues of, it: ſet forth by 


Galen, Hippocrates,, &C.. 

| ibid. 
Antimony, Ward's Pill and. 
Drop, a Preparation from 
it 23h 
Antimony, crude, proper to 
be given to Horſes in the 


Mange 268 
Aorta, what 51. Deſcribed 
2 56 
Apex, what 53 


Apoplectica, the internal jugu- 
lar Veins ſo called by Bar- 
tholine, and why 91 

Apoplexy, its Derivation and 


Definition 88. Its Courſe 
ibid. Its Cauſe and Cure 
Aqua Sapphirina, a Cure 87 
Films 139. The Price of 
it ibid. Why fo called 
ibid. 

Aqueous Humour of the Eye 
deſcribed 106. Its ſpiri- 
tuous Nature ibid. 


Arteries, the Derivatton of the 
Term 61. Their. Number 
and Names ibid.. A De- 
ſcription of one 62. Its 
Elaftcity ibid. The Pulſe 
in them. accounted for 63. 
Their Form ibid. Their 
chief. Diſtribution 64. 


They accompany the Veins 
for the moſt Part through 
the Body ibid. Lie deeper 
however, and are harder to 
be come at than the Veirs 
ibid. The fatal Conſequence 
R 3. 


that 


N D. 


that attends the cutting one 


of them ibid. 
Artery, large, if wounded, 
what is to be done 297 
Aſcites, what 267. How pro- 
duced 208 
Aſpera Arteria, what 72 


Alara Bacca, dried and pow- 
dered, an excellent Medi- 
cine for Horſes affected with 
the Head-ach and diſtem- 
pered Eyes 86. The Man- 
ner in which it is to be uſed, 


the Quantity preſcribed, 


and the Precautions to be 
taken in the Operation ibid. 
Aſthma's, what called by 
the Farriers 3. What Sort 
of Horſes moſt ſubject to 


them ibid. 
Aſtringent Purge for ſcouring 
216 


Aſtringent Mixture for it 219 
Aſtringent Syrup, to be truſted 
to in Fluxes 221 
Aſtringent Glyſters, preſeribed 
in the like Caſe by Mr. 
Cilſen, and approved by 


the Author 222 
Atrophy, what, and how cauſed 
132 


Augmented Secretion, what 5. 
The beſt Method to reſtrain 


it ibid. 
Auricles, deſcribed 54. Their 
Ute * 55 

B 


Ack-raking, what, and 
how performed 208 


Back-finew, when ftrained, a 
cold Charge for it 338 
Baglivi, his Opinion of the 
bilious Colic 207 
Balls for Moon- eyed Horſes 
137. To kill Worms 225 
Balm of Gilead, what 177. 
Called Opobalſamum ibid. 
A particular Account of it 
ibid. The Plant from which 
it flows, what called by 
Caſpar Bauhine ibid. Mr. 
Lippi ſent by Lewis XIV. of 
France, as Ambaſſador to 
the Emperor of the 44;/- 
ines in Egypt, to diſcover 
that Plant ; and the Man- 
ner of procuring the Baliam 
from it ibid. 'I'he various 
Ways of producing it ibid. 


Not now to be found in 


India, and why ibid. At 
Preſent found at Mecha, ard 
Grand Cairo in Egypt ibid. 
From thence carried to Con- 
ftantinople ibid. Uſed by 
the Ladies there as a Coſ- 
metic 178. The Scarcity 
and Price of it, the Cauſes 
of its Adulteration ibid. 
An excellent Remedy in 
opening Obſtructions of the 
Lungs and ſeveral other 
Diſtempers ibid. 
Balſam of Capivi, what 176. 
Its Price ibid. Uſed in- 
ſtead of Balm of Gilead , 
17 
Balſam de Veryain recom- 
| mende 
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mended 299. The Recipe 

ibid. 

Hatrhs, what 323 

Bartheline calls the internal 

jugular Veins Aßpoplecticœ, 
and why | 


91 
Bateman's Pectoral Drops, of 


what compounded - 237 


Baynard, (Dr.) his humorous 
Account of Evacuations 83 


Bile in Animals, the Uſe of it 

Black, the hotteſt Colour for 

Summer Wear, and. why 
11 

Dleeding, proper for Colts in 

the Strangles 4. Service- 


able when a Horſe is ple- 


thoric and full of Blood 7 
Bleeding a whole Troop of 
TTorſes together by way of 
Prevention before they go 
to Summer Graſs, a ridi- 
culous Practice 9 
Bleeding to be practiſed with 
great Caution 10. In what 


Caſes it may be ſerviceable - 


ibid. Oftner creates than 
prevents Diſeaſes 11- Ge- 
neral Rules to be obſerved 
in the Practice of it 13. The 
moit ready and uſeſul Ope- 
ration for Reliefin Sickneſs, 
and why ibid. When to be 
avoided 1 Requiſite in 
all Fevers ibid. And in 
all Impoſthumations, unleſs 
there be a Suppuration ; 


and why in that Caſe not 


Bleeding to Death, no true 


Bleeding according to a Ho! 


Bleeding in any one particular 


to be uſed 15. Serviceabic 
in Swellings of the Legs, 
oecaſioned by the Create 
ibid. But with Reſtrictions 
ibid. Proper in violent 
Pains, whether internal cr 
external 16. In moſt Dit. 
orders of the Head ibid. 
Forbid by S-/ley/ell in Dit, 
eaſes of the Eyes ibid. Iii; 
Judgment queſtioned ihid 
When ſerviceablę ſpeci hee 
17. Proper in the Farcin, 
and other Diſeaſes of the 
Skin ibid. The Horſe's 
Age to be conſidered in th: 
Uſe of it ibid. Youth the 
molt proper Time for it ib. 
Horſes not ſubject to Sich 
neſs or Fainting during tl. 
Operation, and why ibid. 
In all Cafes where Bleeding 
is neceſſary the Strength of 
the Horſe muſt be conttder*«! 
21. The firſt Thing requ:- 
lite in a ſymptomatic Fever 


39 


Eſtimate of the Quantity of 
Blood in any Animal 75 
. ws 


Strength, Age, We, ſervide- 
able, when he is affected 
with the Head- ach 85. Th 
premier Reſort in moſt Di- 
eaſes of the Brain gr 


Part not very material, and 
why 92. On the contrary 
R 4 | Side 


Side to the Part affected moſt 
approved of, and why ibid. 
Dr. Sydenham famous for the 
Practice of bleeding in the 
Pleuriſy, but choſe the af- 
teted Side, contrary to the 
Doctrine of Revulſion 94 
Bleeding, from whence the 


able to Horſes with rheumy 
Eyes 113. And ſor ſuch as 
are Moon-blind 137. Pro- 
per in the Beginning of all 
Colds, and why 153. And 
in large Quantities 155. 
Proper in the Glanders 169. 
Proper for Perſons afflicted 
with Gravel - Pains 253. 
When proper for Horſes in 
the Farcin 281 
Blood, one of the four Hu- 
mours 3. What underſtood 
by it 49. The Calculations 
of its Quantity and Velo- 
city 50. The Time of its 
Circulation not to be deter- 
mined 52. Its Circula ion 
how performed 60. The 
Ancients and Moderns like- 
wiie nnacquainted with it, 
ti diſcover'd by V. Har- 
Ley, Phyſician to Kin 

Charles the Firſt 61, Mol 
diſſolved at and about the 
Heart 174 
Blocdy- Flux, what 219. 
Horſes not ſubject to it ac- 
cording to G and Sol- 
liy/ſell ibid. The Author's 


Benefit ariſes 96. Service- 
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Aſſertion to the contrary, 
and his Preſcription for it 
ibid. and 220 
Blood- ſpavin, what 325. The 
Cure ibid. Cauterizing un- 
neceſſary for it 326 
Blundeville's Recipes for Colds 
not worth en rä 159. 
His Account of the Glan— 
ders cenſured 168 
Boerhaawve (Herman) a moſt 
excelient Phyſician 245, 
His Definition of a Dropſy 
263. His Opinion of it in 
human Bodies 273 
Bone-ſpavin, the Cure 325 
Borell;, miſtaken in his Cal- 
culation of the Power of the 
Heart in a human Body 59 
Bots, frequently the Cauſe of 
the Stomach-cough 151. A 
particular Account of them 
22 
Beoyle's Diſcourſe on a Ma 
chine for Digeſtion recom- 
mended 48 
Brain, the Diſeaſes of it 82. 
The true Reaſon of its Bulk 
84 
Bran, ſcalded, proper for 
Horſes when affected with 
a Cold * 
Breathing defin'd 72. Ihe 
Weight of it ibid. 
Broken Wind, the Farrier's 
Term for Aſthma's a 
What Sort of Horſes moſt 
ſubject to that Diſtemper 
ibid. The Cauſe of it 165. 
The 


F 
The Signs ibid. A difficult 
Matter to diſtinguiſh it from 


a Cold ibid. The Cure 
164. A Recipe for it * 
What Diet beſt for Horſes 


ſo affected 166 
Bulimia, what 200. The 
Cauſe and Cure ibid. 
Burdon's Pocket Farrier re- 


ferr'd to with reſpect to a 
general Obſervation of the 
Author I 


C. 
AME RA Obſcuna, a 
Deſcription of it 115 
Camphire, the Quality of it 
2 

Canthus, what 8 
Capillary Veſſels, what 17 
Capſula of the Chryſtalline 
pretended to be firſt diſco- 
ver'd by T---r 108. Known 
long before he was a Prac- 
titioner ibid. 
Carminative Medicines ex- 
plain'd 201. Conſiſt of 
warm ſubtil Parts 202 
Caſtile Soap, good in the Jaun- 
dice 245 
Cataplaſm, what 26 
Cataract, what 106. Mr. 
Gib/on's Account of it cen- 
ſured 141. The true Seat 
of it 142. What conſtitutes 

a true one ibid. The feve- 
ral Colours of it ibid. The 
white and pearl-colour'd 
only curable ibid. Not by 
internal or external Medi- 


cines, but manual Operati- 
on only ibid. Srape's Opi- 
nion of it cenſured ibid. 
Cathartic Medicines, ſervice- 
able by way of Alteratives, 
in Chronic Caſes 80 
Cats, the Author's Obſerva- 
tions on their Eyes 113 
Cats rubb'd in the Dark emit 
Light, and why 114 
Cats ſee better than Men in 
the Night, and why 118 
Cauſes (the ſame) will often 
produce different Effects 38 
Cautery, the Uſe of it recoin- 
mended for the Cure of 
Pains in the Joints 319 
Cheſt-foundering, what, and 
from whence it Prong 
161 
The Signs of it ibid. The 
Cure ibid. The Food moſt 
proper for Horſes under 
that Diſtemper ibid. 
Choler, one of the four Hu- 
mours 3 
Cholic, what, and from whence 
it proceeds 200. Defined 
204. The Cauſe and Cure 
ibid. A Glyſter for it ibid. 
A Purge for it 205. A 
Mixture for it 206. The 
various Sorts of it 213 
Choroides, what 131. Its . 
Spring ibid. Its Colour 
ibid. Snape's Account of 
the blackiſh Matter ſpread 
Is / 
113 1 


| 


Chryſtalline Humour of the 
Eye deſcribed 107. Its 
Situation, Figure, and Co- 
vering ibid. Its Subſtance 
commonly taken, through 
Miſtake, for a congealed 
Body 108. Dr. Kennedy's 
Account of it ibid. The 
Author's Obſervations on 
the DoQor ibid. 

Chyle, what 9 

Chyle-Flux, the Author's In- 
fuſion for it 220 

Chylification, what 197 

Cineres Clavellati, what 241 

Cineritious Subſtance, what 

8 

Circulation of the Blood 7 
to be determined 52. How 
it is performed 60. An- 
tients unacquainted with it, 


and Moderns likewiſe, till 


diſcovered by Harde, in 
the Reign of King Charles 
the Firſt G1 
Clap, or Gonorrhœa, beſt 
cured by Injection 179 
Clyſters, vie Glyſters 
Celiac Paſſion, what 220. 
Horſes not ſubject to it, and 
why ibid. The Cure for it 
ibid. 
Colds ſconer affect the Lungs 
than any other Part of the 
Body 77. Bleeding, and 
other proper Meaſures to be 
taken, when Horſes are {© 
affected ibid. Nothing cold 
to be adminiſtred to them 
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under thoſe Diſorders 78, 
A Preſcription of the Au- 
thor's ibid. Mr. Git/cr's 
Receipt approv'd of ibid. 
His Opinion relating to un- 
ſeilful Preſcriptions juſtiſ.cd 

; ibid. 

Colds, from whence proceed- 
ing 149. Gib/jor's Account 
of them erroneous ibid. and 
150. How to know when 
Horſes are firſt taken 153. 
The Cure ibid. The Feed- 
ing proper at ſuch Times 
153, 154. Purging pro- 
per, a Recipe accordingly 
154. Bleeding neceſſary, 
155. De Grey's Method ef 
Cure ibid. Part of his Me- 
thod cenſured as ridiculous 
156. The Author's Direc- 
tions for knowing when a 
Cold in the Head is take. 
158, And his Sneezing- 
Powders to cure it 159. 
The Recipe ibid. Further 
Directions for the Cue 
ibid. The Author's Cor- 
dial Ball propoſed ibid. 
The Recipe ibid. 
Colebaich's grand Styptic for 
the Stoppage of Blood, how 
prepared 295 
Colon of a Horſe deſciihed 
| 203 
Colour of Horſes, Mara ban 
retended Skill therein 3. 
hat it may poſtibly de- 
note ibid. 
Colts 
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Colts moſt ſubjedt to the 
Strangles 4. The Mea- 
ſures to be taken immedi— 
ately thereupon ibid. 

Colt Evil, what 257. The 
Cure ibid. Fomentation for 
it 258 

Columnz, what 55 

Complexion of Horſes, an idle 
Term, and the Conjectures 


that many Diſeaſes proceed 


from it, all imaginary 2. 
Not diſcernible thro' their 
Skin, as a Man's is 7 
C anjunttiva Tunica, what 100. 
Its other Denominations 


ibid. 


Conſtipation, what 24 


Convex Glaſs compared to the 
Cornea 11 
Convex Glaſſes, Helps to Per- 

ſons near-fighted, and why 
116 

Convexity of the Cornea, the 
greater it is, the larger the 
Object appears 119. No 
Help for this Defect in 
Horſes 7 "2nd; 
Coralline, the Manner of its 
growing, its Virtues and 
Price X 226 
Cordial Stomach-Drench, the 
ſeveral Ingredients whereof 
it is compoſed 152 
Cordial Ball recommended to 
be given to Horſes when 
Cheſt-founder'd 162 
Cordial Carminative Drench 


ſor the Lax, or Scouring 


214. The Charge of it 

| ibid. 

Cornea Tunica, what 101 
Cornea of the Eye, not ſo 
convex in old Horſes as in 
young ones 116. Is the 

- Cauſe of Dimneſs 117 
Coronary Veſlels, what 54 
Coughs frequently epidemi- 
cal 152. To what owing 


ibid. 

Crafts, what 51 
Chronic Diſtempers, their 
Origin 197 
Cures, common People unf 
to judge of them 294 


D. 
Ecoction, preſcrib'd by 
Dr. G:b/cr: to prevent 
Running at the Noſe turn— 
ing to the Glanders, cen- 
ſured, and why 160 
Deer, an Inſtance of one ſhot 
in the Heart with a Muſ- 
ket-Ball, and yet recovered 


De Grey cenſur'd for his Eye- 
Powder for Horſes, com- 
poſed of human Dung 135. 

An Obſervation of his with 
reſpect to the Hawes ap- 
proved of 141. His Pre- 
ſcription for a Cold in the 
Head 155. Part of it ridi- 
culous, and why 156. His 


Recipe's for Cold not wort! . | 


tranſcribing 159. His Hil- 


tory of a Horſe in a Con- 


— 
4 


ſumption / 


Non 


ſumption of the Fleſh, cen- 
ſured 164. His Drench for 
the Colic 210. His merry 
Preſcription for a Stone- 
Horſe when troubled with 
the. Colic, or unable to 
ps 211. Charged with be- 
. ing no Philoſopher on that 
Account, and why ibid. 
His Account of the Cauſe 
of a Scouring, and his Pre- 
ſcription for it, cenſured 


218. His Method for curing 


the Farcin 285 
Des Cartes imagin'd the Gan- 
dula Pinealis to be the Scat 
of the Soul I 
Diagridium, what 195 
Diameters of Veſſels increaſed 
by long and continued Diſ- 


charges 132 
Diaphragm, what 44 
Prarhoas, what 20, 217 
D1aftole, what O 


Ligeſtion more effectually 4 
expeditiouſly perform'd in 
the Day-time than the 
Night, when an Animal 1s 
awake, than when aſleep, 
and why 46. In Exerciſe, 
than when inactive ibid. 
Hard Study 122 to 
Digeſtion, and therefore the 
Mind ought to be unbent 
hy Mufick, or ſome other 
Amuſc ment to forward it 


47 


| Digeſtion, better in Winter 


than in Summer, and why, 


Diluters, not to be denied i; 
Fevers, if they conſiſt cf 
— * Mixtures 38, 39 

Diſeaſe, a Definition of it 2. 
When there is a Complica- 
tion of them in a Horſe at 
the ſame Time, the general 
Maxim to be obſerved 4 

Diuretic Medicines, what 78. 
Their Operations explain'd 
242. What Kind moſt pro- 
per for Perſons afflicted with 
the Gravel 243 

Dogs often clapp'd 261 

Dropſy in Horſes, Dr. Beer- 
haave's Definition of it 263. 
The Signs ibid. The Cure 
265. The Hellebore In- 
fuſion for it ibid. How 
produced 268. Three ſe— 
veral Ways ſpecified 460. 
A Purge ſor it 270. An 


Infuſion to corroborate the 


Stomach 271 
Dropſy in a Horſe, a remark- 
able Cure of it by meer 
Accident 272 
Dropſy, Dr. Boerhaawe's Opi- 
nion of it in human Bo— 
dies 273 
Dumball (Henry) a particular 
Caſe, with reſpect to a 


Blow on his Eye 125. 
Tamper'd with by Dr. 
Green, without Succeſs 126. 
Reſtored to Sight by a won- 

| derful 
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derſul Providence, and not 
by Art ibid. The extraor- 
dinary Manner of it parti- 
cularly related 128 
Duodenum, what, and the 
Length of it in a Horſe 48 


Dyſentery, what 217 
E. 
ART H, one of the 


four Elements 2 
Faton's Balſamic Styptic, a 
good Preparation in itſelf, 
tho' the Title is meer Non- 
ſenſe 3 
Effects (the ſame) will oſten 
proceed from different Cau- 


ſes 63 
Elective Purgation, a meer 
Jeſt 162 


Elements, confined to four by 
the Chymiſts 2. Their ſe- 
veral Denominations 3 

Elephantic Malady, what, and 
why ſo called 286. The 
Signs and Cauſe ibid. The 
Cure 187 

Elbow-Greaſe, when proper 


341 

Emollients, what 188. Their 
Manner of Operation ex- 
plain'd ibid. 
EmunQories, what 78 
Errors in Practice, with re- 
ſpe& to preventing Diſea- 
ſes, and the beſt Means to 


preſerve Health 6 
Eſchars, what 201 
Evacuants, propef in the Stag - 

gers 97 
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Evacuations, a general Rule 
concerning them 86. Un- 
ſkilful Grooms and Farriers 
expoſed for their poking in- 
to a Horſe's Excrements in 
Search of Greaſe ibid. Dr. 
Baynard's humorous Ex- 
preſſion concerning them 

18 

Exerciſe, eſſentially necetihey 
for the Preſervation of a 
Horſe's Health, and why 
12. To be uſed in Pro- 
2 to his Strength and 

anner of Feeding ibid. 
His Airings muſt be gentle, 
however, and not violent, 
eſpecially if he be of a ten- 
der Conſtitution 13. Pro- 
per in moſt Diſtempers 207 

Exerciſe the beſt Remedy for 
Horſes troubled with the 
Greaſe, Cc. 342 

Expiration, what 73 

Extravaſation, what 310 

Eye, an Account of the Diſ- 
eaſes of it, and its various 
Parts 99 

Eyes, called by the Latins 
Oculi, and why 100. Their 
globular Form, and why 
made fo ibid. Eye-lids, 
their Uſe ibid. Their 
Coats, and the ſeveral 
Names of them ibid. & 

ſeq. 

Eye, the three Humours of it 
deſcribed, and their ſeveral 
Denominations 105, & ſeq. 
The Author's Obſervations 


On 
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on a Cock's Eye 106. Re- 


fleddion on Dr. T- r, 
and his Treatiſe on the Dil- 


orders of Sight ibid, 
Eye of a Cat, the Author's 
Obſervation on it 113 


Eyes, Fire pcrniciovs to them 
117. Reading by Candle- 
Light bad for them ibid. 

Eye-Waters of no Service in 
Diſorders within the Globe 
of the Eye 138 

Eyes ſubje& to 47 ſeveral Di- 
ſtempers, according to the 
Greeks = 146 


ARCIN, in Horſes, a 
very loathſome Diſtem- 
per 278. Signs of it, and 
the various Kinds of it ibid. 
The Cauſe ibid. Cannot 
proceed from the Wounds 
of ruſty Spur-rowels, and 
why 279. The Diſtemper 
contagious ibid. That Kind 
which begins in the Head 
moſt eaſily cured 280. The 
dangerous Conſequences of 
it, it not ſpeedily cured ib. 
The Farcin, if beginning 
in the Limbs, hard to cure 
ibid. The Cure ibid. Pur- 
gin for it improper, ac- 
cording to Solley/ell ibid. 
When Bleeding and Purg- 
ing proper 281. Proper 
Medicines for lean Horſes 
in the Farcin ibid. A Ball 
for it ibid. An Ointment 


ceed 26 & feq. 


for it 283. A Mercurial 
Ointment for it ibid. A 
Powder for it 284. Au 
hecticum Poterii good for it 
285. De Grey's Method of 
Cure for it ibid. 
Farriers, (common ones) ig- 
norant empty Coxcombs 1. 
Ought to follow Nature, 
and why 5. Ihe Cauſe of 
ſeveral Errors in their Prac- 
tice 8. Cannot, for the 
moſt part, diſtinguiſh be- 
tween a Vein and an Ar- 
tery ibid. A vulgar Error 
of theirs exploded ibid. 
Few of them have any No- 
tion of alterative Medicines 


3 7 
Farriers Ointment, to be uſed 
in the Cure of the Strangles 
"7 

Farriers (modern ones) and an- 
cient Phyſicians, much up- 
on a Level with reſpe to 


Lea, ning 79 
Farriers, both ancient and 
modern, cenſured 263 


Fevers, what Sort of Horſes 
moſt ſubject to them 3. A 
particular Account of them 
33. How generally defi- 
ned ibid. What compared 
to by Szlley/el] ibid. His 
Account wide of the Mark 
34. The Author's Defint- 
tion ibid. The ſeveral Cau- 
ſes from whence it may pro- 

A Parti 
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cular Account of the Sim- 


pie or Symptomatic Kind 


37. Sometimes occaſioned 
by turning a Horſe to Graſs 
in hot Weather ibid. Mr. 
Gib/or's Account of it ibid. 
It may be produced by ex- 
ternal Cold, or Perſpiration 
hindered 38. The Signs of 
it ibid. The Cure 39. 
Bleeding and Glyſters pro- 
per ibid. Cold Water and 
Purges pernicious, and why 
40. Directions to Farriers 
in adminiſtring of Glyſters 
ibid. Syringes, or Squirts, 
proper Inſtruments for that 
Operation, and the Quan- 
tity of Liquor requiſite to 
be uſed ibid. Glyſters to 
be mild in Operation, and 
large in Quantity ibid. A 
Recipe for one ibid. 
Fevers, the different Kinds of 
them 41 
Fermentation, no ſuch Thing 
in the Blood, and why 29. 
The Term explained 30. 
How mechanically effected 
ibid. Beſt conceived by ſuch 
as underſtand Hydroſtatics 


31 
Fibres of the Heart offified in 
ſeveral Animals 58 
Fibres deſcribed 67. The 
Animal Body nothing but 
a Compoſition of {ſeveral 
Kinds of them ibid. Some 
are ſenſible, others not; 


ſome imperceptible, others 
obvious to the naled Eve 
ibid. All of them, in a li- 
ving Body, in a State of 
Diſtraction 68 
Fibrillæ, what 26 
Fiery Horſes, ſubject to Fe- 
vers and Aſthmas 
Films, cauſing Dimneſs of 
Sight, an Account of them 
138 
Fire, one of the four Ele- 
ments 2. By what cauſed 
f | 343 
Fiſh, Fleſh, or Wood, emit 
Light when putrefied 114, 
Fiſtula, what 314. The Signs 
ibid. The Cauſe and Cure 
ibid. A Water for it 315. 
An Ointment for it 316 
Fiſtula, in the Withers, cured 
316 
Fix- ſax, what 317 
Flegm, one of the four Hu- 
mours 1 
Fleſh, good to heal, the Rea- 
ſon of it 122 
Fluids, the Effects of an in- 
creaſed Velocity of them 
explain'd 185. Their Man- 
ner of Preſſure 267 
Fondre, a French Term, the 
Signification of it 160 
Foul- feeding, the Cauſe of 


Surfeits 41 
Foul, in a Cow's Foot, the 
Cure for it 15 


3 
Frenzy, occaſioned from a Fe- 
ver in a Horſe's Brain 


95 
Not 
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Not eaſily diſtinguiſh'd from 
the Staggers ibid. The 
Cure ibid. 


. 

ALEN, his voluminous 

| Writings cenſur'd 79 
Charged with being as great 

a Blunderer in the Method 
of preſcribing, as our Mo- 
dem Farriers ibid. 
Gall, the Formation of it 175 
The Uſe of it 239 
Galling, Methods preſcribed 
by the Author to prevent 
it 332 & ſeq. 
Gamboge Pill, the Uſe of it 
exploded 80 
Gamboge muſt be finely pow- 
der'd, and why 271 
Gangrene, the Author's Ac- 
count of it 302. His Cure 
for it 303. A Solution for 
it ibid. 
Garlick, Ec. ſtitch'd up in a 
Horſe's Ears, a common 
Practice in the Cure of the 
Staggers, according to Gib- 
ſon 98. The Folly of it 
expos'd ibid. 
Gilſen, cenſur'd, with reſpect 
to his Account of the Ca- 
taract 141. His Definition of 
Mor- foundering falſe 149. 
And his Recipes for Colds 
not worth tranſcribing 159. 
His Decoction to prevent 
Running at the Noſe turn- 
ing to the Glanders, cen- 
ſur'd, and why 160. Fs 
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Balls for broken- winded 
Horſes approv'd of, but 
thought too dear 167. His 
Deſcription of the Glanders 
approved of ibid. 
Glanders, a Deſcription of 
them 167. The Signs of 
them ibid. Solleyſell, Blux- 
dewille, &c. cenfur'd, for 
their Accounts of this Di- 
ſtemper 168. The Cure 
169. The proper Diet 
for a Horſe in them ibid, 
Bleeding proper ibid. Se- 
quel of the Cure for it 176. 
A Recipe for it ibid. The 
Guaiacum Decoction for it 
178. The Author's Injec- 


tion 180 
Glands, what 15, 170. Se- 


parate near thirty Humours 


from the Blood 173. 
Glandula Pinealis, what, and 


from whom ſo called 71. 
Suppoſed by Des Cartes to 
be the Seat of the Soul ibid. 
The Notion exploded, and 
why ibid. 
Glaſs Eye, what 106 
Glaſſey Humour of the Eye, 


deſcribed 110. The Uſe 
of it | ibid. 
Glaucoma, what 106 


Glyſters, proper to be applied 


to Colts in the Strangles 4. 
Requiſite in Symptomatic 
Fe vers 39. Should be mild 
in Operation, and large in 
Quantity 40. A Recipe for 
one ibid. They ſhould be 

injected 
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injected very warm 41. 
Ihe Extent of their Ope- 
ration 97. An excellent 
Glyſter for Horſes that are 
Cheſt-tounder'd 162 
Glyiters to be adminiſter'd in 
large Quantities 204. A 
Glyſter for the Cholic ibid. 
For a Pain in the Guts 209. 
Glyſters proper, when a 
Horſe has a ſtoppage of his 
Water from harden'd Ex- 
crements 211. Mr. Gib/or's 


Preſcription in that Caſe 


ibid. Glyſters for Horſes 
troubled with Gravel 253 
Gold or Lead will he in the 
Fleſh without Corruption 
300 

Gonorrhcea, or Clap, beſt cu- 
red by Injection 179 
Gonorrhœa Simplex, in Hor- 
ſes, what, and how cured 
258. The Cauſe of it 260 
Gourdigeſs, what 272 
Gravel, that Sort which is 
grey, or whitiſh, moſt likely 
to breed large Stones in the 
Kidneys 2 50. Boerhaave's 
Opinion of it ibid. Signs 
of it in human Bodies ibid. 
The Cure ibid. 
Gravel, the Sole of a Horſe 
to be drawn if it lies deep 
354. The ill Conſequences 
that attend it ibid. The 
Cure ibid. A Tincture for 


1 355 


Gravel-pains, Bleeding proper 
for them 253 
Greaſe, the Cauſe of it 340. 
The Cure ibid. Capt. Bur- 
don's "Turnip Poultice not 
improper for it 343. Bleed- 
ing neceſſary 344. Tying 
up the Thigh Veins for the 
Cure of it, an Error 345 
Greaſe, what Sort of Horſes 
moſt ſubject to that Diſ- 
temper 
Greeks, reckon up forty- ſeven 
ſeveral Diſtempers of the 
Eye 146 
Green, Dr.) a pretty good 
Stage Orator and Oculiſt 
126. A particular Account 
of him, and his tampering 
with one DumbalPs Eyes 
without Succeſs ibid. 
Guaiacum, what 178. Its 
Virtues 179 
Gum Arabic, proper to be 
put into the Water a Horſe 
drinks, when troubled with 
the Cholic 207, The Pre- 
ſcription ibid. 
Gun-ſhot Wounds, the Man- 
ner of extracting the Ball 
299. Two Advantages at- 
tending ſuch Wounds 300. 
Subject however to mortify 
304. Scarification therefore 
proper ibid. 
Gutta Serena, a Diſtemper for 
the Eye 102. No Contrac- 
tion or Dilatation of the 
Pupil 


FN ® BY op 


Pupil in it, and why ibid. 

Thought by the Author in- 
curable, notwithſtanding the 
Arrogance of ſome Preten- 
ders to the contrary ibid. 

Dr. T r's common Ar- 
tifice to impoſe on his Spec- 
tators, dy calling a Cataract 
or Glaucoma, a Gutta Sere- 
na 103. Farther Reflec- 
tions on the Doctor, with 
re ſpect to his Practice ibid. 

His Ignorance in Anatomy 
expoſed ibid. The Author's 
Prophecy relating to him, 
a Prother Operator, and a 
Female Bone-ſetter, by him 
filed Reptiles, by way of 
Contempt 10 


es Serena, the Cauſe of it 


143. A remarkable Caſe 
of a young Sailor afflicted 


with it all of a ſudden 144. 


Gib/on's Account of i It erro- 
neous ibid. 77's Pre- 
tence to cure it, a meer 


Saſconade 145 


A B- NAB. a vulgar 
Term for doing any 


Thing at Random 22 


Hemorrhage, what 4, 14. 
Hard Drinking the Eſtects of 
it 239, 240 


Hales's Obſervation on the 


Juice of Onions 252 
Harwey, (William) where born 
and bred 61. Phyſician to 
King Charles the Firſt, and 


firſt Diſcoverer of the Ci; 
culation of the Blood ibid. 
A great Benefactor to the 
College of Phyſicians in 
Lenaon ibid. Died a Bat- 
chelor in the 88th Year of 
his Age, and immortalized 
his Name by his Writing: 
ibid, 

Haws, what 140 
Head, an Account of the Di. 
caſes wherewith 'tis often 
afflicted 81 & {eq, 
Head-ach, the Signs of it in 
Horſes 83. The Cure ibid. 
Health, a Definition of it 2 
Health, only relative, and 
why 6. When Creatuies 
may properly be ſaid to en. 

joy it, upon what it de- 
pends and what muſt be 
the Means to preſerve it 
ibid. The Means mace 
uſe of in Sickneſs prejudi- 
cial in a State of Health, 
and why ibid. 
Health, wherein it conſiſts 
Heart, a Deſcription of it 53. 
Its Baſis always cover'd with 
Fat ibid. Its two Motions 
58. Properly called a Mul- 
cle ibid. Its Force has em- 
ployed the Enquirics Gf 
many in vain ibid. The fa- 
mous Berclli miſtaken in 
his Calculation of thus Pow- 

er in a human Body ibid. 
Heart, a ſatisſact ory Account 
of the Power of it given Ly 


Dr. Keill g. The Weig gh 


EN: DB. As 


cf a human Heart ibid. 
'The Weight of its Force 
ibid. Wherein it is em- 
ploy'd ibid. How the Mo- 
tion of it firſt came, cannot 
be determined ibid. 
Heart is a Muſcle that has no 
Antagoniſt | 91 
Hide bound, Horſes ſubject to 
tat Diſtemper 79. Medi- 
cines proper for it preſcri- 
bed 8 ibid. 
Hide-bound, what 275. Signs 
of it ibid. Natural Cauſe 
of it ibid. Sometimes pro- 
ceeds from Hide bound Ma- 
ſters 276. The Cure 277 
Hiera-Picra, the Uſe of it re- 
commended 80 
HiiPs Secret for the Bite of a 
mad Dog, not always ſuc- 
ceſsful | 311 
Hippocrates cenſured 79 
Hippocrates againſt Tapping 
tor the Dropſy in Men 273 
Hog's Lard pernicious and 
Improper for Wounds, and 
why 27 
Hoof-foundering, a grand Mi- 
take of Farriers about ic 
162. The Term Nonſenſe 
in Eugliſb, and why ibid. 
Hoof-bound, what 351 
Hepe (Sir William) his Ob- 
ſervation on the Bite of ve- 
nomous Mice 312. His 
Cure for it ibid. 
Horſes, greater Difficulty in 
knowing their Diſtempers, 


and more Judgment requi- 
ſite in the Cure of them, 
than thoſe in human Bodies, 
and the Reaſon aſſign'd 1 
Horſes, the beſt Sort of them 
ſpecified 3. Such as are 
fiery, ſubje& to Fevers and 
Aſthma's ibid. Such as are 
dull and ſluggiſh, ſubject 
to the Greaſe and Scratches 
ibid. 

Horſes, like Men, differ in 
Conſtitution, or Complexi- 
on, and whereto it is ow- 
ing 7. But then their Com- 
plexions are not diſcover- 
able through the Skin, as 
ours are 8 
Horſes more difficult to be 
purged than Men, and why 
21 

Horſes in a Fever muſt have 
no cold Water, or Purges, 
given them 39 
Horſes not often afflicted with 
Looſeneſſes, and why 75. 
Errors with reſpe& to their 
Feeding 76. Hay alone ve- 
ry pernicious ibid. 
Horſes, ſome of them, like 
Men, hard to purge, and 
when ſo, other Meaſures 
muſt be taken to remove 
their Diſorder 81 
Horſes, not ſo ſubject to Ner- 
vous Diſorders as Men, and 
why 84, 85 
Horſes rubb'd in the dark emit 
Light, and' why 114 
Horſes 


Horſes 
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Horſes ſee better than Men in ciſed when they take Cod Hor! 
the Night, and why 118. 153. Directions for their the 
Such as are purblind fee bet- Feeding in that Caſe ibid. thi 
ter as they ry old, and Scalded Bran very proper Hor! 
why 119. Should never be 154. Muſt be taken hot, ab 
rid on a dark Night, after ad why ibid. Purging-af. W Hork 
being taken out of a light ter it good, and why ibid. be 
Stable, and why 120 Proper Ingredients for ſuch 29 

Horſes more ſubject to Diſeaſes Purge ibid. ing 
of the Eyes than Men, and Horſes not fo ſubject to Dil. {cr 
why 120. Not ſick when eaſes of the Stomach a; MW Horl 
bled, and why 121. Their Men, and why 197. Some- po 
Eyes will grow dull on low times die of the Farner 30 
Keeping, after having been 211 pre 
uſed to high ibid. Horſes Palates to be ſtudied s Hor 

Horles, an excellent Obſerva- much as Men's, and why th: 
tion of Dr. Gib/on's, with 2218 Ar 
Reſpect to their Eyes 122. Horſes, not ſubject to the Cœ- Sf 
Their Eyes ſhould be well liac Paſſion, and why 220 pre 
look'd into before Preſcrip- Horſes, young ones, more ſub- cal 
tion, and why 129. If ject to Worms than thole Horſe 
their Eyes be diſtempered, that are full-aged, and why tio 
they muſt have ſoft Food 224. The Signs of them, WE Hotel 
131. Such as are Moon- and the Cure 225. Ale Co 
ey'd receive no Benefit Wort good againſt them, exp 

from outward Applications and why ibid. A Purge to tri\ 

; | 137 kill them ibid. Hume 
Horſes never ſquint, and why Horſes Guts, the Length of Au 
14 them 212 Th 

Horſes, when they are Se Horſes not ſo ſubje& to the WM Hume 
ſhould never be indulged Gravel as Men, and wiy Nu 
with cold Water 152. Af- 331. Should ſtop now and tior 
ter taking Mercurius Dilcis then upon the Road, and Hung 
for the Stomach - Cough, why 252. When ther 
muſt purge for Fear of a Yards are ſore, a Liniment 
Salivation ibid. More ea- for them 259. A Water Au 
fily falivated than Men, for them ibid. H. 
and why ibid, Horſes ſeldom burnt, or clap' AI 

Horſes muſt be bled and exer- by Mares 259 Ho, 


IF 


Horſes much eaſier cured of 
the Droply by Tapping, 
than Men 272 

Horſes ſhould not be purged 
above once a Week 281 

Horſes when wounded muſt 
be kept free from Motion 
298. The Method of mak- 
ing them lie down, pre- 
{cnbed ibid, 

Horſes, when burnt with Gun- 
powder, how to be cured 
300. The green Ointment 
proper, and when 301 

Horſes greaſe oftener behind 
than before, and why 344. 
Are ſubject to the Scratches, 
Oc. and from whence it 
proceeds 347. Some Horſes 
call'd Pioneers, and why 350 

Horſe Leech, ſome Obſerva- 
tions on its Bite 132 

Hotch-Potches, a Term of 
Contempt, made uſe of to 
expreſs a Load of ill-con- 
trived Medicines 2 

Humours confined by ſome 
Authors to four only 3. 
Their Denominations ibid. 

Humours of the Eye, their 
Number and Denomina- 
tions 105, 106 

Hungry Evil in Horſes, what 

200 


Aundice, or Vellows, in 
Horſes, by what cauſed 20. 
A Diſtemper both Men and 
Horſes are very ſubje& to 


238. The Signs of it ibid. 
The Cauſes 239. The 
Cure 240. A Purge for it 
ibid. An Infuſion for it 
241. Caſtile Soap good for 
it 245. ZEthiops Mineral 
good for it ibid. A Purge 
or it 246 
Idioſyncraſy of Bodies, to be 
duly ſtudy'd by Farriers 21. 
What it is, and how it may 
be learnt ibid. and 228 
Jeſuit's Bark, good to ſtop 
Mortifications 04 
Fexebel, ſaid to die her es 
brows with Antimony, to 


charm her Huſband 230 


Impoſthumations, what 15 

Impoſthume, wide Tumour. 

Inflammations in Horſes Eyes, 
occaſioned by Bruiſes, &c. 
a Recipe for their Cure 124. 
Bleeding in the Neck, or 
any where elſe, ſerviceable 
129. As great a Quantit 
of Blood = as — 
as the Caſe requires, or the 


Strength of the Horſe can 


bear 130. Not to he drawn 
away, however, all at once, 
and why ibid. 
Inſenſible Perſpiration, what 
233. The beſt of all Eva- 
cuations ibid. Sanctorius's 
Obſervation upon it ibid. 
The Subject of it of the ut- 
moſt Concern to be known 
by Phyſicians and Farriers 


234 


F 


Inſenſible Perſpiration, how 


made 224. If hindered, 
the Canf: of Gripings, Sc. 
ibid. Warm Bathing good 
for promoting it , 236 
Internal Jugular Veins, call'd 
by Bartholine Apoplecticæ, 
and why 91 
Jockeys, moſt People ſo in 
their own Way 276 


Jockeys, their Notion of 
Greaſe confuted 343 
Iris, a Deſcription of it 105 
£54 


Iſchury, what 
K 


EIL, (Dr.) his curi- 


ous Experiments rela- 

ting to the Weight of the 
Liquors contained in the 
Veſſels of Bodies 52 
Kenelm Digby (Sir) his Sym- 
pathetic Powders cenſur'd, 
and the Receipt declar'd 
not worth tranſcribing 123 
Kennedy, (Dr.) a Quotation 
from a Treatiſe of his re- 
lating to the Chryſtalline 
Humour of the Eye 184. 
Some Miſtakes of his hint- 
ed at by the Author 108 
Kent (Nicholas) a blind Sol- 
licitor in London, his Caſe 
related at large 126 
Kib'd Heels, the Cauſe there- 
of ; 347 
Kidneys, their Uſe 247. An 
Abſceſs in them, 21 OS to 
be ſuſpected 251. A Stone 
in them, how found ibid. 


L. | 
Ameneſs in the Foot, ths | 


Signs of 1t 335 Liz 
Lampas, what 322. The Signs 
and Cure ibid. Lig 


Lancaſhire, the Field Country t 


of it remarkable for produ- MW Lir 
cing Muſtard-ſeed ſpontane- i 
ouſly 25. The Truth of it MW Lin 
confirm'd in Ray's Hiſtory \ 
of Plants ibid. WW Lit 
Lapathum, what 217. How > 


called by Herman ibid. Said {: 


to be cultivated in Fellar/ t 
by Muntingius ibid. d 
Larynx, what 23,7 5 
Lax in Horſes, a Deſcripticn le 
of it 213. The Signs and P 
Cure ibid. A cordial car V 
minative Drench for it 21: ib 
Lens, what 109, 11; v. 


Lentor, what 65, 93 it 
Leucophlegmatia, what 23 Loo 


Ligamentum Ciliare, what, p. 
and from whence it ante; H 
205. The Uſe of it ibid, w 

Light, what 114. Its Mo- af 
tion rapid ibid. How to ſe 


be obſerved ibid. More W. 


N than that of Sound qu 
ibid. The ſhort Space 1 

which it finiſhes its Cour Low. 

from the Sun to the Eartl, dia 

according to Mr. Nun ene 

| | ibid, 12 

Light emitted by ſome part tio! 

cular Objects by Agitation tin, 

ibid. unat 

Light deſcribed ibid. Te Lung 

Rays ture 


1D 


Rays of it convey'd by the 


Chryſtalline Humour 115 
Light, an Obſervation upon 


it 173 
Lignum-Vitæ Wood, its Vir- 
tues 295 
Lime-Water, how to prepare 
it | 191 
Liniments for Horſes Vards 
when ſore 2 


Lit, (Monl.) ſent by 1 
XIV. of France, as Ambaſ- 
ſador to the Emperor of 
the Acy//ines in Egypt, to 
diſcover the Plant which 
produces the Balm of Gi 
lad 177. Takes great 
Pains to find it, and the 
Manner of procuring it 
ibid. His Succeſs, and the 
various Ways of producing 
it ibid. 

Looſeneſs, what Medicines 
proper to be apphed to 
Horſes afflicted with it, and 
what not 5. The Cauſe 
aſſigned ibid. Horſes but 
ſeldom troubled with it, and 
why 75. Diſtempers fre- 
quently carried off by it 

215, 216 

Low-keeping of Horſes imme- 
diately after High-feeding 
endangers their Eye-ſight 
121. A curious Obſerva- 
tion of Mr. Gib/or's rela- 
ting to a Horſe's Eyes 122 

Lunatic Eyes, wide Moon Eyes. 

Lungs, their wonderful Struc- 
ture 73, Sooner affected 


with Colds than any other 
Part of the Body, and why 


77. The proper Meaſures 


to be taken with Horſes 
when ſo affected ibid. How 
to know when they are 
wounded 


294 
Lymph, the Uſe of it 265 


M. 

Adneſs, in a Dog, the 
Signs of it Zog. The 

firſt Symptom 306. A De- 
ſcription of a mad Dog 
ibid. Gib/or's Account of 
the Bite of a mad Dog ibid. 
The Author differs in Opi- 
nion 307. The Venom, 
when commonly perceiv'd 
ibid. The Cure 308. A 
Mixture to waſh the Bite 
zog. The Wound to be 
kept open forty Days ibid. 
An Ointment for 1t 310. 
Immerſion in Salt Water 
neceſſary ibid. A Decoc- 


tion for it ibid. 
Malacca, what 200. The 
Cauſe of it, and the Cure 
ibid. 


Malanders, what 339. Where 


ſituate ibid. Ointment for 
the Cure 338. Another 


| 1 
Malpighi, his Deſcription of 


the Head, Cc. approv'd of 
12. His Examination of 
the cortical Subſtance of the 
Brain, and Diſcovery of 
what it is ibid. 

Mange 


„„ 


Mange in Horſes, what 286. 
Called by the French the 
Elephantic Malady, and why 
ibid. The Signs and Caule 


of it ibid. The Cure 287. 
A mercurial Ointment for 
it ibid. 


Markham, his pretended Skill 
in Horſes from the Colour 
of them 3. Stiled a Ro/i- 
crucian Sage, by way of 
Contempt bid, Cenſur'd 

for his odd Account of the 
Baſtard Strangles 29. His 
Recipe for Colds not worth 
tranſcribing. I 59 

Maſſeter, what 

Materia Perſpirabilis, aka 
according to Sandorius 69 

Mattering of the Yard, what, 
and how cured 2 

Mediaftinum, deſcribed 

Medicines given at Random 
not juſtihable' 11. The beit 
and ſafeſt Methods for pre- 
venting Diſeaſes, laid down 


ibid. 
Medullary, by the Latin, 
call'd Medulla oblongata, 


vhat 70. The Seat of Sen- 
ſation in all Animals ibid. 
Melancholy, one of the four 
Humours 3 
Meniſcous Glaſſes, ſerviceable 
to near-ſighted Perſons, and 
why 116 
Mercurius Dulcis, proper for 
the Deſtruction of Worms 
226. Preſcribed by Gib/or 
ibid. As good as any Se- 


$3. 


cret of the famous Dy, 
Moor's of Abchurch-Lan 


Mercury, ſew'd up in a Horte 3 
Ears as a Cure for the Far. 
ein, practiſed with Succeſ; 
98 Both Sublimate and 

recipitate dangerous, if 


iven inward] 2 
Nn — - 
Miaſmata, what 19 
Millepedes, what 244 
Mitrales, what, and why 0 

called 6 
Moiſture and Motion kinder 


the Cure of Wounds 250 
Moleculæ, what 43 
Molten Greaſe, what, and 

from whence it ariſes 146 
Monks Rhubarb how call'd 

and diſtinguiſh'd from the 

foreign Sort 216. In what 

Diſtempers a ſtanding In. 

gredient 217 
Moon Eyes, an e : 

them : 
Moon-Blindneſs, Mr. Gif 

Ae of it cenſured 

35. The true Seat of it 
deferib'd 136. The Cure 

137. Cutting the temporal 

Arteries of ſingular Service 

ibid. 
257 
the Term 
Git/on 5 
. Meaning of 


His Account of 
150 


Mooring, what 
1 
explain'd 1 
norant of t 

it ibid. 
Colds erroneous 


Morti- 
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Mortification, what 302. In 
old Age deadly ibid. What 
good to prevent one 303. 
A Mixture for it ibid. Sca- 
rification and Jeſuit's Bark 
proper to ſtop 1t 304 

Mourning of the Chine, what 
167. The Signs of it ibid. 
Solleyſell, Blundeville, and 
others, cenſured for their 
Account of it 168. The 
Cure for it 169. Proper 
Diet for a Horte when ſo 
afflicted ibid. Bleeding pro- 
per for it ibid. Sequel of 
the Cure for it 176. A 
Recipe for it ibid. The 
Guatacum Decoction for it 
178. The Author's In- 
jection for it 180 

Mules, the Cauſe thereof 340. 
The Cure ibid. 

Muſcles, what 89. What 
called by the Farriers 27. 
Their Motions, how per- 
form'd go. Some have An- 
tagoniits, and others none 


91 
Muſcus Marinus, its Virtues 
and Value 226 


Myopia, what, and how ac- 
counted for 116. No Cure 
for it in Horſes, tho* Men 
are help'd by the Uſe of 
proper Glaſſes ibid. 

N 


ATURE, the beſt 
Guide, and to be dili- 
gently followed by all Far- 


riers, and why 5. To be 
aſſiſted in her Operations, 
but not compell'd 6. Muit 
be the Beginner, and ought 
often to be the Finiſher of 
the Work ibid, 
Nerves, a Deſcription of then 
70. Each Fibre of then 
anſwers to a particular Part 
of the Brain 71. Accom- 
pany the Arterics, and why 
ibid. Ten Pair of them 
within the Skull, and thiity 
Pair branch out betweer 
the Vertebræ ibid. 
Nerves, a Fluid in them cail'4 
Animal Spirits 82. Senſa- 
tion muſt be made from that 
Fluid, and not the Sub- 
ſtance of the Nerve, and 
why ibid. No Vibration 
in them from the Imipreſ- 
ſion of external Objects ibid. 
Nervus Scjaticus, what 71 
Near - ſightedneſs accounted 
for 116 
Near-fighted Perſons fee bet- 
ter as they grow old, à d 
why 11g 
Nidorous Crudity, what 198. 
Its Derivation ibid. Its 
Cure 199. The Cauſe of 
the Hungry Evil 200 
Non-naturals, the Number cf 
them, and what called by 
the Latins 3 
Nutrition, what, and how per- 
form'd 34 


— 2 
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O. 

O A T 8, not to be given 
to Foals or Colts till 
ground or ſtamp'd, accord- 
ing to Gin and Solley/ell 
138. The Reaſon aſſign'd 
ibid. Judged proper by the 
Author, only as being eaſier 
of Digeſtion when ſo pre- 


pared ibid. 
8 2 for 15 
Oily Applications for Wound : 
n for Wounds 


Ointment for ſore Eyes 134. 
A Recipe for ing it ib, 


Of no Service in Diſorders 


within the Globe of the 
Eye | 137 
Orions, the Juice of them a 
Diffolvent of calculous Mat- 
ter 252. Dr. Halers Ob- 
ſervation on it ibid. 
Opiates, dangerous in the firit 


Stage of the Bilious Cholic 
207 

Opobalſamum, what 175 
phthalmia, what 100 


Optic Nerves, the Origin 
and Termination of their 


Coats 111. Their advan- 
tageous Situation 112 
Os Sacrum, what 71 


Oſlets, their Cauſe 323. What 
324. I heir Cure ibid. A 
Mixture for them ibid. 


Over-feeding, 
Surfeit 42 
Owls, ſee better than Man in 
the Night, and why 118 

P 


conſtitutes 2 


Ack-Saddles, not uſed by 
Scotch Carriers 330 
Pain in the Guts from Acci- 
dents, a Drench for it 236, 
A Glyſter for it 237. Bu- 
rying a Horſe in a Dung- 
hill preſcribed by Gi4/5n 


for it ibid. 
Pancreas, what 16 
Pancreatic Juice, what 45 


Pericardtum deſcribed 5 2. Its 
Derivation ibid. The Fi- 
ure and Reſemblance of 

it, and what it contains 


ibid. The Uſe of it 53. 


Its Situation ibid. 
Periſtaltic Motion, what 48, 
and 162 


Phlebotomy, its Derivation 91. 
The 'Term explained ibid. 
Phyſicians, the Folly of truſt. 
ing to young ones on 
209 

Pia Mater, what 70, and 101 
Pineus firſt found out the 
Gland ſituate on the upper 
Part of the Brain, fuppoſed 
by the Moderns to be the 
Seat of the Soul, 70 and 71 
Pinguedo, what 164. The 
Difference between that 


and Adeps ibid. 
Piſſing of Blood, by what fre- 
quently occaſioned 75 * 
0 
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The Cure ibid. A Mixture 
for it ibid. New Milk from 
the Cow preſcribed by Dr. 


Mayern ibid. Sheeps Milk 


ſtill better 237. Hog's 
Dung good for it ibid. 
Planets, their Influence upon 
the Fluids of the Body won- 
derful 14. A Treatiſe on 
their Operations, by Dr. 


Mead, cenſured ibid. 
Plants, their Analogy with 
Animals 247 
Plethora, what 14 


Pleura, what 16 
Pleuriſy, Dr. Sydenham fa- 
mous for the Cure of it 94. 
His Method ibid. 
Poll-Evil, a Diſtemper inci- 
dent to Horſes, and what 
Sort in particular 3. An 
Account of it 326. The 


Cauſe and Cure 327. Oil 


of Turpentine for it 

ibid. An Ointment for it ib. 
Pores, what 234 
Porus Biliarius, what 8 


Powders, of no Service in 
Diſorders within the Globe 
of the Eye 138 

Powdered Glaſs, proper for 
taking off Films 140. The 
Operation of it in the Eye, 
compared to the Fiſh-ſkin 
uſed by Joyners, and the 
Reaſon aſſigned ibid. 

Preparations from Iron, Mer- 

_ cury, Sc. mixed with the 
Blood, add Weight to it, 


Purge to kill Worms 22 
Purging ſerviceable 10 i Flor 


all plethoric" 


and to its Pulſe 184. Their} 
Operation explained ibid. 


Preſbytia, what 116. Its De- 


rivation ibid. 


Prevention of Diſeaſes, the beſt 


Method for it preſcribed 12 


ibid. The Contraction and 
Dilatation of 1t 'accounted 
for 113. The Author's Ob- 
ſervation on a Cat's Eye ib. 


Purblind Perſons, as el a8 
Forſes, ſee better as they 


grow old, and why 119 
Norm ws 2 


that is plethoric, and full 
of Blood . To be prac- 
tiſed with Caution, and fot 
at à yer! I by When ie 
ma by Way o 
Provenithin, and "why Aid. 
Often becomes the Parent 
of Diſeaſes, inſtead of pre- 
venting them, *and why ib. 
General Rules to be ob- 
ſerved in the Practice of it 
13. How brought about 
18. Neceſſary in moſt or 

- Caſes, but af- 
ter Bleeding, and why 19. 
Particularly if a Horſe be 
troubled with Worms 20. 
Neceſſary if he be coſtive 
or laxative ibid. Uſeful in 
correcting all groſs Hab:ts 
ibid. In Swellings, watery 


S 2 Diſeaſes, 
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Diſeaſes, Diſorders of the 
Liver, and Diſeaſes of the 
Eyes and Head, if not at- 
tended by a Fever, and 


why ibid. In all Caſes, the 


Strength of the Horſe to 
be conſidered 21 
Purging, What it is 3 


Purging proper in groſs Ha- 


bits, and why 32. Not ſer- 
viceable, however, in caſe 
of Dry-blindneſs ibid. 
Purging at proper Intervals, 
| ſerviceable to a Horſe that 
has a flaring Coat 79. Purge, 
however, upon Purge, is 
very permcious ibid. A 
vulgar Error with reſpect to 
Purging Medicines ibid. 
Purges hazardous to be given 
to ſuch Horſes as are hard 
to work upon 81. Ser- 
viceable when given ac- 
cording to the Horſe's 
Strength, Age, Cc. when 
be is affected with the 
Head-ach 85. A 1 
Error in the Practice of 
Purging 86. Serviceable to 
Horſes affected with rheumy 
Eyes 133. A Purge for it 
ibid. And with Moon- 
blindneſs 137. Of no Service 

in the Cure of Wounds of 
the Eye ibid. Proper for 
the Stomach-cough 151 
Purging Medicines dangerous, 
when a Hurſe*s Pulſe beats 
50 Times a Minute 154. 


1 when proper ſor 
Purſive, what 23 The Cauſe 


Quitter-bone, what 35 


Water 130. 


How to meaſure ſuch Times 
ibid. 

orſes in the Farcin 281 
of Purſiveneſs 163. The 
F> 1bid. Difficult to be 
diſtinguiſhed from a Cold 
ibid. The Cure 164. A 


Recipe 165. What Diet 
beſt for them 166 
Pylorus, what 46 


| Vickie when ſhock 
in Vacuo, emits Light, 
and why 114. An 
Encomium on it 229. 
Ranked by the Ancients 


amongſt Poiſons 220. An 


 Obfervation on the Eg 


Ladies drinking it 304 
N 5. The 
Cauſe ibid. The Signs and 


Core 356 
7 5 


AY, (Mr.) a particular 
Obſervation of his, with 
relation to the ſpontancous 
Growth of Muſtard-ſced in 
Lancaſhire 25 


Reading by Candle-light, bad 


for the Eyes 117 


Receptaculum Chyli, what 48 
Recipes: A Poultice fer the 


Strangles 26. A Glyſter in 
a Fever 40. A white Eye- 
An Ointment 


for Wounds of the Eye 133. 


A Purge for rheumy _ 
ibid. 
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ibid. An Ointment for ſore 
Eyes 134. Balls for Moon- 
ev'd Horſes 137. A Cor- 
dial Stomach -drench 152. 
A Purge after a Cold 15 

Sneezing Powders for Colds 
in the Head 159. A Cor- 
dial Ball for Colds ibid. An 
excellent Glyſter 162. A 
Mixture for Purfiveneſs 165. 
A Mixture for the Glanders 
176. A Guaiacum De- 
coction for the Glanders 
178. The Anthor's In- 
jection for the Glanders 
180. The firſt Ointment 
for the Strangles, Vives, 
Sc. 183. The fecond Oint- 
ment for the ſame-Diſcaſes 
189. The Wound Oint- 
ment for the Strangles 190. 
Water to eat away fungous 
or proud Fleſh 191. A 
Glyſter when Horſes are 


coſtive 103. A Cure for 


acid Crudity 198. A Purge 
for it ibid. A Glyſter for 
the Colic 204. A Purge 
for it 205, A Mixture for 


it 206. A Solution of 


Gum Arabic 207. Mr. 
G:5/on's Glyſter for a Pain 


in the Guts 209. The Au- 


thor's Glyſter for Wind in 


the Guts ibid. De Grey's 


Drench for. the Colic 210. 
Mr. Gi, Glyſter for a 
Horſe that has a Stoppage 
of Water from harden'd 


Excrements 21h. A Cor- 
dial Carminative Drench for 
the Lax or Scouring 214+ 
The aſtringent Purge for 
Scouring 216. The aftrin- 
gent Mixture for the ſame _ 
219, Another Mixture for 
the ſame 220. The Infu- 
ſion for a Chyle-flux ibid. 
An excellent reſtringent Sy- 
rup 221. Mr. Gib/orn's re- 
ſtringent Glyſter for the 
Bloody-flux 222. A Purge 
to kill Worms 225. The 
Ball to kill Worms ibid. 
A Drink for Pain in the 
Guts from Accidents * 
A Purge for the Jaundice 
240. Infuſion for the ſame 
241. Another Purge for 
the Jaundice 246. Æthi- 
ops Mineral Ball ibid. A 
Glyſter for the Gravel in 
Horſes 253. A Mixture for 
Piſſing of Blood 256, A 
Fomentation for the Colt- 
Evil 258. A Liniment for 
a Horle's Yard when ſore 
299. A Water for it when 
inflamed ibid. The Helle- 
bore Infuſion for the Drop- 
ſy 265. A Purge for the 

ropſy 270. An Infuſion 


_ to corroborate and ſtrength- 


en the Stomach 271. A 
Ball for the Farcin 281. 
An Ointment for it 283, 
Another Oiatment for the 
ſame ibid, An Ointment 

S 3 for 


for the Yaws 284. A Pow- 
der for the Farcin ibid. 
Mercurial Ointment for the 
Sab 287. A Poultice to 
Wacripen any Tumour. 290. A 
later to eat away proud 


c Nn 
25 292. A Mixture for 


ounds, of the Brain 293. 


olebaich's 


- 


"71, 
he » Styptic 195. 
161 ee Balſam for all 
Kinds of Wounds 299. A 
Mixture for a Mortification 
303 A Solution for a Gan- 
grene ibid. A Mixture to 
_ .waſk the Bite of a mad Dog 
309. An Ointment for the 
fame 310. A Decoction 
for it ibid. The Fiſtula 
Water 315. Ointment for 
a Fiſtula 316. A Charge 
for ,a Ring- bone, Splent, 
Oſlet, or Spavin 324. The 
Ointment for the Poll-Evil 
327. A Mixture for a 
Cruſh on the Withers 331. 
A Mixture for the Warbles 
jdid. A Mixture fora Strain 
in the Shoulder 337. An 
Ointment for. Rowelling 
338. A Cold Charge for a 
Strain in the Back Sinew in 
the Couplings ibid. 
Ointment for the Malen- 
ders 3 
ment for Malenders or Sal- 
lenders 340. A àryin 
Wound water for the Greaſe 
346. A Tincture for the 
Gravel 35 85 A Water for 


a Quitter- bone 357 


** 
* 
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An 
339. Another Oint- 


Repellents, their Manner of 
Operation explained 1835. 
Are ſometimes dangerous 

8 186 

Reptiles, a Term made uſe of 
by the Author to expreſs 
his Contempt of three 
Quack Operators 104 

Res non naturales, the Number 
of them 3 

Reſinous Purges, dangerous 
and rough in Operation 196. 
Good for Men in the Drop- 
ſy, but not for Horſes 266 

Reſpiration defined 72 

Reſt, after acute Diſeaſes, pro- 
per for Horſes, and _ why 

I 

Reſtoratives, when e : 

Retina, what, 71. Deſcribed 
105. Why fo called ibid. 
The Center of it inſenſible, 

and why 111 

Revulſion, what 15, 32, 92 

Rhubarb, the Plant of which 
it is the Root not certainly 
known 216. What call'd 
by Herman ibid. Pretend- 
ed to have been cultivated 
in Holland by Muntingius 
ib. The Engl; Root, call'd 
Rhaponticum, or Monk's 
Rhubarb, how diftinguiſh'd 
from the foreign Sort ibid. 

What Rhubarb the beſt, 
and its Virtues 217. In 
what its purgative Qty 
principally conſiſts, and why 
ibid. Order'd to be toaſt- 
ed, and why ibid. In what 

Diſtempers 


I N D 


Diſte 
ibid. 
Rheumy and inflamed Eyes, 


he Price 218 


an Account of them 131 
& ſeq. The Cauſe of them 
132. The Method of Cure 
13 
Ring-bones, their Cauſe Andy 
A Mixture for them 324 
Road-Horſe,. the Signs of a 
good one 357 
Roſe-Water, Plantane-Water, 
Oc. talk'd of by Gib/on, 
have no more Virtue than 
Pump- Water 124 
Reſicruan Sages, a Term of 
Contempt made uſe of by 
the Author to expoſe Pre- 
tenders to Farriery 3 
Rowels, preſcribed when 
Horſes are affected with the 
Head-ach 85. Several to 
be made uſe of at a Time 
ibid. Serviceable in curing 
moſt Diſtempers in the 
Brain, and the Reaſon of it 
99. Of no Significancy in 
the Cure of Wounds of the 
Eye 130. Serviceable to 
Horſes with rheumy Eyes 


| I 
Rowelling, its Uſe 321. When 
proper ibid. An Ointment 
for it 338 
Running-Fruſh, no Cure fafe 
for it 348 


ADDLES, the Author's 
Opinion of ſuch as are 
fit for a Journey 328 


ers moſt ſerviceable Sal Prunellz, what 58. Pre- 


B. X. 


ſcribed by Dr. Gib/on to 
Horſes, when their Perſpi- 
ration is obſtructed ibid. 
His Medicine approved of 
by the Author ibid. 
Sal Volatile Oleoſum, diluted 
with Spirit of Lavender, 


much more bene ficial to the 
Head than Snuff I 64 
Sallenders, what The 


Cure ibid. 1 8 
for it ibid. Another 340 
San#orius's Materia Perſpira- 
bilis, what 69. His accu- 
rate Obſervation, with re- 
ſpect to inſenſible Perſpira- 
tion | 233 
Scab, vide Mange. 
Scalds, in human Bodies, how 
ſooneſt cured: 300» 
Sclerotica Tonica, what 100- 
Scouring, what it proceeds- 
from, according to De Grey 
218. His Preſcription for 
it ibid. The Author's aſtrin- 
gent Mixture for it 219. 
Scratches, a Diſtemper inci- 
dent to Horſes 3. What 
Sort of Horſes moſt ſubject 

to 16:4: 21711434 ibid. 
Scratches, the Cauſe 340. The 
Cure | 1bid:. 
Sea-Water ſhines in a Storm, 
and why Jo 3 7 
Secretion,' what TIE 
Semilunares, what and why 
ſo called 5 
Senſation, made by the Fluid 
84 in 


EDR X. 


in the Nerves, c. not the 
Subſtance of them, and why 
8 
Septum Medium, what 5 : 
Serum, what $ 18 
Shrill Voices, Prognoſtics of 
a Conſumption in Men, 
and why 74 
Sickneſs, a Definition of it 2 
Sig moidales, what, and why 
ſo called 56 
Signs of Sickneſs in Horſes 1 
dir-reverence, preſcribed by a 
certain Farner as a Vomit 


for a Horſe 218 
Sit-faſt, what 332. The Cure 
ibid. 


Srape, Farrier to King Charles 
I. his Deſcription of the 
Brain, and its Meninges, 
Sc. approved of 82, His 
Ftymology of the Term 
Glendula Pirealis 71. His 
Or inion of a Cataract cen- 
ſured 142. His Account of 


the blackiſh Matter ſpread 


upon the Choroides dark 
and obſcure 101. The Au- 
thor's Opinion concerning 

it ibid, His Account of the 
Glanders not very any 
168 

Sneezing, how occaſioned 156 
Eneezing Powder, proper in 
paralytic, apoplectic. and le- 
thargic Caſes, and why 157. 
Proper for a Cold in the 
Head 158. The Ingredients 
159 


Snuff, the Folly of accuſtom- 
ing ourſelves to the taking 
of it I5 

Sollexſell, a French Author on 
Farriery, very prolix, and 
one who bewilders common 
Farriers 1. Forbids Blecd- 
ing in Diſeaſes of the Eyes 
17. His judgment que- 
ſtion'd ibid. Compares the 
Strangles in Colts, to the 
Small-Pox in Children 23. 
Is faid to be ignorant of a 
Horſe's anatomical Struc- 
ture, tho” a curious Cbſerv- 
er into the Diſtempers he is 
ſubject to ibid. He and 
Markham account for the 
Strangles in an odd Manner 
29. Is cenſured for his Ac- 
count of the Baſtard Stran- 

les ibid. His Account of 
Fevers cenſured, as wide of 
the Mark 34. Directs Oats 
to be ground or ſtamp'd be- 
fore they are given to Colts, 
and why 128. His Recipes 
not worth tranſcribing 159. 
His Account of the Glan- 
ders cenſured 167. He diſ- 
approves of purging tor the 
Farcin 280 

Solutio Continui, what 69 

Soul, the Seat of it imagined 
to be in the Stomach, by 
the Antients, and why 70. 
Its Reſidence thought to 
be in the Brain by he Mo- 
derns, and firſt found _ 

Dy 
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by one Pineus, and from 
him call'd Glandula Pine- 
alis, according to ſome ; 
but according to Snape 
from its Likeneſs in Shape 
to a Pine Kernel ibid. and 
71. Des Cartes hkewiſe 
ſeated the Soul in this 
Glandule ibid. The Notion, 
however, exploded, and wh 
ibid. 
Spavins, their Cauſe 323. A 
Mixture for them 324 
Spinal Marrow, what 70. 
The common Scat of Sen- 
ſation in all Animals ibid. 
Splents, their Cauſe 323. 
What ibid. Their Cure 
324. A Mixture for them 
ibid. 
Squinting, eaſily to be reme- 
died 147. Several Methods 
Cure 14 
Staggers, or Stavers, a Dif 
temper incident to Horſes, 
an Account of it 88. Bears 
a wy near Affinity to the 
Apoplexy, or Vertigo, in 
human Bodies ibid. An ex- 
_ 2 on the 
rigin of them, Cap- 
tain Burdon, in hi Packet 
Farrier gg. Bleeding four 
or five Quarts for it, and 
purging afterwards, the beft 
Cure, and why ibid. Mr. 
Gib/en's Afſa Fetida Balls 
with Caſtor, approv'd of 96. 
Thought, however, too coſt- 


ly ; the Author's Balls or 
poſed as leſs expenſive ibid. 
A Glyſter preſcribed after 
them 97. Directions how 
to make the Preparation, 
and adminiſter it ibid. * 
ſara Bacca, in Powder, to 
be blown up the Naſtrils 
after it ibid, Great Num- 
bers of Receipts given by 
Authors for it ibid. The 
fewer Ingredients in any 
Compoſition, the better-1b. 
No End to the Practice 
founded on Noftrams ibid. - 
Stall, not to be too ſteep back- 
ward, and why 344 
Stammering, infectious, eaſilß 
contracted, and hard to be 
removed 147. Ihe Detect 
accounted for, and the 
Cure preſeribed 148 


_ Staring Coat, what 79. Me- 


dicines proper for Horſes 
troubled with that Diſtem- 


per „ id. 
Sternum, what 
Sternutatories, what 96. F 
er in Colds 
Stomach, if wounded, how to 
know 1t i ©" 2898 
Stomach Cough, what, and 
from whence it proceeds 
151. The Cure ibid. 
Stomachic Drench, the proper 


Ingredients for it 152. 
Strabiſmus, what, and from 
whence: it proceeds 147. 

Infants eaſily contract this, 

| | Di- 


D 


Diſtemper ibid. Cautions 
to Parents relating to it ib. 
train in the Shoulder, the 
Signs of it 336. Not to be 
cured in leſs than three 
Months ibid. The Cure 
ibid. A Mixture for it 337. 


Rowelling proper ibid. 
Strangles, Colts moſt ſubject 
to this Diſtemper 4. The 


beſt Methods of Cure ibid. 
A particular Deſcription of 
them 22. Bear a near Af- 
finity to the Quinzy in hu- 


man Bodies ibid. Not fo 


dan us, however, as the 
latter, and why ibid. Com- 
pared by Selley/el] to the 
Small-Pox in Children 23. 
The beft Method to pre- 
vent them 24. The beſt 
Methods of Cure 25. An 


excellent Poultice for them 


26. The Manner of its Ap- 
— i How beſt to 
cured after Incifion 28; 


Strangles, ſpurious, falſe, or 


baſtard, an Account of them 
29, & ſeq. Selleyſell and 
Markham account for them 
m an odd Manner ibid. 


Strangles, a Deſcription of 


them 180. An Account of 
the baſtard Strangles 181. 
A * Remark of Gib/or's 
with reſpe& to them ibid. 
The firſt Ointment for them 
183, The ſecond Oint- 


ment for them 189. The 


Wound Ointment for them 

| 1 
Subclavian Vein, what 96 
Supercilia, what 230 
Superpurgation of Horſes, 
icious to their Eye. 
ght 1 133 
Suppreſſion of Urine, reliev'd 
* a new Operation of the 
Author's. f 254 
Suppuration, what 15 
Suppurative Medicines, their 
Operation explain'd 187 
Surbating, what 348. From 
whence derived ibid; The 
Signs and Cure ib. and 349 
Surfeits, an Account of then 
41, & ſeq. What gene- 
rally meant by the Term 
ibid. Various, Cauſes from: 
whence tltey proceed 42. 
If the Cauſe be ſimple, the 
Cure may be effected with 
Eaſe ; if complicated, with 
much Difficuky, and fome- 
times not at alł ibid. Cre- 
ated principally by over or 
foul Feeding ibid. The 
Cure for them 76. The 
Signs of them ibid. Mr. 
Gib/on's. Notion of them 
cenſured _ ibid. 
Sweating proper for Colts in 
the Strangles 4 
Swellings, like the Strangles, 
in old Horſes, the Sign of 
a crazy Conſtitution 32 
Swellings in the Legs, not al- 
ways the Reſult o a Droply 
„ 
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267. Riſe in the Day, and 
fall in the Night, and why 
268 

Sydenham, his Character 18. 
Famous for curing the Pleu- 
riſy 94. Depended much 
upon Bleeding ibid. Took 
Blood from the affected 
Side, and not the oppoſite, 
contrary to the Doctrine of 
Revulſion ibid. 
Sydenham, a remarkable In- 
ſtance of his Sincerity 269 
Sympathy, the Notion of 
curing green Wounds by it 
ridiculous. 122 
Sympathetic Powders, fo 
highly recommended by Sir 
Kenelm Digby, of no real 
Value 123 
Symptomatic, or ſimple Fever, 
what 37. How 1t may be 
occaſioned ibid. Mr. G75. 
ſon's Account of it ib. The 
Signs of it 38. The Cure 
39. Bleeding and Glyſters 
roper for it ibid. Cold 
ater and Purges perni- 
cious, and why 40. Di- 
rections to Farriers in ad- 
miniſtering Glyſters ibid. 
Syringes, or Squirts, proper 
Inſtruments for that ra- 
tion ibid. The Quantity of 
Liquor requiſite to be uſed 
ibid. Glyſters to be mild 
in Operation, and large in 
Quantity ibid. A Recipe 
or one ibid, 


E X. 


Symptoms, particular Regarc 
Ro be had to them 3. eir 
Explication ibid. 
Syſtole, * 18 


Abes Dorſalis, what 168 
. 'Tabes Renalis, what 


251 
Tampering with Phyſic bad, 
and of in Conſequence 8 
Tapping for Dropſy in Men, 
why ſo often unſucceſsful 
273. Not approved of by 
Hippocrates ibid, 
Tears, the Uſe of them 101 


Temperaments, their Number 


and Names 2 


Tendon, when cut what is to 


be done ä 
Tents, in moſt Caſes perni- 

cious in the Dreſſing of 
Wounds, and why 28, 191, 


Teftaceous Powders, their 


* Virtues 2 


I 
'Three, the abſurd Notion oF 
that Number conducing to 
effect a Cure, either in Man 
or Beaſt, confuted 98. 'The 


Practice of turning a Horſe 


round thrice by the Ger- 
mans, for the Farcin, ex- 
poſed ibid. 
Thorax, what 16 


Tides, the Reafon why the 
higheſt are not preciſely on 
the Full or Change of the 
Moon, nor the Neaps on 
the Quarters 59 

Tinctura 


* 

2 
£ 
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Tinctura Sacra, the Uſe of it 
recommended 80 
Trachea Arteria, what 573 
Tricuſpides, what 
Truncheons, an Account of 
them 223 
Tubercles, what 16 
Tumours of the Glands, 11 
do be diſſolved, and why 28 
Tumour, what 288. The firſt 
Intention of a Cure 2 
The ſecond ibid. A Poul- 


tice for it 290. Directions 
for opening it 291 
Tunica Aranca, what, and why 
Y called 107 
Tunicles, their ſeveral Deno- 
mi nations 100 
7. 75 Oculk to the Veen, 


a particular Account ot him 
103. His Ignorance and 
Practice expoſed ibid. A 
Prophecy concerning him, 
aud ſome r 
rators 104. Farther Re- 
flections on him, and his 
2 17 ** * of 
Sight 106. His ifin 
9 — on dead Calves 
Eyes ridiculed 132. His 
Pretence to cure a Gutta 
Serena, by convulſing the 
Eye, a mere Pretence - 14 
Turpentines, all the Kinds 
proper for Wounds 27. 
And for Horſes with Lu- 
natic Eyes L37 
Tympany, what 267 
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| V. | 
Alves, of the Heart, 
What 55. Of the Veins 


| 6 
Varix, what | 1 
Veins, deſcribed 64. Their 


Number and Names ibid. 
No Pulſe in them, and why 
65. Their Valves deſcribed 

x | ibid, 
Vena Cava, what 63 
Venerea Lues, the Femaic 
_ firſt infected with it 261 
Ventricles of the Heart de- 
ſcribed 92. Its Veſſels and 
Valves 93. What called 

| ibid. 

Vertebræ, what | 53 
Vertigo. what 16 
Fervain's Balfam, for all 
Kinds of Wounds, recom- 
mended 299. The 8 
ibid. 


Vipers Fat, excellent for the 


_ Cure of Venomous Bites 31; 
Viſcidities, what 17 
Viſcous Liquor of the Joints, 
where ſeparated 175 
Vion, how performed 112. 
The Theory confidered 11; 
Vitreous, or Glaſſey Humcur 
of the Eye, a Deſcription 
of it 110. The Uſe 5 1 
103%, 
Vives, what 181, How call- 
ed by the French ibid. 
Happens to Horſes of all 
Ages ibid. Is much like 
the Swelling of the _ 
ande, 
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Glands, and Relaxations of 
the Uvula in human Bodies 
ibid. The Cure 182. The 
firſt Ointment for them 183. 
The ſecond Ointment tor 
them 189. The Wound 
Ointment ſor them 190 
Ulcers, that are ſinuous or 
hollow, to be laid open, 
and in what manner 27 
Undulation, what — 88 
Vomit for a Horſe, a ſingular 
one preſcribed by a certain 


Farrier 228 
Ureters deſcribed 248 
Urine, of what it conſiſts ib. 
Uvea, what 102. Its Com- 

poſition ibid. 

W 


ARBLES, what 331. 
Their Cure ibid. A 
Mixture for them ibid. 
Nard's Pill and Drop, Prepa- 
rations from Antimony 231 
Warm Bathing, good againſt 
Pains in the Bowels, & : 
5 3 

Waſhing a Horſe's Legs wich 
warm Water, better than 
with cold 233 
Water, one of the four Fle- 
ments 2 
Water, given to Horſes too 
long warm, when out of 
Order, an ill Cuſtom 161 
Water, to eat away proud 
Fleſh 191 
Another Water for the ſame 
Vie :- 292 


Weak Perſons eaſier in an ho- 
nzontal, than in an ere 
Poſture, and why 121 

Webs, cauſing Dimneſs of 
Sight, an Account of them 


138 

White Eye-Water, a Receipt 
for it 12 

Willis, (Dr.) his various Hy- 

potheſes cenſured 84 

Wind in the Bowels, what 

202 


Wind Cholic, whence it pro- 
ceeds 208. The Signs of 
it ibid. The Cauſe ibid. 
The Cure ibid. 
Withers of a Horſe, where 
ſituate 328. A Mixture for 
the Cure 331 
Wolves Teeth, what 323. 
The Cure ibid. 
Wood, when putrefied, will 
emit Light 114 
Worms, frequently the Cauſe 
of the Stomach Cough 151 


Worms, an Account of them 


222. Horſes exceedingly 
ſubject to them ibid. A 
Sort of them reſembling, 
actording to Solleyſell, Wood 


.Lice, very pernicious 223. 


The Signs of them, and 
the Cure 225. A Purge to 


kill them ibid. 
Worm Medicines, to be con- 
tinued for ſome Time, and 
why 226 
Wounds, not to be cured by 
Sympathy, as the Ancients 
idly 


D EEC 


IN D E X. 
Wounds ſimple and . 


875 imagined 122. The 

| athetic Powders fo 
hiokly recommended for 

— Parpole by Sir Kenelm 
Digby, of no real Worth 
12 
Wounds, or Blows on — 
Eye, and other external 
Accidents, an Account of 
them 123 & ſeq. 
Wounds of the Eye, {2 Oint- 
ment for them 130. Di- 
rections for the Uſe of it 
ibid. Purging of no Ser- 
vice in the Giro of _— 

1 


+ cate 


Wounds of the Brain, Gif $ 
Miſtake about them ibid. 


A Mixture for them 
Wounds in the Stomach, 
dangerous 
Wounds, when internal, 


— 
' ibid. 


little 


more 1s to be done than to 


ſtop the Blood 


296 


Wounds, what may be ſtitch'd 


V AWS, * 284. 
Ointment for it 


Yellows, vide Jaundice, 


ibid, 


An 
ibid. 


